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Sons and Fathers Meet at Billiards 


—MAN TO MAN! 


Play Carom and Pocket Billiards in your home and rear red-blooded boys. 

Unite all members of your family in this life-long comradeship. Homes 
need the protection of these fascinating pastimes shared in common—you 
owe your boys and girls your own soc.ety. 

Parents who secured home tables for their young foils write us that 
they themselves can hardly wait each day for the “Billiard Hour.” 


(BRUNSWICK, 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


Nottoys — but scientific Carom and Pocket 
Billiard Tables with fast Monarch cushions, 
accurate angles and ever-level playing beds. 

Handsome designs in oakand mahogany. 
Regular or folding styles in sizes to fit all 

omes, 
PAY $3 MONTHLY-—BALLS, ETC., FREE 
runswick prices range from $35 upward, 
according to size and design. Popular Pur- 
chase Plan lets you play while you pay— 
terms as low as 10 cents a day. 


Expert Book of 33 Carom and Pocket 
Games and High Class Outfit of Balls, Cues 


etc., given with every Brunswick. 


SEND FOR BILLIARD BOOK FREE 


Learn how billiards exhilarates mind_and body, 

aids digestion and—how it noage boys off the street. 

e the tables in attractive color reproductions and 

get our low priceand hometrial offer, All contained 
in our Ae tothe “Billiards —The Home Magnet. 

Send your address today without fail for free copy. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Dept. 53B 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 











proposition without delay. 





You may send me free co 
The Home Magnet, 


DEALERS: Write for agency Name 


The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., 
Dept. §3B , 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
y_ of your color book—““BILLIARDS— 


and tell about your home trial offer. 
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HIS MASTERS VOICE 


Victor quality. always look Xs the famous 
wedement® “His Master's Voice.” It is on all genuine 
products of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 


The Victrola is the embodiment 
of all that is best in music 


The excellence of any talking-machine can 
be safely judged by the artists who make 
records for it. 


Just as there is but one Caruso, one Farrar, gga 
PADEREWSKI 


FARRAR ee Seeeee ; Ay 
one Galli-Curci, one Gluck, one Kreisler, 
one McCormack, one Melba, one Paderew- 
ski, so there is only one instrument able to 
bring their superb art into your home with 
absolute fidelity. 

The greatest artists themselves have decided 
that instrument is the Victrola. 

Any Victor dealer will gladly play for you the exquisite in- 
terpretations of the world’s greatest artists who make records 
exclusively for the Victor. And if desired he will demonstrate 


rs s the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$l0 to $400, Ask 
ee to hear the Saenger Voice Culture Records. 


menbee.:, Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S.A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


New Victor Records demonstrated et 
all dealers on the first of each month 








Victrola XVI, $250 


Victrola XVI, electric, $300 [i 
Mahogany or oak 
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Agents and Help Wanted 


MEN OF IDEAS.and inventive 
ability. New list.of “Needed Inven- 
tions,” “Patent Buyers,” and “How 
toGetYour Patentand Your Money.” 
Randolph & Co., Dept.162, Wash.,D.C. 


GOVERNMENT positions pay big 
money. Get prepared for “exams” by 
former U.S. Civil Service Examiner. 

booklet. Patterson Civil Service 
School, Box Y, Rochester, N. Y. 


BE AN AUTOMOBILE EXPERT 
IN SIX WEEKS. Our big book tells 
you how, Rahe's Automobile School, 
622 E. llth Street, Kansas City, Mo. 














Business Opportunities 


IS HE CRAZY? The owner of a 
plantation in Mississippi is giving 
away a few five-acre tracts. The only 
condition is that figs be planted. 
The owner wants enough figs raised 
to supply a canning factory. You 
can secure five acres and an interest 
in the factury by writing Eubank 
Farms Company, 1087 Keystone, 
Pittsburg, Pa. They will plant and 
care for your trees for $6 per month, 
Your profit should be $1,000 per 
year. Some think this man iscrazy 
for giving away such valuable land, 
but there may be method in his 
madness. 








Patents and Lawyers 





Patents secured or Fee returned. 
Actual search free. Send sketch. 1917 
Edition, 90-page book free. G. P. Kim- 
mel, 249 Barrister Bldg., Wash., D. C. 





IDEAS WANTED—Manufacturers 
are writing for patents procured 
through me, Four books with list 
hundreds of inventions wanted sent 
free. I help you market your inven- 
tion. Advice free. R. B. Owen, 39 
Owen Bidg., Washington, D.C, 





PATENTS THAT PROTECT 
AND PAY. Advice and books 
free, Highest references. Best 
results. Promptness assured. Send 
sketch or model for search, 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, 
624 F Street, Washington, D. C. 





PATENTS—Write for How To Ob- 
tain a Patent. List of Patent Buyers 
and Inventions Wanted. $1,000,000 in 
prizes offered for inventions. Send 
sketch for free opinion as to patent- 
ability. Our 4 books sent free upon 
request. Patents advertised free. We 
assist inventors to sell their inyven- 
tions. Victor J. Evans & Co., Patent 
Attys., 767 Ninth, Washington, D. C, 





Motion Picture Plays 


WE accept scripts in any form; cor- 
rect Free; sell on commission. Big 
Rewards! Make Money. Write us. 
Writer's Service, Box 14,Auburn,N.Y. 





Popular Music 


KEEP UP TO DATE. Seven latest 
Popular Song Hits—carefully select- 
ed—(Suitable for Dancing)—mailed 
for $1.00. ddress Song Shop, 
Dakota Building, St. Paul, Minn. 


Stammering 


ST-STU-T-T-TERING and Stammer- 
ing cured athome. Instructive book- 
let free, Walter McDonnell, Room 81, 
817 Fifteenth St., N. W., Wash., D.C, 














Songs, Poems 


SONG WRITERS “ Manual and 
Guide” Sent Free! We compose and 
facilitate free publication or outright 
sale. Submit Poems. Knickerbocker 
Studios, 106 Gaiety Bldg., New York. 


WRITE THE WORDS FOR A 
SONG. Wewrite music and guaran- 
tee publisher’s acceptance. Submit 
poems on war, love or any subject. 
Chester Music Co., 1039 Wilson Ave., 
Suite 102, Chicago, 














Did You Enjoy ThisMagazine? 








have striven very conscientiously to give you an 


honest, clean-cut, interesting magazine. 


If you 


think that our effort has been successful, will 
you not help a good thing along by telling your friends 
where. good fiction of uniform quality may be found? 


By doing so you will favor your friends as well as 


the publishers. 








STREET & SMITH CORPORATION, Publishers, NEW YORK CITY 
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We Wonder If You Will 
Agree With Us 


that the next number of SMITH’s is the 
best we have ever sent to press? 


Every now and then we aim to treat our readers to a special all- 
star number, which differs from the average all-star magazine in that the 
qualification refers to the stories themselves rather than to the brilliant 
REPUTATIONS of their authors. The writers represented in this coming 
November number are all favorites, too, but we think they have sur- 
passed themselves in the nine short stories we have chosen from among 
the best of the thousands of manuscripts we have read in the last months. 


Brief mention may indicate the treat that is in store for you. They 
are: “The Road of Dreams,” by Marion Short; “The Tango Lizard,” 
by Caroline Lockhart; “Ways of Women,” by Lucy Stone Keller; “The 
Unmaking of Pacifist Taber,” by Holman F. Day; “Adele, Ltd.,” by 
Winona Godfrey; “Medora and the Age of Reason,” by Virginia Mid- 
dleton; “Columbia” by Ruth Herrick Myers; “ ‘Showing’ Trudie Ren- 
frew,” by Winifred Arnold, and “The Proposal,” by John Benedict. 


Best of all our good news, however, is the announcement of a 
splendid new serial, by Anne O’Hagan, to begin in this November issue. 
It is called “The Footpath Way,” and is the absorbing story of a modern 
young college woman in business, her love, marriage, and estrangement 
from her husband. The story has many unexpected turns, and is most true 
to life. 


“The Flesh and the Spirit,” the unusual serial now running, will 
continue through its third installment. 
There will also appear two timely and readable little essays by Grace 


M. Sissons and Hildegarde Lavender. Doctor Whitney’s helpful article 
will treat of “Minor Skin Disorders.” 


Don’t miss the All-Star Number of SMITH’S. Qn the 
news stands October 5th. 
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Out of the Storm 


By Anne O’Hagan 


Author of “The Ancient Bondage,” 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


The strange calamity that befell a lovely young woman. 


ROBERT A. 


“The Lady of Rocca Pirenza,” ete. 


GRAEF 


We warn 


you not to begin the story unless you have time to finish it. 


CHAPTER I. 


LWAYS thereafter it stood out in 
Walter Ebhart’s memory as the 
strangest, the most portentous 

day of his life. 

The carriage, bearing the two chief 
mourners home from the cemetery, 
swung from the roadway into the Win- 
ship drive. The sun, which had been 
hidden for a week behind an autumnal 
bank of mist and rain, shot suddenly 
through a rent that the wind had blown 
in the clouds. Mrs. Winship’s Stoic 
mask fell apart, as it were, and beneath 
it showed the stricken face of a bereft 
mother. 

“Oh, my poor little girl!” she cried. 
“My poor little girl! Walter, she loved 
the sunlight so, my poor baby! When 
she was a tiny, tiny thing, she used to 
try to gather the sunbeams into her 
fat little arms. My poor little Lau- 
rette !” 

Walter Ebhart, who was to have 
married Laurette in another month but 
for this grim intervention of death, and 
who shared with Mrs. Winship in all 
the rites of bereavement, came out of 
the muse of self-reproach, relief, 


shame, and gladness in which he had 
been withdrawn. He patted Laura 
Winship’s hand tenderly. Poor soul! 
So she had forgotten the years between 
the time when the child had been truly 
hers and this sad day. His eyes were 
moistened anew by the glimpse into the 
recesses of her grief. He beheld Lau- 
rette herself afresh, a being distinct 
from himself, his ambitions, his desires 
—a strong and radiant personality, lov- 
ing the sun. 

“Walter, you—you cared for her? 
Truly? You would have made her 
happy? You would have tried to make 
her happy ?” 

“Dear Mrs. Winship! Of course, of 
course, I loved her! Who could help 
it?’ He felt as if he meant it, seeing 
the dead girl for the moment in that 
detached way, apart from his own 
shifting, selfish wishes and needs. “She 
was bigger than I,” he went on, “big- 
ger hearted, bigger natured. I do not 
know why she loved me. But who 
could help adoring her?” 

“She had the faults of her virtues,” 
said the mother, suddenly, harshly calm 
again. “But you are right. She was 
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big of nature. I—I—— Try to look 
upon me, Walter, as if she had lived 
and you—you two—you two——” 

Her lips quivered and she ceased to 
speak. He kissed her cheek, grayish 
and faintly lined, and she clung for a 
second to his hand. Then the carriage 
grated to a standstill before the steps, 
and he helped her out into a primrose- 
lighted world. The long autumnal 
storm was over; the past was dead; 
there were new color and hope in the 
world. 

The hall door opened and Emma, 
Mrs. Winship’s dependent niece, came 
running down the drive, calling in that 
throaty bird’s voice of hers, in which 
he had come to delight: ‘Aunt Laura, 
Aunt Laura!” In the doorway, he 
glimpsed the figure of Gormley, the old 
butler. With all the intensity of his 
poverty-stricken boyhood recollections, 
he liked families in which old butlers 
were a fixture; he liked houses of this 
sort, bespeaking, even in their arrogant 
ugliness, no new, untried prosperity. 
He was glad that Mrs. Winship wanted 
him to look upon her with the eyes of 
ason. He could be a better one to her 
now, he was sure, with Laurette gone, 
than he could ever have been with Lau- 
rette alive. 

He took her tenderly by the arm. 
Emma was on the other side, but she 
shook herself free of the girl. 

“Thank you, Emma,” she said, in 
her usual don’t need any 
help.” 

Emma, very delicate and charming in 
her mourning, glanced quickly toward 
him, with that familiar little look of a 
shared, secret understanding in her 
eyes. He did not respond with his 
usual swift glance. Mrs. Winship was 
thinking of him kindly, generously; it 
was not seemly for him, so nearly Lau- 
rette Winship’s husband, to exchange 
meaning glances with Emma. Besides, 


voice. ‘I 


there would be plenty of time later. 
He averted the dark, gray-green eyes 


that were the most wonderful feature 
of his melancholy, beautifully carved 
face. And as he looked away, the most 
wonderful event in all his life befell. 

They were on the top step of the 
little flight giving upon the stone-pil- 
lared porch. It ran around two sjdes 
of the house, and from the western end, 
partly screened by October’s burnished 
copper and bronze of Ampelopsis, a 
figure approached them—a girl’s. She 
was bare-headed, and the sun gleamed 
upon the dark reddish glory of her hair, 
seeming to aureole her in light. Her 
face had a wonderful, shining pallor, 
like lilies in a silver vase, and her eyes 
were intensely and darkly blue. She 
wore a frock of black, and Walter, who 
was something of a connoisseur in 
women’s clothes, knew it at once for a 
poor, cheap, institutional thing. But 
she wore it like a coronation robe. The 
three of them stood sharply still at her 
appearance and watched her as she ad- 
vanced. Her blue eyes studied them 
all. Then they singled out Mrs. Win- 
ship. 

“I’m so glad you’ve come,” she told 
the elder woman. Her voice was clear 
and musical, making deep harmonies 
like a violin. “I—lI’ve been waiting to 
see you.” 

“To see me?” Mrs. Winship’s ab- 
ruptness was tinged with amazement. 


“Yes. You are Mrs. Winship, are 
you not?” 
“Yes. Shall we not go indoors?” 


“My aunt,” interposed Emma, with 
her funny littie air of mouselike effi- 
ciency, “is suffering a great bereave- 
ment, and really should not be troubled 
at this - 

“Thank you, Emma. I will see this 
lady,” said Mrs. Winship, interrupting 
dryly. 

They all went into the house, and 
passed from the hall through velvet 
portiéres into a room from which 
Emma and the servants had removed 
every funeral trace. On the hearth be- 




















neath an ornate white marble mantel, 
a fire crackled and blazed. The west- 
ern-looking windows were bright with 
the deepening light of.late afternoon. 
There were no flowers here now that 
spoke of the chill and. purity of death; 
only some bold, big, copper-and-red 
chrysanthemums glowed upon a table. 
Mrs. Winship, entering at the head of 
the little procession, drew one deep 
breath and let her eyes travel toward 
the portrait of Laurette, done the year 
in which she had come out—a proud 
young figure, a proud, fair face, with 
eyes that demanded of life submission 
to all her wishes, to all her caprices, 
even. Oh, a royal young girl, as royal 
young girls are seen across the foot- 
lights! 

The mother brought her eyes back 
from the portrait and looked at the 
stranger. She, too, had dignity, but it 
was of a simpler, less dramatic sort. 
Hers seemed the sweet, compelling im- 
periousness of angels rather than the 
hauteur of stage princesses. 

“Will you sit down?” The mistress 
of the house indicated a chair and 
seated herself opposite. She frowned, 
habitually, mechanically, upon Emma, 
birdlikely busy at the tea wagon that 
Gormley had just trundled into the 
room. It seemed for a second that she 
would order the thing out again; then 
she appeared to resign herself to the 
necessary resumption of the routine of 
life, and, waiting for the tea which her 
niece was making, she looked again at 
the stranger. > 

“T don’t think I know you?” she said, 
with a note of inquiry, but her voice 
lacked its usual harsh curtness. 

“No, you do not.” The girl’s eyes 
became distended as if by fright; her 
lips whitened; a breath passed quiver- 
ingly through them. 
to her task. “You do not know me,” 
she repeated. “But I saw you last 
week, in ‘the hospital—St. Barnabas’. 
You were on a visit of inspection. The 


Then she stiffened 
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nurse told me your name—and of your 
efficiency—and of your great charity. 
And so, when I was discharged to-day, 
I came here. It was a presumption. 
sut you are connected with St. Bar- 
nabas——” 

“A director. 





My father was one of 
the founders. I have always been in- 
terested in it. But still 4 

“Mrs. Winship, I came to ask you 
to help me 

“There is an associated social-service 
bureau connected with all the city hos- 
pitals,” interrupted Emma, putting a 
cup into Mrs. Winship’s unresisting 
hand. “Really, Aunt Laura, when you 
are so unstrung, ought you to be both- 
ered like this? Perhaps this’—Emma 
hesitated a second and looked at the 
stranger—‘‘this young woman doesn’t 
realize the—the intrusion of which she 
is guilty?” 

“Emma, you are too solicitous.” 
Mrs. Winship was coldly impatient and 
resentful of Emma’s care. “Will you 
tell me”—she addressed the other girl 
again—‘“who you are and what you can 
do? And why you did not do as my— 
my suggests—go to the usual 
agencies for help?” 








niece 


The blue eyes of the stranger grew 
black in their intensity. 

“T don’t know who I am or what I 
can do. I don’t know where I came 
from, or how. I—I wanted an unusual 
sort of help. They told me you were 
away when I came here—the man told 
me, and didn’t want me to wait. But 
I waited out there on the piazza. I 
wanted to ask you to help me-to find 
myself.” 

“Preposterous!” murmured Emma. 

“Oh, I think I read something of 
this case,” interposed Walter, coming 
forward. “It was in the papers the day 
after the wreck—after Laurette’s acci- 
dent. You would not have read it, Mrs. 
Winship.” 

“It was the morning of the day when 
Laurette was hurt that I was last at the 
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hospital,” said Mrs, Winship, consider- 
ing. “I haven’t read the papers since. 
What did it say, Walter?” 

“It was merely a paragraph, stating 
that a policeman had found a young 
woman wandering near the water in 
Lakeside Park about three o’clock one 
morning, that he had rung for the St. 
Barnabas ambulance, and that, after a 
few days’ observation, she had been 
found to be suffering from amnesia. 
Had not the wreck crowded everything 
to one side in the papers—and I dare 
say in the hospitals, too—there would 
probably have been more about it. 
There generally is about that sort of 
case.” 

“Surely the authorities at St. Bar- 
nabas,” began Emma, with her depre- 
cating little air of protest, “are the 
proper persons for the sort of help this 
lady desires.” 

Years of experience had been quite 
powerless to teach her that her sugges- 
tions were always signals for contrary 
action on her aunt’s part. 

“T will investigate your story and 
will help you if I can,” the older woman 
cut in decisively, turning toward the 
stranger. 

“Thank you,” murmured the girl. 
Her face had crimsoned painfully at 
Emma’s remark. “There seemed no 
reason why I| should stay on in the hos- 


pital. They said I had no physical ail- 
ment and no mental one with which 
they could cope. Doctor Thornton 


wished me to enter his own sanatorium, 
sc that he could have me under ob- 
servation, but is 

“Ah, yes!” answered Mrs. Winship 
dryly. “Thornton! I am glad you 
came to sce me. How did you find me?” 

“I remembered your name. I looked 
it up in the directory, and IJ asked my 
way of policemen.” 

“Then you have not forgotten how 
to read. That is something to go upon. 
Emma, suppose you take this young 
lady to the chintz room. And—and 








look among Laurette’s 
spoke firmly—‘for some _ suitable 
clothes for her. They will fit her, I 
think. Walter, avill you please call up 
the hospital, and get Miss Alston, in 
the superintendent’s office, or, if she 
isn’t in, Miss Lewis, the head nurse in 
the psychopathic ward ?” 

She arose. She looked at Laurette’s 
portrait, but no longer with quivering 
lips. She had always been a woman 
of action, and to take hold upon this 
problem somehow soothed and _ heart- 
ened her. Emma, with unavailing re- 
luctance in every line of her little fig- 
ure, rose to take the strange girl up- 
stairs. Her mildly mutinous eyes 
sought Walter’s, and his rested upon 
her in kind rebuke. 

“We should be deeply grateful,” he 
told her gently, as he held the portiéres 
back for them to pass, “for any problem 
that will divert Mrs. Winship’s mind 
from brooding upon her grief.” 

Emma’s soft face melted into ac- 
quiescence. ~. 

“Of course that is so,” she agreed. 
“T hadn’t thought of it that way—only 
as a worry for her. How good of you 
to be thinking of her when you, your- 
self ” 

She did not finish the sentence in 
words, but with a look of almost de- 
He liked the look for 
two reasons—he always liked the ad- 
miration and kindness of women, and 
he was especially glad that Emma ap- 
parently agreed that certain things be- 
tween them should be forgotten, that 
she apparently accepted the convention 
of his great grief. She had tact, 
Emma‘! If only she would contrive not 
to rub Mrs. Winship so invariably the 
wrong way! 

Then he glanced at the straight young 
figure following Emma up the broad, 
shallow, curved stairs toward the chintz 
room. He felt suddenly mean and 
hollow; he was pricked with a sharp 
stab of perception of his unworthiness 


things” —she 





vout admiration. 
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The three of them stood sharply still and watched her as she ad- 
Her blue eyes studied them all. Then 


vanced. 
they singled out Mrs. Winship. 


to dwell with clean, starlight-fine things. 
In the library, Mrs. Winship, brief, 
autocratic as usual, was talking into 
the telephone transmitter. When she 
had stated the situation, she listened to 
the replies from the other end of the 
wire, nodding occasionally. 

“Thank you, Miss Alston,” she said 
at last. “I have it all now, I think. 
She was picked up the morning of the 
day of—of the accident—the morning 
after the great storm. No, of course, 
I shan’t repeat your indiscretion about 





Doctor Thornton anywhere where it 
could get back to him, Thank you very 
much.” 

She turned to ‘Walter. 

“The girl’s story seems perfectly 
straight, according to the hospital rec- 
ords. Miriam Alston says they would 
have been glad to keep the case for 
further study, but You never met 
Thornton, did you? Evidently the pa- 
tient’s instinct of  self-preservation 
wasn't Post when she lost her memory. 
He’s a fool about women. And his 
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wife is enough to justify him—jealous, 
exacting creature!” 

Jealous and _ exacting! Walter 
thought of Laurette, shut away from all 
the sad and glad impulses of life, and 
again that miserable, selfish sense of 
estape filled him. Though, of course, 
he was no satyr, like the gifted Thorn- 
ton, chief of St. Barnabas’ visiting staff. 

“It’s fortunate that she came to you,” 
he said. “What do you think you had 
better do about her, Mrs. Winship ?” 

“There won’t be much difficulty, I 
think,” said Laura Winship; she spoke 
a little desolately. “A girl like that 
doesn’t disappear from her circle with- 
out a hue and cry being raised about 
her. We'll advertise that she is with 
us—and then, in a day or two, we'll 
lose her to her people.” 

“But suppose they don’t materialize, 
her people?” 

“Well, I can think of greater hard- 
ships,” she answered dryly, “than hav- 
ing a visitor like that abide a while in 
one’s house. Can’t you?” 

“She is beautiful,” he agreed. “But 
of course we know nothing about her.” 

“We can look at her face and know 
the most important things to be known 
about her. And we know—we know— 
the emptiness of this house!” She 
stared out through the windows into 
the bleak autumnal world from which 
the sun had gone. 

“You have Emma,” he reminded her 
gently, “who is devoted to you j 

“Emma!” She arose. There was 
impatience and scorn in her voice. She 
moved toward the stairway. ‘Oh, yes, 
I have Emma,” she conceded. “You 
will stay with me for dinner, Walter?” 

“Of course, dear Mrs. Winship.” 

She moved out through the doorway 
and ascended the stairs. He waited, 
book in hand, for Emma’s reappear- 
ance. He wished again, most devoutly, 
that Emma would not always contrive 
to rub her aunt the wrong way! He 
felt aggrieved by Emma’s lack of tact. 





If only she could have managed -to be 
a favorite with that overbearing woman 


_—such a favorite as he, it seemed, was 


about to become—the future would 
have looked smoother to him. 

Not, of course, that he was in any 
way bound to Emma, he assured him- 
self quickly. Only, if he should ever 
wish to be bound to her, it would be 
much more comfortable all around if 
she were a favorite with the holder of 
the strings of the weighty Winship 
purse. 

Then again he was swept by a wave 
of self-contempt. He seemed to see 
the wonderful, dark, bright eyes of the 
unknown staring into his mean soul, 
not contemptuously, as,Laurette would 
have stared, not heartbrokenly, as old 
Aunt Anna would have stared, but un- 
comprehendingly, as one of heaven’s 
unspotted angels would have stared. 

Then Emma came softly pattering 
back, and he adjusted his handsome, 
melancholy features into. an appropri- 
ate expression of pensive welcome. 


CHAPTER I. 


No one in Daxton had ever heard 
Emma Houghton fail in the tone of 
tender respect toward her aunt; no one, 
in the days now ended, had ever heard 
her suggest, in look or voice or man- 
ner, that she was jealous of her Cousin 
Laurette. She was always the perfect 
dependent—watchful for the oppor- 
tunity to be of unobtrusive service, 
ready to do all the necessary things 
that no one else in the household 
wanted to do. She was never too tired 
for picquet with the old-fashioned vis- 
itors who desired that form of enter- 
tainment. She was never unintelligent 
about trumps when she played bridge 
opposite to choleric old gentlemen to 
whom a forgetfulness about trumps 
was the blackest crime of which a de- 
generate race was capable. She never 
minded riding backward on the uncom- 




















fortable little seats of taxis. She had 
an unerring instinct for the placing of 
footstools and cushions. She could 
read dreary columns of news without 
allowing her voice to become monoto- 
nous. She was a genius at guessing 
the proper moment to lower window 
shades for tired eyes. She embroidered 
exquisitely, as beautifully as the nuns 
who had taught her. She accepted 
Laurette’s old dresses and cloaks with 
every appearance of gratitude, and de- 
veloped great skill in revamping them 
so that only the most keenly observing 
of their acquaintances would be able 
to recognize the result on sight. She 
kept the household books; she was the 
‘ family’s purchasing agent, leaving her 
aunt free for her beloved committees 
and Laurette free for pleasure. 

And yet there was no one in Daxton 
who believed that Emma loved her 
Aunt Laura or her Cousin Laurette. 

It did not, after all, require any st- 
perhuman skill in psychology among 
the Daxtonians to reach the conclusion 
that Emma must almost hate her gen- 








erous relatives. M& doesn’t require 
courses in philosophy to teach the 
\ human race that only love begets love. 


And not within the memory of the old- 
est Daxtonian had that great lady of 
the town, Mrs. Julian Winship, dis- 
} played any semblance of love for the 
child by whom she so conscientiously 
“did her duty,” as the elder generation 
saw duty. 

A good many of the older people re- 
membered when Emma_ had _ been 
brought to the big, Winship house. It 
was only two years after Julian Win- 
ship had married Laura Bronson; it 
was a few months before Laurette had 
been born. The gossips of the town 
had buzzed, for although the child was 
called a niece, every one knew that 
neither Laura Bronson nor Julian Win- 
ship had brothers or sisters. And Ju- 
q lian had been—well, certainly not 
- strait-laced; and Laura was a Spar- 
‘ 
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tan. It would be exactly like her, they 
all declared, to insist upon caring for 
the—the—unfortunate result of one of 
Julian’s amours, if she knew of it. 
Though, of course, it might also be 
perfectly true, as the Winships said, 
that Emma Houghton was the or- 
phaned child of a cousin, who was 
taught to call her new-found relatives 
“uncle” and “aunt” only because that 
was an appropriate title for her baby 
lips to utter to their maturity. 

Well, Julian had lived scarcely long 
enough to welcome into the world the 
beautiful little daughter whom  ~his 
Laura had borne him. And his will, 
bequeathing everything unreservedly to 
his widow, had given no hint of any 
other relationship on his part toward 
the little orphaned Emma than the one 
designated. Emma had continued to 
live in the big, ugly, comfortable house, 
and to be fed and clothed and doctored 
and taught with conscientious care. 
But even in the days of her appealing 
littleness and helplessness, she had not 
been loved. The mother’s heart had 
been completely centered in her own 
baby. Her very goodness to the de- 
pendent child had been tinged with 
something like an abrupt, impatient dis- 
like. 

And in that atmosphere of ungen- 
erous kindness toward herself and of 
unstinted adoration toward the other 
child, Emma had lived for ten un- 
broken years, learning to keep her 
thoughts quite strictly to herself, learn- 
ing to bear her disappointments without 
lamentations, learning even, at the last, 
to banish from her eyes the look of 
frightened hope and appeal, the doglike 
look, that begs a caress, but has: ample 
experience in not receiving it. And 
then, when she was twelve years old, 
she had been sent to a convent board- 
ing school. She had not come home 
for her holidays, and when she had 
reappeared, at seventeen, she had been 
the perfect feminine dependent. 
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Walter Ebhart, waiting for her in 
the library of the Winship house on 
the afternoon of the day when his be- 
trothed wife had been buried, was con- 
scious of her story as he had seldom 
been conscious of it before. Walter 
had never been greatly given to preoc- 
cupation with other people’s affairs. As 
far back as he could remember, he had 
been quite intent upon his own busi- 
ness. 

His memory did not extend back to 
parents of his own. Recollected life 
began for him in his Aunt Anna’s tiny 
flat. Aunt Anna, plain, hard-working, 
poorly paid public-school teacher, had 
been indubitably his aunt; there was no 
glamour of mystery about his parent- 
age. He had been her sister’s baby— 
the sister who had outraged all decent 
small-town New England traditions by 
marrying not only a foreigner, but a 
bartender in a saloon which the girl 
passed on her way to work. 
Anna had been fully convinced that 
she paid for her folly with her life. At 
any rate, she had died when Walter 
was born; and by and by the foreign 
father had wanted to go back to his 
beloved Bavaria, and had been glad to 
arrange with the heart-hungry spinster 
to take over little Walter. 

From such rude beginnings he had 
sprung, and from the dinginess of life 
with Aunt Anna had _ incongruously 
blossomed that taste for luxury, that 
deep-rooted desire for ease, for grace, 
for pleasantness in life, which marked 
his young manhood. At what age, he 
sometimes wondered, had he first dis- 
covered that he might acquire these 
things more easily by a due investment 
of his charms than by an investment of 
his more solid capacities? Even as a 
little boy, playing in the dusty street 
before Aunt Anna’s flat, he had found 
that the women of the neighborhood 
commiserated his hurts more readily 
than those of the other boys, that 
doughnuts and gingerbread, on frying 


Aunt ° 


and baking days, came more inevitably 
to him than to the others. He must 
have been about ten when the explana- 
tion was vouchsafed to him—it was be- 
cause he was so handsome! 

“Like a little angel he looks, an’ a 
bit sadlike,’”’ one woman had said to a 
neighbor who had accused her of soft- 
ness in giving him, unsolicited, a penny 
for candy. 

He had gone home and had looked 
at himself carefully. He did not re- 
semble an angel to his own mind—an- 
were fixedly associated in his 
fancy with golden ringlets, and his hair 
was dark and short-cropped—but there 
was something about his eyes, he ad- 
mitted to himself in later days. In- 
deed, when his knowledge of the points 
of beauty .was better established} he 
knew that he was an unusual man in 
looks—lithe and sinuous as a forest 
creature, dark, with features that a 
cameo carver might have modeled, and 
with eyes of infinite capacity of appeal. 

He was quick to learn, though by no 
means ambitious of knowledge. He 
had a native grace of mind as well as 
of body; his were not the “rough- 
house” jokes of the other boys, but deli- 
cate pleasantries, pointed now and then 
with wit. Aunt Anna adored him, 
slaved for him, instructed him, dressed 
him, while she could, 
beauty, and grounded him in what was 
to her the greatest creed in the world 
—the creed of gentility. 

And so, from those far-away days, 
he had helped himself forward by 
means of women. He had not, as a 
rule, played fast-and-loose with them, 
but he had used them for his purposes. 
That his purposes happened to be ease 
from financial strain, the securing of a 
comfortable berth in the world, rather 
than the conventional pleasures of a 
young man, was merely chance. Young 
and old, he had helped himself along 
by their aid, from the days of the 
doughnuts and the moist pennies from 


gels 


to display his 














hot, hard-working hands. They had 
all succumbed to his gift of appealing, 
romantic beauty, to his kind, meaning- 
lessly protective air. Landladies, in 
that drab past of his, had let him run 
up bills he could never pay ; laundresses 
had never failed to deliver his clean 
linen, no matter how frequently he had 
failed to reciprocate with the price of 
the cleansing; sales girls had dropped 
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“No. At first I thought—— 
other customers to wait upon him; 


waitresses in horrible  quick-lunch 
rooms had advised him as to the day’s 
best viands. All sorts of women had 
served him. But never, until he had 
come to Daxton, had fate thrown him 
into the company of a woman whom 
he had desired to marry. His position 
in the real-estate office where he had 
found employment was a negligible one, 
though it was, as poor Aunt Anna 
would have said, “genteel.” And 
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through it, he had met Laurette Win- 
ship. 

Poor Laurette! Upon what a career 
of true gentility had he been about to 
enter with her! He thought of that 
rather than of the girl herself, snatched 
suddenly from all the gladness of life. 
To be the husband of the richest woman 
in a good-sized manufacturing city— 
what a point of vantage from which to 
essay all sorts of flights into the higher 
gentilities—into a mild patronage of 
art, into travel, into culture of all sorts! 

Yet it had not been altogether a dis- 
honest relation on his side, the one be- 


- “No, no.’? She shook her head after she 
had repeated the word two or three times. 


But no, I don’t know any Caroline.” 


tween him and Laurette. She had at- 
tracted him enormously at first. To be 
sure, if he had not known at once of 
her wealth, he would never have sued 
and won her, no matter how much her 
bright beauty, her high, proud spirit, 
might have lured hini. Long ago he 
had put the thought of a _ poverty- 
stricken marriage out of the list of his 
possibilities. He would marry the for- 
tune that his mother had neglected to 
bequeath him and that Aunt Anna had 
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never accumulated for him. But Lau- 
rette herself, as well as her money, had 
magnetized him—at first. 

So handsome, so self-willed! She 
had never had to pick and choose her 
way through the tortuous paths of pov- 
erty or dependence! She had never 
been forced to learn deference and all 
the servile graces of the poor. The 
arrogant honesty of the girl had at- 
tracted him who had chosen for him- 
self a part of so much deviousness. Her 
self-will had at first been as beautiful 
to him as the white radiance of a saint 
might be to a dark, sinning soul; it had 
been the badge of her independence, of 
her pride that had never been forced 
to quail, to bow its head. He had ad- 
mired it extravagantly. 

But by and by, when his good looks 
and his soft, deprecating charm of man- 
ner, his gift for seeming tender and 
protective, had worked their destined 
effect; when he had won Laurette’s 
promise to marry him; when he had 
even succeeded in subduing Mrs. Win- 
ship’s violent objections to him—how 
his fiancée had come to weary him! 
How all that imperiousness of sincer- 
ity, that determination to brook no in- 
terference with her desires, had irked 
him! How it had physically tired him, 
like the glare of sunlight on a shadeless 
sea! And then hew appealing to him 
became the demure, almost furtive 
charm of Emma Houghton! Emma 
was of his spiritual kin; she had learned 
to achieve her ends by dark little de- 
vices ; she had been trained in the school 
of dependence. 

Their affair, such as it was, had been 
discreet enough. Neither of them 
would risk the future. Emma wanted 
the home and the clothes and the com- 
forts so contemptuously bestowed upon 
her; Walter meant to marry Laurette 
and her fortune. It behooved them to 
be careful, restrained, decorous. They 





had had no illusions as to where they 
would find themselves if the Winship 
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ladies, those scornfully honest women, 
should ever discover their dissimula- 


tion. So their ardors had been tame 
enough—furtive and ugly, but not 
devastating. There had been little 


notes, little glances, pressures of the 
hand on the stairway, confidences in 
quiet corners. Sometimes there had 
been little meetings when Laurette had 
gone away. 

He had always wondered whether 
“Emma was aware of the story that was 
whispered about her, to the effect that 
she was the natural daughter of old 
Winship, brought home by his wife 
through some stern, fierce sense of 
duty, fed, clothed, educated, and pro- 
vided for through the same unloving 
coercion, but shut intensely out of the 


woman’s heart. He did not know. He 
had no means of discovering. The 


Winships were as contemptuous of gos- 
sip as of most other things that might 
run counter to their wills. Still, Mrs. 
Winship treated Emma with a curt in- 
difference. Perhaps it was true. 

Yet she was not a soft woman to any 
one. He remembered the clashes 
tween her and Laurette. Remember- 
ing, he felt a great wave of relief again 
flowing over him. Coward and cad he 
might be—he admitted it—but he had 
his secret honesties, too. He knew that 
he was glad he had not been obliged 
to marry Laurette Winship, with all her 
beauty, all her money! Great heavens, 
what an escape! He would have been 
caught between and beneath both those 
ruthless natures. 

If only Emma had tact with her 
aunt! He cried it impatiently to his 
soul. For he still greatly desired the 
Winship properties, and, though the 
tragedy of Laurette’s taking-off had 
purged him temporarily of errant de- 
sires, he knew that, to certain of his 
moods, would 
ductive, Emma demure, pretty, soft— 
a mouse, a kitten, a dove, no sun-soar- 
ing eagle, like the poor dead girl. And 


be- 


Emma again prove se- 














if only Emma had played her cards 
rightly with Mrs. Winship, what more 
natural than that she should come to 
take the dead girl’s place in the mother’s 
bereaved heart, and that, in time—in 
due, decorous time—he, Walter Ebhart, 
might be allowed to transfer to her the 
remnants of his affection, also? 

The situation would be even more 
pleasing in that case than before, for 
Emma could lay no possessive claim to 
the family moneys. She would enter 
marriage with no great, brutal advan- 
tage over him, as Laurette would have 
done. It would have been perfect, if 
only Emma had not contrived always 
to antagonize her benefactress. He put 
all the blame upon Emma, although not 
for his life could he have advised her 
how to play a more winning hand with 
the elder woman. 

She came in now, and on her small, 
pretty features there was an expression 
of greater annoyance than he had ever 
seen there before. 

“Your aunt has gone upstairs,” he 
said supererogatorily, as he rose and 
drew a chair toward the fire for her. 
“She’s asked me to stay for dinner. 
What an iron woman she is!” 

“Ts she?” said Emma coldly. 

“She’s borne all the horror of this 
so wonderfully—when you consider her 
vears.” Walter was aware that he him- 
self was not bearing it badly; he must 
accentuate the 





difference between his 
age and that of the stricken mother. 
“Of course it was an awful shock to 
us all,” said Emma, abating a little of 
her sharpness and becoming soft and 


natural again. “Poor Laurette! To go 





out in the morning, full of life and 
beauty and health and—love Her 
voice broke effectively. 

“Poor Laurette!” he echoed duti- 
fully. 


“And ustially such things can be 
blamed upon some one. Perhaps they 
can here—I don’t know? Is there to 
be an investigation of the wreck?” 
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“Yes. But it is, I imagine, only a 
matter of form. The landslide had 
occurred between the time the train 
before passed around the curve and the 
time the Pittsburgh express came along. 
The trackwalker is the only person who 
may have slipped up in his duty. Of 
course those terrific rains—especially 
that hurricane of the night before— 
were responsible for the loosening of 
the earth. No, I suppose the act of 
Providence is a truer verdict this time 
than in most cases of the sort.” 

“Poor Laurette!’ sighed Emma 
again, this time with a touch of true 
emotion in her voice. “To think that 
she had gone on to New York for her 
last fittings! It’s all too sad. But, 
Walter i 

“Yes?” he prompted, as she stopped. 

“T don’t agree with you about Aunt 
Laura. About her being so wonder- 
fully Stoic, I mean. I think she’s ut- 
terly unlike herself. I—I’m worried 
about her. It’s not in the least like her 
to take a tale like the one of this 


” 


strange woman—-— 





“But the hospital corroborates it,” he 
answered, annoyed with Emma at once 
and unaccountably. 

Her pretty mouth set itself in a line 
of obstinacy. 

“Yes. But that doesn’t prove that 
she is—an angelic visitant fit to wear 
Laurette’s things, to be taken into— 
Laurette’s—place. She may not have 
lost her memory at all. 
clever impostor.” 

“Hardly, with that face of hers,” he 
dissented coldly. 


She may be a 


“l’m going to call up now,” said 
Emma, with unusual sharpness of de- 
cision, “and get the newspapers to take 
it up. If we leave it till to-morrow, 
Aunt Laura won’t want it done—you’ll 
see! I tell you she’s not iron. She’s 
utterly done up, and no more like her- 
self than—than 

“T wouldn’t advise you to take it 
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upon yourself to call up the news- 
papers,” he answered coldly. 

“IT must do what I think right for 
Aunt Laura,” she answered sweetly, 
moving toward the telephone. But on 
her way she paused beside his chair for 
a second. “Surely, Walter, we aren't 
going to quarrel, you and I?” 

“Of course not, Emma,” he answered 
guardedly. 

“When,” she went on, mild eyes full 
upon him, “‘we should so soon have been 
like brother and sister to each other.” 

He looked at her, but her eyes did 
not falter. He could not for the life 
of him tell whether she was testing 
out some of his old, furtive semilove- 
making, or announcing to him the plane 
upon which she expected him to stand 
with her. And while, flushed and a lit- 
tle uncomfortable, he debated, at a loss 
for a reply, she moved on to the tele- 
phone, and he heard her asking for the 
Star and then for one Mr. Clifford 
Harrington, of its staff. 

How the dickens did Emma know a 
Mr. Clifford Harrington of the Star, 
Walter wondered, not quite pleased. 
He was reassured by her address to 
that person when he reached the other 
end of the wire. Apparently she had 
only a print acquaintance with him. 
She was referring to his skill in solving 
some mystery that had occupied the 
local press a month or two before. 

And then Mrs. Winship swept into 
the room, by her side the girl from the 
hospital. When she heard what her 
niece was saying, a dark flush of anger 
stained her drab, middle-aged face. 
But the girl, in a straight-hanging white 
frock, moved joyously toward Emma. 

“Oh, thank you! Thank you!” she 
cried in her lovely voice, vibrant like 
the strings of a violin. “How good of 
you to lose no time!” 

“Shall I go on calling up the other 
papers, Aunt Laura?” asked Emma 
sweetly, after she had smiled a fleeting 
appreciation of the stranger’s gratitude. 
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“Since you have begun,” replied the 
older woman ungraciously, “you may 
as well go on. Though, personally, I 
think your haste is—er—most inhos- 
pitable !” 

“You didn’t think that, did you?” 
Emma pleaded with the strange girl, 
eyes and voice full of sorrow and hurt. 

“T think it was dear of you! Oh, 
you can’t understand, Mrs. Winship, 
how mad—how mad—I am to find my- 
self again!” 

» “If finding yourself will not mean 
that we lose you ” faltered the great 
lady of Daxton. 

But she did not go on. Gormley an- 
nounced dinner, and Emma was in con- 
versation with the Sun. 





CHAPTER III. 


The newspapers of Daxton were glad 
enough to codperate to the fullest ex- 
tent with Mrs. Winship. They were 
always ready to do that, no matter what 
the occasion, for Mrs. Winship was the 
great lady of their community. But 
this time she was giving them a gen- 
uine sensation and not merely the op- 
portunity to advertise her charities or 
her multitudinous causes. 

They all gathered, after dinner, in 
the library—the alert young men of the 
Star, the Sun, the Times-Chronicle, and 
the Despatch-Herald. The strange girl 
and Emma had remained in the dining 
room, and at first Walter supported his 
almost-mother-in-law in her interview. 

They appreciated the picturesqueness 
of the story, these young men trained 
to appreciate the unusual, the pictur- 
esque. They visioned, one could see, 
the scene as Mrs. Winship described it 
—her return from the burial of her 
only child, her beautiful daughter, along 
with the man who was to have been 


that daughter’s husband; they saw the 
sun shoot out of the clouds, after the 
phenomenal rains and storms of the 
past fortnight, and, advancing toward 
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the two mourners in that glorious light, 
the girl who claimed that she did not 
know who she was, and whose claim 
was substantiated by the hospital au- 
thorities. 

It was Mr. Clifford Harrington, of 
the Star, who first broke the silence 
when Mrs. Winship had finished talk- 
ing. She had ended on the question: 

“What do you think of it, gentlemen? 
What shall I do? What shall we do, 
rather, for the young lady is more anx- 
ious than words can describe to recover 
her lost identity.” 

Mr. Harrington’s theory was briefly 
enunciated. 

“Fraud, in all probability,” he said 
nonchalantly. “They often are, these 
amnesia victims.” 

Mrs. Winship — smiled. 
rather expected that suggestion, she 
said. In answer to it, she was merely 
going to call her guest into the room. 
Oh, yes, the young men might ask her 
any questions they desired; the young 
lady was only too anxious to recover 
her lost identity. And with that she 
pressed a button and told Gormley to 
summon the lady. 

Even Mr. Harrington, whose _ spe- 
cialty was crime, dismissed the fraud 
theory as soon as the girl turned her 
grave eyes upon him and said, in her 
lovely, earnest, deep-throated voice, 
that she would be glad to answer, in 
so far as she could, any question he 
might ask. There was too noble a sim- 
plicity about her for doubts of her to 
linger in her presence. 

They took pictures of her in every 
conceivable pose, and they published de- 
scriptions of her beneath the pictures. 
They sent to Mrs. Winship the records 
of missing women in Daxton for the 
period in which the lovely unknown 
had been found. But in all the dreary, 
tragic list there was none who remotely 
suggested her. 

They tested her accomplishments. 
They tried her on foreign tongues and 


She had 
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found that she had a working knowl- 
edge of German, French, and Italian— 
the sort of acquaintance a_ well-edu- 
cated and somewhat traveled young 
woman would have. She knew music, 
but she could not play the piano. She 
smiled happily and became reacquainted 
with old friends when Thackeray, 
Dickens, George Meredith, Shake- 
speare, were put into her hands. But 
of the circumstances under which she 
had read those authors, learned the 
motifs of the operas, studied the lan- 
guages, she could give them no hint. 
The hospital record—‘October 10: 
, female, white, about twenty-four, 
blue eyes, auburn hair, five feet five 








inches, one hundred and_ thirty-five 
pounds found on shore in Lakeside 
Park; brought in by Patrolman 


Shields ; suffering from amnesia”—that 
remained, in effect, the sum total of 
knowledge which was available about 
the girl. 

They tried her on names. Did any 
of these sound familiar to her—Abby, 
Alice, Amy, Anna—and so on down 
a long alphabetical list? She listened 
with her heart in her eyes, eager, eager. 
She interrupted them at ‘‘Caroline,” 
with a hand uplifted, and her lips 
formed the syllable quietly. 

“No, no.” She shook her head after 
she had repeated the word two or three 
times. “No. At first I thought 
But no, I don’t know any Caroline.” 

And then she set herself to listen 
patiently until the unlikely “Zenobia” 
sounded the end of their list and she 
negatived that with a smile. A whole 
city directory ‘of surnames proved 
equally fruitless in arousing her mem- 
ory of her own, or of that of any of 
her friends. 

“We shall have to call you something, 
my dear,” Mrs. Winship said after the 
reporters had gone, and the girl ac- 
quiesced. She was indifferent as to 
what the name should be, and Walter, 
Mrs. Winship, and Emma tossed sug- 
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Walter advanced to meet her, took her 

hand, bowed low over it, and then, with a 

sudden impulse, graceful and unexpected, 
raised it to his lips. 


gestions from one to another for half 

an hour. 
“Blanche, 

said 


because she is so fair,” 
Emma, who had fallen into line 
in regard to the interesting case domi- 
ciled under the Winship roof. 

“Aimée,” said Walter, and then, as 
the eyes of two of the women sharp- 
ened upon him, he added: ‘For as- 
suredly she must have been the belovéd 
in some home!” 

“Theodora,” said Mrs. Winship at 
last, and they all knew, as she said it, 
that Theodora would be the name by 
which they would know the girl. “The 
gift of God. For so, my dear, I think 


And— 


knows ?” 


have been to me—to us. 
Who 


stern 


you 
perhaps—perhaps—— 

Looking at her face, newly 
softened, Walter and Emma perceived 
a dawning hope in her that the strange 
girl might, in turn, find her a gift of 
God. Emma’s pretty, small 
features tightened as her mind grasped 


hae 
sharp, 


\unt Laura’s ex- 
But to Walter, 


compounded of fine 


the significance of her 
pression. more subtly 
perceptions and 
woman’s 
mood was pathetic and admirable. He 
divined well as loneliness 
in her; she would fain be as a gift of 
God to this unknown, radiant pres- 


selfish inhibitions, the older 


remorse as 
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ence, both because loss had made her 
newly out-reaching and because her 
conscience convicted her of failures to- 
ward her own daughter. 

The instinct within him that per- 
ceived all this and perceived it with 
sympathy was suddenly debased by the 
perception of how such a mood of Mrs. 
Winship’s might fall in with new de- 
sires already beginning to germinate 
within himself. 


CHAPTER IV. 

As the weeks passed, there grew up 
in the Winship house two unspoken, 
but deeply insistent desires. Mrs. Win- 
ship, caught as she had been at a mo- 
ment of unwonted impressionability, 
when grief had rendered plastic for a 
time the rocky fabric of her nature, 
grew to hope, almost with passion, that 
her guest Theodora might never re- 
cover her memory and with it all the 
lost relationships of her life. The girl 
had touched fresh springs of feeling in 
her; she wanted to keep that youth and 
beauty, that grave simplicity, that ex- 
quisite, unstained honesty, near her. 
And she began, unconsciously at first, 
and then with growing intention, to hin- 
der the efforts to discover Theodora’s 
home and family and identity. After 
all, she reasoned, what more could it 
profit the unknown to find herself than 
to remain lost? How many souls in the 
grim world would give their hopes of a 
shadowy paradise for just the gift that 
had been vouchsafed this girl—the ex- 
punging of all that had been written, 
the spreading before them of a clean, 
untouched page on which to begin to 
write anew? 

On the other hand, there was Emma. 
Emma possessed all the tenacity of pur- 
pose that is covered by mouse-colored 
braids and a soft, smooth, shy-seeming 
personality. Emma was determined 
that the search for belongings for this 
visitor should never halt in so far as 
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she could keep it active. When fate 
had so suddenly removed Laurette 
Winship from her path, it had seemed 
to lie quite straight and fair before 
her. She had said that Aunt Laura, 
in her grief and loneliness, must surely 
turn to her, and she, Emma, was pre- 
pared to be entirely worthy the affec- 
tion that must inevitably be lavished 
upon her. She and Walter would to-. 
gether make life worth while for the 
bereaved woman and would have, in 
addition to the tranquil applause of 
their consciences, their deserved 
worldly reward, when that bereaved 
woman accompanied her blessing of 
them with the opening of the well-filled 
Winship coffers. 

That an accident so wanton as the 
appearance of this appealing girl had 
interposed between her and the gradual 
fulfillment of her dreams was almost 
unbearable. But Emma had never been 
given to futile repinings. Long ago she 
had learned that the sorrows of a de- 
pendent are best concealed. Concealed, 
they may be overcome; flaunted, in- 
dulged, they are, as it were, but invita- 
tions to fresh disaster. Wherefore, 
locking in her furtive breast all the jeal- 
ous anxiety that gnawed at her, she 
tried by every silent indirection to 
thwart her aunt’s unspoken wish. That 
Walter Ebhart day by day gave plainer 
evidence of sharing Mrs. Winship’s de- 
sires in regard to Theodora only added 
power to her efforts. 

It was she who, first perceiving that 
the girl shuddered and drew back when 
about to enter a motor car, called atten- 
tion to the action as a clew. It pointed, 
she said, to a motor accident as the 
cause of Theodora’s loss of memory. 

The girl herself welcomed the sug- 
gestion. Her blue eyes, so intensely 
sapphire that at a little distance they 
seemed black, grew brilliant with hope. 
3ut Mrs. Winship and Walter Ebhart 
affected to treat the suggestion as negli- 
gible. It was far more likely, they de- 
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clared, *trying to hide an unscientific 
warmth of feeling under scientific 
verbiage, that automobiles were merely 
symptomatic of a general nervousness 
than that they were causal. But Emma, 
with a gentle persistence that won 
Theodora’s gratitude, was insistent that 
some investigation be made of motor 
accidents in and about Daxton on the 
day preceding the girl’s admission to 
the hospital. 

She made the suggestion with her 
eyes fixed steadily upon Walter. More 
than two months had passed since the 
railroad disaster had released him from 
the bonds he had been wont to declare 
galling because they kept him from her. 
And during those two months of free- 
dom, he had remained away from her 
far more steadfastly than when Lau- 
rette had been alive. Emma was not 
lacking in shrewdness. She divined the 
delicate new tendrils that were weaving 
about his heart, incasing it against her. 

The unfaltering, calm, mild gaze she 
turned on him as she made the sugges- 
tion that lit lamps of hope in Theo- 
dora’s eyes was notice served to him 
that whatever stand he took now would 
be unmistakable evidence to her of his 
truth or falsity. 

Walter, from one of the 
women to another—from Theodora, 
tremulously radiant, to Mrs. Winship, 
grimly opposed to any that 
threatened her possession of her new 
treasure, to Emma, deliberately trying 
to thwart him in the deepest and, as 
he felt, the holiest wish he had ever 
known—was caught in the coil of his 
weaknesses. Emma had become unal- 
luring to him, but the same cowardice 
that had once held him silent before a 
growing coldness toward Laurette af- 
flicted him now. He did not dare ac- 
cept the challenge in that soft-seeming 
glance; he did not dare tell Emma, in 
effect, that he would fain be through 
with her and free to follow this fresh 
light. 


looking 


course 


“T agree with you, Mother Winship,” 
he said, “that there isn’t a chance in a 
hundred—in a thousand—that Theo- 
dora’s aversion to motors has anything 
to do with her loss of memory. But, 
on the other hand, have we the right to 
neglect a single clew, however vague, 
however doubtful?” 

His reward was the face that Theo- 
dora raised to him, rather than the mo- 
mentary quieting of the cold suspicion 
in Emma’s eyes. 

But when the files of the Daxton pa- 
pers for the days immediately preceding 
Theodora’s arrival at St. Barnabas 
were studied, and the cases of motor 
loss and accident they reported were 
investigated, there was found nothing 
that could be connected with the girl. 
Emma, with a persistence that burned 
within her like a flame, wanted the in- 
vestigation made more searching; she 
wanted automobile-insurance records 
searched. The young mystery expert 
of the Daxton Star received that sug- 
gestion with a stare of real respect di- 
rected toward the mouselike little per- 
son whom he had always overlooked in 
the conferences to which he had been a 
party at Mrs. Winship’s. Glancing at 
her with approbation, he was rewarded 
by finding her rather a pretty little 
thing, by Jove! The cordiality of his 
commendation brought a flush to 
Emma’s soft, pale cheek. 

But the investigation of the insur- 
ance records brought no result except 
to win for young Mr. Harrington a re- 
buke from his chief for wasting his 
time on “dead stuff.” 

“The Flood, the fall of Nineveh, and 
everything else that happened before 
the day after to-morrow,” announced 
this gentleman, in what he conceived to 
be the most modern manner, “‘is too old 
for the Daxton Star. Bring in live 
stuff. Go out after live stuff. No 
more burning excitement over Bu- 
chanan’s election and contemporaneous 
events.” 
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But young Mr. Harrington continued 
to give a certain amount. of his spare 
time to the study of the case of “the 
Winship unknown,” as he called Theo- 
dora. Emma encouraged his attention 
to it; encouraged his pretense of muti- 
nous criticism of his chief; made him 
cups of tea and allowed him to smoke 
innumerable cigarettes while Mrs. Win- 
ship and Theodora were out for brief 
winter-afternoon airings behind the 
old-fashioned, glossy chestnuts. With 
a certain skill, she arranged it several 
times so that Walter Ebhart surprised 
the young reporter at her tea table; but 
whew she detected that relief and not 
jealous rage was Walter’s reaction to 
her ruse, she gave up that profitless 
pastime. Her. intention had not been 
to loosen the hold of the past that she 
and he had known together. 

One afternoon Clifford Harrington 
fairly burst into the house. Theodora 
and Mrs. Winship had gone on their 
regular Thursday visit to the children’s 
ward at St. Bargabas’. Walter was 
coming in to dinner, but he had evaded 
a telephone invitation from Emma to 
arrive before dinner and to have a half 
hour’s talk with her. She was glad to 
see young Harrington even before he 
cried out: 

“Eureka! I believe I’ve got her! 
And now we'll see how old Next-week- 
alone-is-news Dempsey will feel!” 

Dempsey was Harrington’s chief on 
the Star. 

Emma was not interested in Demp- 
sey, but she purred something that Har- 
rington interpreted as sympathy with 
his journalistic point of view before 
she said: 

“But what is it? And how did you 
find it out? Tell me, quick, while I 
make you some tea. Oh, how happy 
Theodora will be!” She clasped pretty 
white hands over her black frock in 
thanksgiving for Theodora. 

“Oh, don’t go on quite so fast! There 
may be nothing in it, after all. But I 
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I ‘have a hunch, 


” 


believe there is! 
Haven’t I always told you I felt 
_ “Yes, yes,” murmured Emma, wish- 
ing to shorten Mr. Harrington’s de- 
scription of his own interesting pre- 
sentiments and prognostications. “But 
tell me what it is.” 

“A girl, Davidson, 
with her father’s chauffeur—and fa- 
ther’s car, also, and a wad of father’s 
money, I believe—on the day before 
this girl—Miss Theodora—was picked 
up in the park.” 

“Bessie Davidson?” Emma’s voice 
expressed disappointment. “I never 
heard of any Davidsons in Daxton.” 

“My dear girl, put on your thinking 
cap,” advised Harrington importantly. 
“Elopers from Daxton wouldn’t elope 
to Daxton, would they? The David- 
sons are Haverford people, two hun- 
dred miles west of here, in Ohio. The 
elopers were on their way to New York 
—of course. To catch a steamer. And 
Daxton is on the best motor road from 
Haverford——” 

“But what ” began Emma help- 
lessly. “But why——” 

“I'll tell it to you straight. You re- 
member that when we were looking 
into the car situation, we came across 
a record of a car found abandoned 
about six miles out of town? Empty? 
You remember, robes and fittings—if 
it had had them—gone, license number 
gone, so that there would be less likeli- 
hood of tracing the thieves who had 
stripped it—as we reasoned then? You 
remember ?” 


Bessie 


eloped 


“T remember something about a car 
that was found outside the city limits, 
for which no owner seemed to be forth- 
coming,” said Emma. 

She said it a little sulkily. It did not 
seem to her that there was any prob- 
ability that an eloping Bessie Davidson 
would be one with Theodora, starlike 
and serene. 
was something yet to come to offset the 


However, perhaps there 
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mere psychology of the case. 
ton went on: 

“Well, that car was a Dimmer-Box- 
ton, which was what Bessie Davidson 
eloped in. You see, the Davidsons are 
new-rich people, and they wanted it 
kept dark that their daughter had com- 
mitted the faux pas of eloping with 
a chauffeur—married at that! No vul- 
gar publicity for them. They might be 
able to get Bessie back, not too much 
damaged in reputation, provided they 
kept their own counsel and were pre- 
pared.to buy off the chauffeur when- 
ever he felt like turning an easy penny 
by blackmail. 


Harring- 


So they didn’t send out 
a general alarm or stir up the police 
department. They engaged the Burker- 
tons to handle the pursuit and search 
for them. Well, the clews led toward 
Daxton, but a little west of here they 
disappeared, on the very day before 
this girl, Theodora, was found wander- 
ing in the park.” 

“But where is the man?” 

“The man, of course, was a crook.” 
Harrington stated his theory as if it 
were fact. “He didn’t want Bessie as 
much as he wanted some of Father 
IDavidson’s money. The girl had a neat 
collection of bonds and certificates of 
her own, also, which have all disap- 
peared. You see what happened.” 

Young Harrington threw away the 
cigarette he had just lighted and lighted 
another, as he paced the room and out- 
lined the situation. His face was flushed 
with the intensity of his convictions. 

“No, I don’t,’ declared Emma with 
some exasperation. “I don’t at all see 
what happened.” 

“Why, they rob father and elope, 
Bessie and the chauf. And probably, 
as they approach Daxton, the man gives 
her a dose of dope or a knock-out blow, 
or in some way renders her temporarily 
harmless. He possesses himself of all 
the securities she has gathered together. 
He drops her and he_strips the Dimmer- 
Boxton—a recent one at that—of every- 
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thing that could serve as identification. 
Dimmer-Boxtons by themselves are as 
plentiful as interurban trolley cars and 
have no more individuality. He dumps 
Bessie out to wander, in her doped con- 
dition 

“But he must be an awful villain!” 
protested Emma, sincerely shocked. 

To her, villainy was real in propor- 
tion to its crudity, and it never occurred 
to her, in bending all the conditions of 
her own little world to her own little 
aims, that she could possibly be re- 
garded as guilty of anything with an 
ugly name. 

“I don’t suppose he was the Chevalier 
Bayard in disguise,” agreed Harring- 
ton. He lit another cigarette. Then he 
sat down, suddenly relaxed and need- 
ing sympathy. “Don’t you think there 
may be something in it?” He pleaded 
with her to be kind, and Emma was al- 
ways kind. 

“Of course there may be,” she agreed. 
“Only—we mustn’t leave any ends 
loose. How did you learn all this?” 

“Flynn, of the Burkertons, is an old 
pal of mine, and he has just come to 
Daxton on a case for the foundry. I 
met up with him, and he got to telling 
me about this. He’s sore because the 
Davidsons have finally about decided 
to go in for publicity and have called 
the private detectives off. When I told 
him that an unknown young woman 
who had lost her identity turned up in 
the park here on the same day that the 
stripped car was found outside the city, 
he got tremendously excited. He’s 
coming around to see Mrs. Winship—— 
What’s the matter, Miss Houghton?” 

Emma was laughing in unaffected, 
unconcealed mirth. 

“T’m thinking how Aunt Laura will 
like it if her gift of God turns out to 
be a girl who was sunning away with a 
married chauffeur.” 

Young Harrington grinned amusedly. 
Then he wrinkled his forehead dubi- 
ously. 
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“T never thought 
much about how 
your aunt’s gift of 
God would fit into 
this story. She 

“She certainly 
doesn’t seem to fit,” 
Emma_ conceded. 
She said it. almost 
ruefully, “Still, isn’t 
it likely that other 
strange things have 
happened to her 
mind besides’ the 
loss of her identity ? 
Her nature may 
have changed tem- 
porarily. Her other 
self—her real self” 
—Emma_e empha- 
sized the word— 
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CHAPTER ¥. 

Mrs. Winship, in- 
formed upon her re- 
turn that a young 


oa 2 


woman was missing \ 


from Haverford, in a 
the next State, we 
whose _—_ disappear- J 

ance dated from the 
day preceding that 
on which Theodora 
had been taken to 
St. Barnabas, and that a motor car had 
figured in her departure from her 
home, was unbelieving and angry. 
Emma had told the tale tactfully, slur- 
ring over the elopement feature and 
entirely omitting the stolen securities. 
She had decided that it would not be 
“nice” in her to speak what might be 
calumny of their guest, and she realized 
how much more damningly effective all 
this information would be upon the lips 
of a Mr. Flynn or of the wronged Mr. 
Davidson himself. But far from ap- 
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prectating her forbearance, Mrs. Win- 
ship was merely irritated with her. 

“T want your efforts to connect Theo- 
dora with every disreputable or disas- 
trous happening of the last year to 
stop!” she commanded heavily. “It’s 
all absurd on the face of it! You de- 
scribe the—the misfortune, to speak 
kindly—of some harum-scarum, under- 
bred young person and ascribe it to 
Theodora, who, all the world can see, 
is incapable of anything underbred or 
harum-scarum. Of course’’—she bent 
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stern brows upon the girl—“I under- 
stand you. You’re jealous of her. You 
think that I like her too well, and you 
think that Walter Ebhart likes her too 
well. But I assure you that you don’t 
improve your chances with either of us 
by your attempts to belittle her.” 

Emma’s face was scarlet, but Emma’s 
tongue had been schooled more success- 
fully than her blood during the years of 
her dependence. 

“You do me a cruel injustice, Aunt 
Laura,” she said in a voice that achieved 
dignity. ‘But even to escape that, I 
can’t be a party to any effort to cheat 
Theodora out of her own life. That’s 
what it will amount to if we stop try- 
ing to find out who she is. You forget 
that she wants to be restored to her 
past, to herself. For her sake, I shall 
never stop trying!” 

They were in the library before din- 
ner when they spoke thus, and upon 
Emma’s final phrases, Walter was ush- 
ered in. Mrs. Winship, herself a little 
flushed by Emma’s perfectly just state- 
ment of facts, turned impetuously to- 
ward him. 

“She has ‘found’ Theodora again!’ 
she said contemptuously. “An abducted 
idiot of a girl this time—or something 
of that sort. I want it to stop, Walter. 
The girl is dear to me. She fills a 
place in my life. She stops the throb- 
bing of my wound over my lost daugh- 
ter. I think she has come to fill the 
same vacancy in your heart. Let us 
try to keep her with us. I[—TI will adopt 
her if that is the best way. And you— 
you marry her, Walter! Then she need 
never leave us, no matter what her past 
may have been. No parents, no one at 
all, can take a wife from her husband.” 

Walter was ashen. He felt Emma’s 
unflinching gaze upon him, relentless 
and terrible for all its deceptive soft- 
ness. Even though his eyes were turned 
solely toward Mrs. Winship’s eager 
face, he was more conscious of Emma 
than he had ever been before in his 
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life, even in the days when her smooth 
roundness, her delicacy, her subdued 
color, had seemed to him such a 
blessed relief from the blaze of Lau- 
rette’s beauty, the pride of Laurette’s 
carriage, the imperiousness of Lau- 
rette’s will. He longed to answer Mrs. 
Winship as she wished him to; he 
longed to take what she offered him, 
in so far as the gift was hers to offer— 
love and fortune. But Emma waited, 
too. And there waited also lifelong 
habit that had never yet allowed him 
to make a hard present choice for the 
sake of future good. 

“T have no reason to think that Theo- 
dora cares for me,” he temporized. 

“Oh, if that is all!” Mrs. Winship 
dismissed that half-hearted objection. 
“She will, if she doesn’t. You’—she 
looked at him appraisingly as he stood 
there, singularly handsome from the 
crown of his black head down every 
slender, lithe, strong curve to his feet— 
“you have the looks that appeal to 
women, Walter. She likes you already 
—at least likes you!” 

“Of course,” said Emma softly, as 
she withdrew her mild, fixed regard 
from Walter’s face, “Theodora may 
have been married already. But I sup- 
pose some way could be found to fix 
that up—er—legally, in case she wanted 
to marry Walter or—any one? ‘That 
is in case she doesn’t turn out to be 
this Bessie Davidson, who eloped with 
her father’s chauffeur after robbing her 
father.” She used no euphemisms now 
in describing the heroine of young Har- 
rington’s tale, but she uttered the damn- 
ing words gently, as if without venom. 

And then Theodora came into the 
room, slim and beautiful, virginal as 
Diana, a silver crescent floating high 
above the murk of earth. She had 
never laughed since she had first ap- 
peared to them, but her face was irradi- 
ated now by some smiling memory of 
the afternoon with the sick children. 
Walter advanced to meet her, took her 
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hand, bowed low over it, and then, with 
a sudden impulse, graceful and unex- 
pected; raised it to his lips. Theodora 
colored a little, looked at him in some 
surprise, and then looked quickly away. 
Yet Mrs. Winship, watching the scene 
with approval, felt that the girl had in 
that brief look, perhaps, seen him for 
the first time—had for the first time 
marked the fine ivory of his skin, the 
color of his dark-browed eyes, the sub- 
tle molding of.his face and head. 

“Emma,” explained Mrs. Winship 
scornfully, “has a new discovery of 
you ig 

“Aunt Laura,” interrupted Emma 
firmly, “you must not make me re- 
sponsible for anything in this affair. It 
was you, you remember, who first in- 
vited newspaper aid in trying to trace 
Theodora’s identity. I think you were 
wise and right to do it. But you can’t 
call the newspapers on and off at your 
own whim.” Then she turned to Theo- 
dora. “We all hate the thought of 
losing you’ so,” she said sweetly, “that 
we are in danger of playing you false, 
of not following up clews, of not look- 
ing—really looking. But you want to 
be found still, do you not?” 

“Of course, of course!” cried the girl 
earnestly, crossing to Emma and taking 
her hands as if they were the kind 
hands of a wise sister. 

And then the telephone rang, and 
the jubilant voice of young Harrington 
announced over it that Mr. Davidson 
would be present in Daxton the next 
day, to identify the unknown young 
woman at Mrs. Winship’s. Flynn had 
declared it a mere waste of time to fool 
with photographs and descriptions! 


CHAPTER VI. 

Mr. Davidson, of Haverford, had de- 
parted from his brief interview with 
Theodora and Mrs. Winship, rather re- 
lieved that the stately young woman 
who had come unhesitatingly forward 
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for his inspection was no child of his. 
Bessie had had her faults, to be sure, 
but she had never had the supreme fault 
of making a vulgar, irascible old 
sensualist of a parent feel himself unfit 
for her society. Mr. Davidson, in joy- 
fully repudiating all relationship with 
Theodora, felt as grateful to fate for 
not making him sire to that piece of 
pure perfection as he would have felt 
had he been threatened with a Fra An- 
gelico angel at his fireside and had then 
been let off from the too lofty compan- 
ionship. And Theodora also breathed 
a deep sigh of relief when the interview 
was over. 

After that experience, Mrs. Winship 
found it a little less difficult than before 
to talk to the girl about the possibility 
of giving up the search for her lost 
identity. Theodora saw that there 
might be painful possibilities in restora- 
tion to her former consciousness. Sup- 
pose that rather terrible old man had 
been her father—suppose she had been 
even now traveling toward the sort of 
home he would be likely to have—what 
a nightmare! Yet, if he had proved in 
truth her father, would she have felt 
in this unfilial way toward him? In- 
deed, if he had proved in truth her 
father, might she not still have failed 
to recognize the fact? Might not the 
loosened chords of her spirit still have 
refused to give forth an answering tone 
at his touch? Might it not be, as Mrs. 
Winship suggested, that the past was 
literally dead for her, and that, even if 
those to wiiom she was dear should find 
her, should know her, she might still 
fail to know them, might crucify them 
with blank unrecognition? 

Yet when finally, early in March, 
she yielded to Laura Winship and to 
Walter Ebhart and consented to throw 
in her future with theirs, as daughter 
to the one and wife to the other, she 
gave way to a wild outburst of weep- 
ing, the first she had had since she had 
come to them. She begged their for- 
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giveness for what, she said, must seem 
to them like the blackest ingratitude, 
but even as she begged, she wept the 
more. She wept a loss of which she 
did not know the measure. She de- 
clared herself bowed down to them in 
utter thankfulness for their love, but 
the wings of her heart seemed to beat 
frantically against the closing door of a 
cage that shut her in from—what? 
Some infinite sweetness, some infinite 
warmth and gladness, which her new 
friends did not represent to her. 
Scarcely more tangible was her percep- 
tion of that which she was foregoing 
than are the child’s recollections of the 
“trailing clouds of glory” that en- 
wrapped his spirit before it took on 
the life of the flesh. Yet there was an 
agonized sense of loss in her choice. 

After the momentous decision was 
reached, there was some happiness in 
the big old house, some wretchedness, 
some apprehension, and presumably 
some resentment. 

Mrs. Winship was jubilant. She 
had, in the first place, achieved her own 
will, and this had always been to her 
the kernel of happiness. In the second 
place she had, as she was perfectly 
aware, thwarted Emma, and for Emma 
she cherished a feeling compounded of 
hatred, contempt, and the coercion of 
conscience ; she had, she maintained, al- 
ways “done her duty” by the girl. She 
had saved Walter Ebhart, for whom 
she had a half-scornful affection—the 
affection of a proud, strong nature for 
a charming, weak, and vacillating one— 
from a ruinous marriage with a penni- 
less girl; for if Emma had succeeded 
in capturing Walter, she told herself, 
the two could have starved together 
for all that she would have done for 
them! And then, finalfy, she found her 
heart reaching out humbly and ador- 
ingly toward the lovely personality that 
had stood upon her threshold when she 
had come from burying her daughter, 
a veritable angel of comfort, the herald 
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of a resurrection within her of so much 
that she had thought laid away in Lau- 
rette’s grave. 

Theodora was frightened and trou- 
bled. And these were emotions which 
some simple sense of right and wrong, 
brought over from her past, forbade 
her to indulge. She found herself mur- 
muring, when each morning she awak- 
ened with that sense of loss, that fore- 
boding of sorrow, upon her: “Be gal- 
lant, be high-hearted.” She recited the 
dictum like a sentence learned as one 
learns verse, but there came to her no 
glimmer of how or when she had 
learned it. Only, in those twenty-three 
or four years that lay behind her, more 
irrevocable than the sun to a newly 
blinded man, some one must have made 
her believe that to be gallant, to be high- 
hearted, was a rule for life. It was a 
rule she found it hard to follow, though 
she told herself—she must love 
Walter. She was so grateful to him! 
She also liked to look at him. One 
night she found her hands kneading the 
air, so to speak, as if modeling that 
finely sensitive face, that handsome 
head. But when she realized what she 
was doing, and sought to guide her 
hands by her will, they fell inert, and 
she could not again capture the trick 
that had seemed so sure, so instinctive, 
until observed by her intelligence. 

What Emma felt, Walter could only 
conjecture. His conjectures were mis- 
erably apprehensive. She had _ con- 
gratulated him without enthusiasm, but 
without apparent threat. And yet he 
felt that she did threaten him. With 
what? And when would she decide to 
take action? At what point in the game 
would she go to Laura Winship, puri- 
tanically severe, blazingly honest, and 
reveal the petty, back-stairs flirtation 
that had degraded the final months of his 
engagement to Laurette? When would 
she produce the handful of notes that 
would be the evidence against him, as 
a liar and a coward and a double traitor, 
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disloyal once to the dead girl, disloyal 
now to Emma? 

Or would she never produce them? 
Would she merely live on forever with 
her Aunt Laitra and with him and 
Theodora—for a condition of the new 
relationship was that the young mar- 
ried couple were to make the Winship 
place their home—always kéeping her 
revelations for some future moment, 
when they would be more unbearable 
yet? 

He did not know; he could not guess. 
And in his uncertainty was the essence 
of his discomfort—as probably, he ac- 
knowledged, Emma intended. 

The papers of adoption were to be 
drawn up as soon as Mrs. Winship’s 
lawyer returned from a’ trip to New 
York. The newspapers had been ap- 
prised of the romantic result of the 
mysterious case of amnesia. The date 
of the wedding had been set—the Tues- 
day after Easter, in the middle of 
April. Mrs. Winship was superintend- 
ing Theodora’s trousseau with more 
zest, even, than she had shown in super- 
intending lLaurette’s, a six-month 
earlier. Emma, who was a skilled em- 
broiderer, was at work upon linens 
which it was understood she intended 
as a gift for the bride. Everything was 
advancing steadily toward the outcome 
desired passionately by two of the ac- 
tors, at least, in the little drama, when 
another climax was suddenly decreed. 

It was mid-afternoon of a sultry, 
lowering day in early March. Mrs. 
Winship had gone downtown alone, 
Theodora, who was almost invariably 
her companion on all her trips, having 
been excused on the unusual plea of a 
headache. The girl had been splendidly 
well ever since she had first come to the 
Winship house, never showing trace of 
any ailment, however trivial. When 
Emma’s pretty little nose was reddened 
with a cold, when Laura Winship was 
sneezing, and even Walter admitted a 
suspicion of influenza, she had been su- 
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perbly well. She was never tired, never 
slept badly, never admitted acquaintance 
with any physical weakness. So that 
her confession to a headache—con- 
firmed, too, by an unusual pallor and a 
heaviness of the eyelids—caused al- 
most as much consternation as symp- 
toms of pneumonia in a less robust per- 
son. Mrs, Winship had been almost 
for giving up her expedition, but Theo- 
dora had persuaded her out of that no- 
tion. She had remained in her room 
after her friend had gone out, and had 
patiently accepted [Emma’s aromatic 
vinegars and soft-footed ministrations 
with the window shades and the cover- 
lids. But she had sighed with relief 
when the other girl had finally with- 
drawn, 

At four o’clock young Harrington 
came in. He watched Emma at her 
pretty feminine task of beautifying the 
possessions that were to be another 
woman’s, and he talked of his office, 
himself, his chief, his ambitions, and 
now and then of his rudderless life. 
The monogrammed napkins had appar- 
ently turned his thoughts toward the 
desirability of domesticity—or perhaps 
it was Emma, a very figure for a fire- 
side, if ever there were one. 

She, realizing the drift of his talk, 
was busier with her mind than with 
her needle. What should she do? 
Forego the rich revenge she had in- 
tended, sometime, somehow, to take 
upon Walter Ebhart, whose crowning 
moment of happiness was to be black- 
ened by the demonstration of his cow- 
ardice and deceit, and let this young 
man take her away from Aunt Win- 
ship’s luxuries to a simpler home? 

“T suppose a girl brought up like you 
has never even seen the inside of one 
of those thirty-dollar flats,” young Har- 
rington said gloomily, and Emma was 
replying warily: 

“Don’t be silly! Don’t half the young 
married people of one’s acquaintance 
start in an apartment?” 
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“*She says,’’ he reported * 


Miss Carey Vandershott died 
last October-——”’ 


A black cloud 
A rumble 


The room darkened. 
was spreading over the sky. 
of thunder sounded. 

“We're in for: the first thunder- 
storm,’ remarked Harrington. “Do 
you know it’s been eighty-two degrees 
noon? The hottest March goth 
since records have been kept. And the 
humidity ss 

Behind them, the curtains at the door 
were pushed aside. 

“What was that?” cried Theodora’s 
voice agonizedly. They whirled in their 
chairs to look at her. She stood before 
them in her long pale-blue dressing 
gown, her hair in two great ropes of 
bronze down her back, her little feet 
in pale-blue mules. ‘What was it? 
What was it?” 


since 


tay 
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“Do you mean the thunder?” asked 
Emma, nonplused, rising, with her 
trained instinct, to place the girl com- 
fortably in a big chair. 

As she spoke, there was another, 
deeper growling of the electrically 
charged clouds. 

“That! That! Oh, what is that?” 

Theodora seemed almost beside her- 
self with terror. She clung desperately 
to Emma’s hands. ° 

“Why, it’s the rumbling of thunder, 
dear, of course.” 

Emma spoke protectively, but with 
amazement. Was this premature spring 
tempest the manifestation of a force 
that the girl had forgotten as entirely 
as she had her name and estate? Was 
the oncoming thunderstorm to her what 
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it might be to an infant or to a savage 


who had miraculously escaped experi- 


encing it? 

A sudden wild wind uprose; there 
was the scream of demons through the 
branches of the bare outside ; 
doors and shutters slammed. Servants 
ran to close the windows, which had 
been opened wide to temper the unsea- 
sonable heat of the day. A furious 
clatter of raindrops made a noise of 
bullets upon the roof of the porch out- 
side the library, threatened the glass of 
the windows. Theodora tried to thrust 
Iemma aside, as if, unhampered, she 
could somewhere find shelter from the 
terrible force that was overturning 
the orderly procedure of the day. 

And then a steel-blue flash of light- 
ning rent the world from dome to foun- 
dation the house shook in a clap of 
thunder. With a scream, the agonized 
girl lost consciousness. 

Emma, white and terrified herself, 
held hér unsteadily for a second, then, 
with Harrington’s help, laid her upon 
a couch, 

“It. sounded as if we were struck,” 
she faltered, “but I suppose we were 
not——” 

“T’ll run through the house with 
Gormley to make sure that no damage 
was done.” 

Harrington was pressing a bell as he 
spoke, and to the frightened servant 
who responded to his summons, he gave 
an order for brandy, for aromatic am- 
monia, for water—and then was off 
with Gormley toward the attic. 

Emma was frightened, but the de- 
pendent’s habit of composure stood her 
in good stead. She moistened Theo- 
dora’s pale lips with the brandy; she 
bade the maid hold the ammonia to her 
nostrils; and she dampened the lovely, 
broad, serene brow with water. Theo- 
dora sighed, shuddered, and opened her 
eyes. The storm was passing; already 
the rumbling thunder sounded far 
away, the black cloud that had held all 


trees 
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the disturbance in its inky vapor was 
rushing across the heavens, and out of 
a cold blue sky toward the horizon an 
icy wind drove the heat away. 

“There! You're all right now!” said 
Emma encouragingly. “Swallow that.” 
She pressed a liqueur glass of brandy 
upon the girl, who drank it obediently, 
but dazedly. “It was a horrid storm, 
and if you had forgotten what storms 
were like, I don’t wonder that you were 
frightened half to death.” 

Theodora raised herself higher on 
her elbow. She stared fixedly at 
Emma. . 

“T think,” said that young woman, 
a trifle nervously, “that 1’ll send, for the 
doctor. I’m sure you’re perfectly all 
right, dear, but Aunt Laura would 
never forgive me if | left anything un- 
done. Myra”’—she addressed the serv- 
ant who stood beside them with the de- 
canter in her hand—‘call up Doctor 
Weston——” 


“Everything O. K. upstairs,” an- 
nounced Harrington, returning, “but 


the chestnut tree in the side yard is 
split in two almost to the root. It will 
have to be cut down at once. Ah, Miss 
Theodora, are you all right again?” 

“Theodora?” said the girl. She sat 
erect now and passed her hand across 
her forehead. ‘Theodora? No, no, 
please don’t speak—for a minute! Let 
me think! It’s coming back! It’s com- 
ing back!” , 

Harrington and Emma exchanged a 
glance of excitement. Gormley, with 
his admirable sense of the fitness of 
things, ordered the open-mouthed Myra 
from the room, and himself withdrew, 
out of sight if not out of earshot. 

By and by Theodora raised her head. 
Her face was white and shining. Her 
blue eyes blazed. Her lips trembled as 
she spoke. 

“Please, please,” she said, “telephone 
to New York and find out if there is a 
Doctor Adrian Vandershott there. I 
want’’—she spoke with a rigid quietude 
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under which they divined an almost un- 
bearable tensity of emotion—‘I want 
to make sure that I’m not just—dream- 
ing—something. I want to make sure 
that I’m not mad,” she finished with 
quivering lips. 

“We shan’t have to telephone to New 
York to find out about a Doctor Van- 
dershott,” said Harrington quickly. 
“There'll be a New York telephone di- 
rectory in telephone headquarters here.” 

He ran to the instrument on the table 
and they heard him putting quick com- 
mands and questions to the operator. 
The two girls watched him in fasci- 
nated silence. 

“Right as a trivet,’ he finally said, 
putting his hand over the mouthpiece. 
“Doctor Adrian Vandershott, 208 Mad- 
Avenue, New York. Do you want 
the number, Miss Theodora ?” 

“Ts it Vanderbilt 82,000?” she whis- 
pered? 


And 


ison 


after a question to the 
operator, “Right-o !” 
tears began to run down her cheeks. 
“Oh. ‘thank God, thank God!” she 
cried, vibrantly. “I’m not mad! IT’m 
coming back! I’m _ coming back! 
Please get me my father—— 

“Doctor Vandershott ?” 

She modded yes to Harrington’s ques- 
tion and came to stand beside him at 
the table. But when, after an eternity, 
Harrington got the New York connec- 
tion arid began to talk, he turned a com- 
miserating face toward her. 

“Doctor Vandershott went to France 
in November, they say,” he reported. 
“It’s his secretary speaking——” 

“Let me have the wire!” She seized 
the receiver, and her voice, infinitely 
musical, infinitely pathetic, trembled 
across space: “Is that you, Miss Hes- 
ter? Yes? Oh, don’t you know me? 
It is Carey speaking—Carey Vander- 


when, 
he answered, 


” 








shott Then, with frozen eyes of 
horror, she looked at her companions: 
“She has screamed!” she told them. 


She is saying—— 


“She has screamed! 


Oh, what is she saying?’ Again she 
thrust the receiver toward Harrington. 

He took it, listened, spoke, and finally 
turned grave, anxious eyes upon Theo- 
dora. 

“She he reported, “that Miss 
Carey Vandershott, Doctor Adrian 
Vandershott’s daughter, died last Oc- 


” 
says, 


tober—— 

The girl shuddered. 

“Have I gone mad?” she asked des- 
perately. “I forgot who I was—and 
now I think I’m some ohe that I am 
not? But I know, I kiow’’—she threw 
back her shoulders, uplifted her glorious 
head—“I know I am Carey Vander- 
shott !” 

“\Vhat were the circumstances of 
Miss Vandershott’s death?” she heard 
professional, un- 
emotional, that other voice, 
four hundred miles away. He nodded 
and wrote in cabalistic designs upon a 
pad as the voice answered, Tig he 
took up the speech himself, 

“Was rhe: no possibility of mis- 
take? ask because a young woman, 
suffering from amnesia, was found 
Lakeside Park, Daxton, Pennsylvania, 
on,October 10 of last year. She has 
just seerhed to recover knowledge of 
herself, and she claims to be Miss Carey 


voice, 
asking of 


Harrington’s 





Vandershott, daughter of Doctor 
Adrian Vandershott 

“Miss Hester, Miss Hester, don’t 
you know my voice?” 

Theodora had caught the receiver 


from Harrington’s hands and _ had 
pushed herself into his place. 
Apparently there was silence at the 
other end of the wire for a minute. 
Then despair darkened the girl’s 
“She ‘says there is no doubt of my 
death—of Carey Vandershott’s death,” 
dropping the instrument 


Tace, 


she announced, 


weakly again. Then,she rallied; car- 
mine stained her pale cheeks. She 
picked up the receiver again. “Miss 


—her voice went singing along 
Douglas Gillespie in 


Hester” 
the wires—‘‘is 
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town? What? With Doctor Vander- 
shott in Fr ” The color receded 
from cheek and brow; her very lips 
grew white. “Perhaps I am mad,” she 
muttered. 

“But you are not,” declared Emma 
with sudden authority. “You are not. 
Other people may be, but you are not. 
And there’s just one person who can 
straighten the whole thing out. That 
is Clifford Harrington.” The young 
man flushed with surprise and pleasure 
as she turned her pretty, mild eyes upon 
him with conviction. “He’s going to 
take the next train to New York with 
your photographs. And no one—no 
one”—she italicized the words—“is to 
know a thing about your—your recov- 
ery—until he comes back—with this 
Miss Hester! Otherwise,” she warned 
the girl, about to protest, “they’ll have 
you married to Walter Ebhart to- 
night.” 

“Oh,” said Theodora promptly, re- 
calling Walter for the. first time, “I 
can’t do that. I’m engaged to Doctor 
Gillespie.” 

“To bed with you, then,” commanded 
Emma, “or you'll not be engaged to 
him by to-morrow! And—another 
thing! Mr. Harrington and the Star 
are to have the story, exclusively? You 
agree to that?” 

Harrington added an amazed grati- 
tude to the emotions depicted on his 
countenance, and Theodora agreed to 
“anything, anything you say, dear 
Emma!” 





CHAPTER VII. 

It was by young Mr. Harrington’s 
masterly handling of the “Mystery of 
Carey Vandershott” that he won his 
entry into New York journalism. The 
story of the solving of the mystery ap- 
peared simultaneously in the Daxton 
Star and in the New York paper with 
which, on his trip to the metropolis, 
he had thoughtfully made arrangements 
for coincident publication. 


Shorn of the picturesque touches 
with which he embroidered the tale and 
with the suspense which he artfully 
contrived, the history of his trip, with 
its clearing up of obscurities, was this: 

He went from Daxton to New York 
and sought the office of the eminent 
bacteriologist, Doctor Adrian Vander- 
shott, without even pausing to engage 
a room at an hotel. Miss Hester Ded- 
erick, a woman of fifty-five, Doctor 
Vandershott’s secretary for fifteen 
years, was waiting, by arrangement, to 
receive him. She identified the photo- 
graphs that he carried as apparently 
those of the doctor’s daughter. She ad- 
mitted that the voice that had spoken 
to her on the long-distance telephone 
had sounded like that of Miss Vander- 
shott. But to both the resemblances 
she opposed the simple fact that Carey 
Vandershott, a promising young sculp- 
tor, was dead, killed in a fire that had 
destroyed the garage at her father’s 
summer place, near Azalea Hill, Ohio, 
the previous October. Miss Dederick 
had not been at Azalea Hill at the time, 
but she was familiar with the circum- 
stances of the tragedy and she related 
them to Mr. Harrington. 

Azalea Hill was a small summer set- 
tlement on the shore of Lake Erie. It 
was, indeed, the old farm where Doctor 
Vandershott had been born, together 
with a few other old farms, renamed 
and rejuvenated and become country 
places. The doctor and his motherless 
daughter were accustomed to spend the 
autumn there every year. They were 
in residence at the time of the fire, 
although Doctor Vandershott was ab- 
sent for the day, having gone to a con- 
sultation in Cleveland at the request 
of a colleague. Miss Vandershott’s 
fiancé, Doctor Douglas Gillespie, was 
expected that afternoon from New 
York. He and she were to have been 
married at Azalea Hill late in October. 
Miss Vandershott was going to drive 
in, not to the Azalea Hill station, at 
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which the through trains did not stop, 
but to the city of Johnsport, twenty 
miles distant, to meet him. There was 
no chauffeur on the place, and only two 
maids in the house, the doctor and his 
daughter practicing, during these au- 
tumn holidays, the simple-life theories 
to which they both subscribed. 

On this particular day, a thunder- 
storm had been gathering as Carey 
made ready to start for Doctor Gil- 
lespie. Norah, the cook, had tried to 
dissuade her from undertaking the run 
into Johnsport. But the girl, who had 
always had the fearlessness of abound- 
ing physical health and perfectly ad- 
justed nerves, had laughed at the serv- 
ant’s advice, had prognosticated that 
the storm would blow over, and had 
gone into the garage to get out the car. 
No one had seen her alive again. 

In ten or fifteen minutes, the storm 
not passing off, Norah and Ellen, the 
other maid, had started together on a 
window-closing tour of the house. Ellen 
was admittedly panic-stricken by elec- 
trical storms and had refused to go 
alone. The telephone in the hall hap- 
pening to ring as they passed through, 
she had insisted upon waiting while 
Norah answered it. 

Even while Norah, grumbling over 
the poor connection that the atmos- 
pheric disturbances had caused, had 
waited, struggling to understand the 
message, a clap and a flash had oc- 
curred together. Norah, her hand 
upon the electric instrument, had been 
shocked and_ stunned. Ellen had 
dropped beside her upon the hall floor, 
screaming and praying, hiding her face 
and counting her beads, which she al- 
ways carried in such storms. Even 
when Norah had stirred again, Ellen, 
completely demoralized, had made no 
effort to rise. 

It was not until a neighbor burst 
wildly into the hall, perhaps ten min- 
utes later, that the two women had 
learned that the garage had been struck 
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by lightning and was then in flames. 
A barrel of gasoline, apparently at once 
ignited by the stroke, had exploded, and 
the intensity of the blaze had made it 
impossible for the neighbors, who had 
gathered from the surrounding places 
as quickly as possible, to enter the 
building to rescue any property. The 
wind, fortunately, being away from the 
house toward the lake, the dwelling it- 
self had not been threatened. In forty 
minutes the ruin had been complete. 


No one had at first had any fear 
whatever for Miss Carey. Although 


Norah and Ellen had not seen her take 
the car out, they themselves being busy 
on the other side of the house, they 
had no question whatever about her 
having done so. It had been, they both 
declared—when the one had recovered 
from her slight shock and the other 
from her panic—fully fifteen minutes 
after the girl had left the house that 
the disastrous bolt had struck. Their 
horror, therefore, at making out, amid 
the blazing ruins of the garage, the 
twisted steel work of a car, was miti- 
gated by the belief that it could not pos- 
sibly be Miss Carey’s. 

But when investigation of the em- 
bers was possible, not only were the 
remnants of the car discovered to be 
those of a Dimmer-Boxton, Carey’s 
purchase of that summer, but the frag- 


ments of two human skeletons had 
been found. The explanation was all 
too plain. Carey had not already 


started before the devastating stroke 
came. She had been, presumably, 
sh&cked or stunned by it as Norah had 
been, and had, therefore, been unable 
to make any effort to save herself from 
the flames that had immediately burst 
forth. It was also reasoned that the 
man whose bones were found had been 
a wayfarer who had sought shelter 
from the gathering storm, according to 
the country custom. The fact that 


Carey had not arrived at Johnsport, 
and that no message was ever received 
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from her, confirmed 
the obvious explana- 
tion. 

All this Mr. Har- 
rington had learned 
in New York from 
Miss Hester Deder- 
ick, and also how the 
two doctors who had 
adored the dead girl 
had come back to that 
city, stricken men, 
and sought work 
abroad, whither, in- 
deed, the older man 
had been intending to 
go after his daugh- 
ter’s marriage. 

The rest of the 
story was written 
after Miss Dederick 
had accompanied 
Harrington back to 
Daxton the very next 
day, and had looked 
with dazed eyes upon 
the quivering, beauti- 
ful face of the girl, 
who said to her in 
heartbreaking tones: 

“Oh, Miss Hester, 
I am Carey Vandershott, am I not? 
Say that you know me!” 

Miss Dederick had faltered that she 
did indeed know her, and Carey, 
flushed with happiness, had listened to 
the story as far as it was then written. 
Continually she laid restraint upon her- 
self to prevent interruption, but when 
the tale was ended, she cried out, in a 
rain of tears and a rush of incoherent 
words: 

“Oh, the poor things! The poor 
things !” 

And when they looked to her for ex- 
planation, she gave it thus: 

The storm had been darkening as she 
had fastened the curtains on her new 
car, and when she had maneuvered it 
out of the garage, there had been a 





She had inchoate recollections of 

striving to- get more speed out 

of her machine, of going on and 

on, faster and faster, through 
the heavy storm. 


great, purple-black cloud from which 
rain spat in widely separated drops over 
the whole landscape. She had suddenly 
remembered chains and had gone back 
into the garage to get them. Coming 
out into the curiously lighted, threat- 
ening afternoon, she had found another 
car, also a Dimmer-Boxton, turning 
into the grounds. A man and a girl 
were in it—likable young persons, as 
Carey recalled them. They had proph- 
esied an immediate downpour and had 
asked if they might have shelter in the 
garage. Carey had hospitably pressed 
them to go to the house after putting 
up their car, but they had said, some- 
what peculiarly as she had thought at 
the time, that they preferred to stay 
in the garage. They had advised her 
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not to venture out on the road until the 
storm had spent its fury, but she had 
laughed, and had assured them of her 
entire She had always 
liked storms, she had said. 

And so, leaving them in the garage, 
she had jumped again into her own car, 
and had driven off in the direction of 
the Johnsport road, going a little more 
swiftly than usual both to make up for 
time lost in the garage and that likely 
to be lost on wet country roads between 
Azalea Hill and Johnsport. 

Soon her recollections began to grow 
confused. She remembered dashing 
through a village not far from her 
home before the full fury of the storm 
reached her. Then it had burst, and 
for the first time in her life she had 
been afraid of lightning, so sharp and 
blue and ceaseless had been its flashes, 
so heavy and continuous the detonations 
of the thunder. Still she had pushed 
on, instead of seeking shelter, having, 
in her new panic, the delusion that her 
only safety lay in reaching Douglas 
Gillespie. 

Somewhere, 


fearlessness. 


she thought now, she 
had taken a wrong turn, but at the 
time she had not noticed it. She had 
inchoate recollections of striving to get 
more speed out of her machine, of 
going on and on, faster and faster, 
through the heavy storm. And then 
she had a culminating, last sense of ter- 
rific impact, of unbearable noise—and 
the next impression inscribed upon her 
brain was of waking in St. Barnabas’ 
Hospital, with no recollection of how 
she came there or of who she was. 

It was young Harrington, Flynn of 
the Burkertons, Doctor Thornton of St. 
3arnabas, and others wise in the solu- 
tion of mysteries, criminal, psychic, and 
what-not, who built up a theory to ac- 
count for all the missing arches in the 
edifice of Carey’s tale. The alienist, 
who had dabbled a good deal in the the- 


ories of the psycho-analytic school, 


supplied the information that it was 
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not merely possible, but likely, that a 
shock, either from the awful sky or 
from some collision, had frightened the 
girl’s consciousness entirely away from 
her; and that it did not fully return 
to her until somewhat similar condi- 
tions again prevailed. In the clutch of 
this shock, she had driven on and on, 
not kndwing whither, forgetful of why, 
until she had come to the outskirts of 
Daxton; and there the 
processes of fright had impelled her to 
abandon her car, and she had wandered, 
distraught, until Policeman Shields had 
become an actor in the drama. 

It was Flynn, young Harrington, and 
the Burkertons who, working on the 
theory that the car that had sought 
refuge in the Vandershott garage was 
that in which Davidson was 
eloping, eventually established the fact. 
When the spring rains were over, the 


mysterious 


Bessie 


débris of the ruined garage was exam- 
ined as it had not been during the 
dreadful period when Carey’s father 
had supposed he knew all its implica- 
tions. And there, eventually, twisted 
and blackened, but not entirely melted, 
and with its number still visible beneath 
the microscope, was found the case of 
a watch that poor Bessie Davidson had 
worn. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“Tt must have been,” said Walter Eb- 
hart to Emma Houghton on the day 
when they returned from placing 
Carey Vandershott and Miss Hester 
Dederick aboard a train for New York 
—Mrs. Winship had not accompanied 
them on the friendly errand—‘it must 
have been the mystery about her that 
fascinated me. It must have been her 
—loneliness, her lostness that aroused 
that delusion of—delusion of- ” 

He faltered. Emma’s mild eyes 
seemed to hold an unwonted light of 
mockery in their depths. 

“Yes?” she said sweetly. 

“You know what I mean, J’m sure.” 
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Walter rallied his forces. “Restored 
to herself, she was simply a vigorous, 
handsome, rather uninteresting young 
woman, without subtlety, without 
shading, without—er—nuance.” 

“T think she’s a perfectly splendid, 
wholesome, magnificent girl.’ Emma 
spoke not in the old, gentle tone of one 
who ventures an opposition diffidently 
and in the mere hope of being contra- 
dicted. “I think she’s-ten times more 
interesting, well and strong and with 
that big, joyful laugh of hers, than she 
was as a sort of saint or something, 
who only smiled in a pale way. Isn't 
it wonderful that Doctor Thornton 
thinks she can have treatment that will 
entirely cure her of the after effects 
of that shock ?” 

“Yes, it’s fine,’ agreed Walter per- 
functorily. 

He continued to look at Emma. She 
walked with a.freer swing than of old; 
she held her head at an angle almost 
aggressive. 

“Emma,” he said, “don’t walk so 
fast. Emma, I want to say something 
to you. You—you believe that in this 
late affair, I was—er—the victim of 
my—kindlier impulses? That I couldn’t 
bear to hurt poor Mother Winship, who 
had already suffered such sorrow, and 
that the girl’s tragic situation stirred 
—my—my chivalry? You _ believe, 
don’t you, that you ( 

“That 1?” repeated Emma _ inquir- 
ingly, when the pause threatened td be- 
come permanent. 

“That you are still to me what you 
were. I Emma, will you marry 
me?” 

“Not,” said Emma, unambiguous, 
emphatic, “for a million dollars!” 

“Oh!” said Walter Ebhart, very red. 

“Not for anything on earth or in 
heaven!” Emma amplified her first deli- 
cate refusal of his offer. ‘Oh, I could 
thank God on my knees,” she went on 
with a vehemence he had never before 
seen in her, “for opening my eyes in 
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time! I could thank Him on my knees, 
here in the street, for sending us that 
—that angel—to show me what you 
were—and what I was! Marry you? 
Never, never, never!” 

“This is very interesting.” The ugly 
possibilities in Walter’s handsome face 
were suddenly apparent in a sneer. 
“Reformations are always interesting 
to the student of human nature. But 
I think that Mother Winship will have 
something to say about continuing to 
support the niece whose return for her 
kindness was to try to undermine her 
own daughter’s happiness 

Then he caught himself up short. 
After all, there were traditions about 
what a gentleman might say; there was 
a code. Emma laughed, however, in- 
differently. 

“T don’t think you can tell Aunt 
Laura much that she doesn’t already 
know, or guess,’ she observed tran- 
quilly. Then her face softened, bright- 
ened. Coming toward them was Clif- 
ford Harrington. ‘‘Good-by, Walter,” 
said Emma surprisingly. “I’m going 
to turn back with Clifford. Perhaps 
I shan’t see you again before we are 
married and leave for New York.” 

“So,” jeered Walter, “it wasn’t all 
the influence of ‘that—that angel?’ ”’ 

3ut she missed the gibe of his 
mimicry, and the face she kept upon 
the advancing young man was sweet, 
joyful, tender. 

Walter did not feel like congratu- 
lating the reporter then. He departed 
hastily, making a pretense of catching 
a trolley car at the corner. 

“More miracles!’ he sneered to him- 
self. “More transformations!” He 
pondered scornfully for a while, but 
gradually the ugly lines left his weak, 
handsome face. “Welly why not?’ he 
asked aloud, to the astonishment and 
rather to the fright of the bank mes- 
senger beside him, guarding a leather 
valise of securities. “If a flash of light- 
ning, why not love? Why not love?” 




















OUR DAILY BREAD 


By Grace M. Sissons 


” our journey from country sod to city pavement, that elemental feeling 

of direct dependence upon nature has been dulled and blunted. This 
is because the things which supply our town life’s daily needs pass through 
so many hands, so many processes, before reaching us that they ap 
be born of the factory rather than of the field and forest. Even tl 
upon our table seems the product of tin cans and paper bags. And the city 
dweller, as he gulps down his breakfast in fear of a remorseless time-table, 
has neither leisure nor imagination to vision back beyond paper sack and 
baker cart and the flour mill and the food speculator to the fields of waving 
wheat; and seldom does he lift his eyes as he hurries downtown—it possibly 
might not be safe—to the clouds drifting over his crowded street. Yet 
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these, pacing the blue fields of azure above the blind city, are the prophets 
of the harvest who hide in their dark mantles the fate of armies, the des- 
tinies of nations. 

Our souls lose much through this forgetfulness of natural forces. For 
out of the race’s consciousness of its dependence upon nature has come 
its poetry and its religion. But spiritual losses do not concern us: much till 
we perceive the physical disasters following hard after. 

Perhaps, in this hour of threatened world hunger, we may realize again 
the sacredness of our daily bread. The Greek, with his libations, and the 
Pueblo Indian, offering his sacred meal to the Sky Father, felt that nothing 
holier than food could be laid before the gods. And they were much nearer 
the truth than we who have come to regard the world’s bread not as the 
high gift of Heaven, but as a bald thing of commerce. For food has a sacred- 
ness, a racial sacredness, deep-rooted as life itself, since upon it man depends 
for his life. 

War has forced upon us a grim recognition of this dependence; and 
the business man’s patriotic gardening is giving him a vision of his daily 
bread far transcending tin cans and paper sacks. As a result, we have 
demanded, as a war measure, government supervision of our food supply. 

This concern over our larders must not be allowed to vanish with the 
emergency that aroused it. National control of this our common possession, 
so far as securing ample production, scientific and economical distribution, 
and a total prohibition of all speculation, must be made permanent. To 
allow either prices or distribution to be manipulated by food gamblers is 
a crime against the underpaid producer and the underfed consumer that, 
on occasions, we pay for in revolutions, which, like the rain, fall upon the 
just as well as the unjust. Already have food riots hinted at this form of 
retribution, 

We canfot promise our children that wars shall cease—other nations 
have something to say about that—but with our knowle@ge of the forces 
of nature—and the food speculator—we should be able to promise them that 
no longer shall carelessness or greed be allowed to endanger that sacred 
thing, their daily bread. 
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An office love story that isn’t the sort you expect—told by 
a skillful writer who is noted for his originality and humor. 


OSCOE HATCH had a bad repu- 
tation—not for dishonesty, but 
for his grasping, grinding meth- 

ods. His employees were underpaid 
and overworked. He would have won 
distinction as a slave driver if he had 
lived when slave driving was permitted. 

At fifty, he had been a widower for 
twenty years; he was a millionaire, he 
was friendless, and he was in love— 
with his stenographer, if you please. 

That wouldn’t have been so bad if 
she had not been married—secretly— 
to his bookkeeper, Harley Winton. 
Their clandestine matrimonial affilia- 
tion had been effected some three 
months prior to Roscoe Hatch’s discov- 
ery that Ruth Edgewood was more de- 
sirable than an increase in his profits. 

Ruth sat at the side of Hatch’s desk, 
waiting for him to begin dictating. He 
looked at her steadily for a moment 
and then said: 

“You needn’t take this down. I’m a 
business man—I’ve got so used to do- 
ing things in a businesslike way that 
I’m afraid I can’t do anything in any 
other way. So just remember, if I’m 
kind of blunt, that it’s because business 
has blunted me.” 

He was a stoutish man—one might 
say “blunt” physically as well as blunt 
in his manner. 

Ordinarily his mouth was a thin, 
straight line across his face. Now, 
however, his lips were parted in some- 
thing that was trying hard to be a smile. 

“T’ve been thinking about you for a 
good while,” he continued. “I’ve been 
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planning to tell you something. Being 
a business man, I’ve taken care to make 
sure that I wanted to say it. I guess 
I’ve been extra cautious—maybe—be- 
cause there are some things a man’s 
more liable to be a fool in than others. 
That’s not the best way to say it, but 
talk’s not my strong point. Well, I’ve 
made up my mind. What I was afraid 
to believe at first I’m sure of now.” 

He hesitated again, as if framing in 
his mind the thing that he was going 
to say. 

Ruth went cold with apprehension. 
A man can’t be in love with a woman 
and keep her from finding it out, if 
they come into daily contact with each 
other. 

For weeks, Harley Winton’s wife had 
been dreading what was about to hap- 
pen and hoping that her fear was 
groundless. She had not given her hus- 
band any intimation of her discovery. 
Her first reason for keeping it from 
him was that she had convinced herself 
over and over of the absurdity of sup- 
posing that it was possible for Roscoe 
Hatch to care for her or for any other 
human being. 

Another reason for concealing the 
truth was the certainty that if Harley 
knew it, he could not continue in the 
service of Roscoe Hatch or permit her 
to do so. 

Harley Winton had one great fault. 
He was the possessor of artistic im- 
pulses. He had no passionate fondness 
for business or money-making. The 
work that he had to do he did well and 
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faithfully, but he got no thrill from it. 
He had failed to make himself indis- 
pensable, and if he had lost his job, he 
would not have known where to look 
for another. 

Ruth was his second love. His first 
was the violin to which he had devoted 
himself until she came into his life. 
With courage, incentive, or opportu- 
nity, he might have become an artist, 
but such things had been denied him, 
and he remained merely a dilettant. 

When he and Ruth had been mar- 
ried, they had agreed to keep their affair 
secret, so that she might continue as 
long as possible to add her salary to 
their income. The few hundred dollars 
that Harley had saved could mot be re- 
garded as sufficient protection for,.the 
rainy day; and there was Ruth’s mother 
to be considered. 

Poor Mrs. Edgewood! Her parents 
had given her nothing but an education 
that they could not afford and an idea 
that it was beneath her to be prepared 
to take care of herself if that ever 
should become necessary. Ruth’s 
father, too, had been unwise enough 
to die without leaving an estate of 
sufficient importance to engage the at- 
tention of even the most covetous law- 
yer. ° 

So there they were—Harley with his 
bookkeeper’s salary, his artistic inclina- 
tions, and his belief in the divinity of 
his girlish wife; Ruth with her bound- 
less love for her husband and her filial 
devotion; and Mrs. Edgewood, mother- 
ing the cooing doves, wholly dependent 
upon them, still proud of her figure, and 
—hopeful. 

After Roscoe Hatch had waited long 
enough to observe the effect of his 
opening remarks, he asked: 

“How old are you?” 

“Twenty-six,” Ruth answered with a 
little gasp. 

“T’m sorry. You ought to be older. 
3ut no matter. It’s nobody’s business. 
Mother’s a widow, eh?” 


“Yes; sis.” 

“How does she live?” 

“We live together—that is, I . 

“M-m-m, yes. You support her. 
What’s the matter with her?” 

“Nothing, Mr. Hatch.” 

“How old is she?” 

“T’m afraid she wouldn’t like me to 
tell. After a woman is thirty, you 
know——” 

She ended with a smile that was in- 
tended to deceive him into supposing 
that she had no suspicion of what was 
in his mind. 

“Sickly?” he asked. 

“Oh, no, not at all.” 

“Why are you supporting her, then?” 

“You see mother was not brought 
up to do anything—I mean it was not 
necessary for her to fit herself for any- 
thing that would help her to earn 
money. Were there any letters you 
wanted me to take, Mr. Hatch?” 

“No; but there’s something else 
Wait, please. Sit down.” 

“T have so much to do this morning,” 
she replied, hoping desperately that 
something might happen—anything—to 
give her a chance to escape. 

Something did happen, but it was 
nothing that served to diminish her em- 
barrassment. Harley Winton entered 
apologetically, to inform Roscoe Hatch 
that the business of the preceding week 
had been one-half of one per cent 
greater than that of the corresponding 
week the year before. . 

“All right,” Hatch remarked, glanc- 
ing at the slip of paper that had been 
laid before him. ‘Close the door after 
you. I don’t want to be disturbed.” 

Harley looked anxiously at Ruth, 
who made a brave pretense of being 
wholly untroubled. 

“What do you think of that young 
man?” Hatch asked. 

“T think he is very nice.” 

“Nice! Yes, that’s the right word— 
nice. Like an apple or candy.” 

“I don’t think you understand him,” 



































“All right,’? Hatch remarked, glancing at 
the slip of paper. ‘‘Close the door after 
you. I don’t want to be disturbed.”’ 


Ruth replied with hasty resentment. 
Then, remembering, she added: “I 
mean that he seems to be earnest and 
—and competent.” 

“Just a cog in a wheel, that’s all.” 

“But don’t you think a cog in a wheel 
might be something more if it got the 
chance? I’ve read about so many men 
who became great just because they 
found great opportunities.” 
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“You seem to be considerably inter- 
ested in him.” 
“T try to be interested in everybody.” 


“That’s right. I’m glad you are. I 
was asking you about your mother. 
What was your father’s business ?” 
“He was a professor of Greek.” 
“Too bad!” Hatch 


Roscoe said, 


drumming with his fingers on the top 


of his desk. 


“Poor little girl!” 
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“May I be excused now, Mr. 
Hatch?” Ruth asked, taking a stealthy 
step toward the door. 

“No, no. Sit down. I haven't told 
you what I called you in here for. 
I’m coming to it right away. I’ve made 
a great big discovery about myself. 
Have the people around here ever 
talked to you about me?” 

“In what way do you mean, Mr. 
Hatch?” 

“You understand what I mean, but 
you needn’t answer. I know what 
they’ve said—or, at least, what they’ve 
thought about me, if they hayen’t said 
it. It’s all come to me during the past 
few weeks. It’s queer how a man can 
go on in a rut for years and years, and 
then suddenly some one comes along— 
and everything’s changed. Up to a lit- 
tle while ago, I had just one idea, or, 
rather, all my ideas were about just one 
thing. That one thing was all I cared 
for and all I planned for, and I guess 
I’ve been pretty rough on others when 
they got between me and the thing I 
was after.” 

Ruth was almost sure that she saw 
moisture in his eyes. The hard lines 
around his mouth had softened; he 
had ceased to be an ogre. Really, he 
was rather handsome—in a gray-haired, 
middle-aged way. She began to feel a 
tender sympathy for him. 

“Yes,” he resumed, “I know what 
they’ve been thinking—what they’ve 
been saying about me behind my back. 
They haven’t been working for me be- 
cause they wanted to, but because they 
had to. There’s not a person out there 
who would care if I should become 
bankrupt or die to-morrow—not one, 
except that they’d be sorry to lose their 
jobs. That’s all.” 

“T don’t believe we’re as bad a lot 
as that, Mr. Hatch.” 

“T didn’t mean to include you, and 
I don’t say it’s their fault—altogether. 
I don’t think they’re a bad lot. If I’d 
thought that, I’d have cleaned out the 





place long ago. The fact is I haven’t 
thought much about—dny of those peo- 
ple out there.” He inclined his head 
toward the adjoining offices. “I can 
see now that I should have thought 
about them and cared about them. 
There’s Winton, for instance. He’s 
been working here for a long time— 
ever since he was a boy—and I haven't 
any idea how he lives, what his ambi- 
tions are, or why he hasn’t gone, like 
the rest of them, where he could get a 
few dollars.a month more than I’ve 
paid him. He may be married and 
have a family, for all I know.” 

Ruth wrote some shorthand charac- 
ters in the notebook that rested upon 
her knee. She did not dare to look 
Roscoe Hatch in the face. 

“And there’s Miss Patten. She’s 
grown old here. Good heavens, I never 
thought of it before, but what could 
she do if she had to be turned out into 
the world suddenly? And how’d I get 
along without her? She knows almost 
as much about this business as I do. 
What have I ever done for her? Paid 
her a little bit of a salary—enough to 
live on—that’s all. It’s wrong!” 

“Miss Patten is wonderful,” Ruth 
declared with quick enthusiasm. 
“Every one here loves her. I’m so 
glad you realize how important she is.” 

“T’ve been wrong. My whole life 
for the past twenty years has been 
wrong. I’ve been alone in the world, 
with just one purpose. A long time 
ago I began to work toward that pur- 
pose. I thought it was the only thing 
worth while. I dropped everything else 
—friends, pleasures, everything. But 
I’ve been lonely! Lord, how lonely 
I’ve been—and unhappy! Dozens of 
times, when I’ve read about prominent 
men being dead, I’ve envied them. If 
I could just have had a few good, 
serious troubles, I think they’d have 
helped. But nothing ever happened. 
The business here kept growing and my 
profits kept increasing—faster than you 











can imagine. Have you ever wondered 
how rich I am?” 

“No, I—that is, perhaps I have some- 
times.” 

“T used to think being rich was all 
I’d ever want, but I was mistaken. I 
found, as I got richer and richer, that 
it wasn’t satisfying me. I got to think- 
ing the people who worked for me were 
cheating me. Not by getting money 
that I didn’t pay them, but by doing 
less than I was paying them to do. I 
hated them, probably because they 
hated me. That’s the way things kept 
going on until, one day, I discovered 
something. I couldn’t believe at first 
that it was true. I’d sit alone at night 
and think about it and argue with my- 
self. I made up my mind that I wasn’t 
going to be a fool.” 

He was looking at Ruth earnestly 
and eagerly, and she had become sorry 
for him. He was no longer the hard 
taskmaster, the grim, grasping, soulless 
man who had overworked other people 
and paid them grudgingly for their 
services. Yet she was panic-stricken. 
She realized that there was no escape 
from the thing she had been dreading. 

Thoughts of Harley and her mother 
and their peaceful little home flashed 
through her mind, and above all else 
was the wonderful hope that recently 
had come to them. She had a sudden 
vision of all their plans in ruins, of 
her husband tramping the streets in 
search of work, of their savings spent, 
and of the landlord standing at their 
door. Though she had been gazing into 
her employer’s eyes, the sound of his 
voice startled her when he began to 
speak again. 

“Do you know why I’ve said all this 
to you?” he asked. “Do I have to tell 
you what it is that has made me change 
my ideas about everything in the 
world ?” 

“T don’t know,” she replied in a weak 
little effort to gain time; then she began 
to cry. 
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He misinterpreted her emotion. The 
sympathy that had crept into her ex- 
pression during his explanation of the 
better impulses that recently had come 
to him had not escaped his notice. 

He grasped her gently by the wrists 
and attempted to draw her toward him. 

“Please don’t!” she begged. 

He released her, saying: 

“T don’t ask you to give me your 
answer now. Take your time. Talk 
it over with your mother. Think about 
it. Think what it will mean to you. 
Think what it will mean to her. And 
think what it’s going to mean to me 
—what it means to me already. I’m not 
the same man I was before. I’ve quit 
being suspicious of those people out 
there—I don’t hate them any more. I 
want tq do something for them. Think 
of all that. Will you?’ 

“Yes, I will think of everything.” 

“That’s right. Think of everything. 
I’m not going to hurry you. T’ll even 
promise not to mention this again till 
you say you're ready, if you don’t want 
me to. Do you want it that way?” 

She nodded her reply. 

“Very well, then. I'll wait. 
the time comes, let me know.” 

Ruth kept at her work, without per- 
mitting the trouble she was hiding to 
make a noticeable change in her man- 
ner, and Hatch kept his promise to wait 
for his answer until she was ready to 
offer it. 

Harley Winton was too happy to no- 
tice that anything was wrong in the 
world. He hummed over his work 
during the day, and in the evenings he 
improvised romantic little things as he 
toyed with his violin and gazed with 
soulful ecstasy at his wife. His glad- 
ness was undisturbed by any longing 
that had not been fulfilled. He never 
had the slightest doubt that he was the 
most fortunate man in the world. 

Mrs. Edgewood, looking more like 
Ruth’s elder sister than her mother, 
took care of the little household and 
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was happy in doing so. To her, the 
way ahead seemed clear. She believed 
in Harley Winton. She was sure that 
he would do big things as soon as his 
opportunity presented itself. 
Ruth alone found it difficult to bub- 
ble continuously and joyfully. It was 
‘ not without effort that she concealed 
her misgivings, but if sometimes she 
did not quite succeed, her husband and 
her mother attributed her pensiveness 
to’a cause that was remote from the 
one which disturbed her dreams and 
added daily to the impossible conditions 
of her situation. \ 
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‘| don’t ask you to 
give me your answer 


now. Take your 
time.”’ 
When she took her mother into 


her confidence, Mrs. Edgewood was 
stunned. She refused to believe it; 
she insisted that it was absurd and im- 
possible; and she ended by asking pa- 
thetically what was to be done. 

“First of all,’ Ruth explained, “I 
must leave there. I can’t stay on after 
what has happened.” 

“No, no, of course not,” her mother 
admitted. “If you only hadn’t kept it 
a secret in the first place! You know 
I told you in the beginning that it was 
a mistake. I knew there would be trou- 
ble.” 
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“Yes, I can see all that now. It was 
my fault. Harley wanted me to give 
up my work. But I thought it would 
be so nice to have the extra money I 
was earning—to save it all, you know, 
as we’ve been doing.” 

“Well, what’s to prevent you from 
quitting? Harley can go on just the 
same, and it’ll be all right.” 

“No, Harley can’t go on just the 
same. Don’t you see that his position 
there will be impossible as soonvas Mr. 
Hatch finds out the truth?” 

“But you can’t keep the truth from 
coming out. So what’s to be done?” 

_ “First of all, I must tell Harley that 
he can’t stay there.” 

“Of course. You must tell him right 
away, so that he can find another place 
to-morrow.” 

“Tf he could only find another place 
to-morrow,” Ruth answered, with a sad 
little smile. “But he must try. I will 
go on with my work until he finds an- 
other place. He must not know every- 
thing until he’s ready to go somewhere 
else. The chances are always poor 
when one is out of a job and desper- 
ate.” 

So they agreed that Harley was not 
to know the whole truth until he had 
found new employment. 

Roscée Hatch waited patiently, and 
kept his promise. Never, by a word or 
a sign, did he indicate to Ruth that he 
was disturbed by her delay in giving 
him her answer, nor was he ever doubt- 
ful concerning the nature of the answer 
he was to receive. 

His experience in business caused 
him to regard caution as encouraging. 
When business propositions made by 
him were weighed carefully and con- 
sidered at length, acceptance of them 
usually followed. Hasty decisions, he 
had found, were likely to be unfavora- 
ble. Furthermore, he was rich. He 
had offered Ruth an opportunity to es- 
cape from drudgery and to provide lux- 


uries for her mother. All his reason-~ 
ing was from the business standpoint. 

He rang for his stenographer one 
morning, and settled back in his chair 
to begin dictating. After he had fin- 
ished reading an important letter for 
the second time, he touched the button 
on his desk again. Ruth had been in 
the habit of responding promptly when 
she was summioned, and he was sur- 
prised at her failure to appear. His 
surprise was increased wlten another 
young woman from the outer office 
came in to inform him that Miss Edge- 
wood was not on duty. 

For an instant he was alarmed; then 
it occurred to him that Ruth was avail- 
ing herself of her privilege as the future 
Mrs. Hatch to take a day off without 
notice. The thought was comforting 
and reassuring. 

When he had finished dictating, he 
thanked the young woman who was 
serving in Ruth’s place and asked: 

“What’s her number—telephone, I 
mean.” 

“Miss Edgewood’s ?” 

“Certainly. Not the Queen of 
Sheba’s.” 

A smile illuminated his countenance. 
He was becoming playful. 

“T don’t think she has a telephone,” 
the girl replied. “I'll find out.” 

“Never mind. Tell Winton I want 
to see him.” 

When Harley pushed open the door 
of the private office, he found Roscoe 
Hatch walking the floor, his hands deep 
in his trousers pockets. 

“Where does Miss Edgewood live?’* 
Hatch inquired. “Has she a telephone? 
You keep track of the people here, 
don’t you?” 

“She has no telephone,” Winton re- 
plied. “Her address is 952 Logan 
Street.” 

“Heh!” 

After having indulged in that ejac- 
ulation, Hatch directed a curious look 
at his bookkeeper and asked: 
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“Where does young Kelcey live?” 

“T will see.” 

“Oh, you-don’t remember, eh? You 
remember where Miss Edgewood lives, 
but you don’t remember where young 
Kelcey lives!” 

A dire foreboding entered Harley 
Winton’s breast. He looked at Roscoe 
Hatch and wondered what awful secret 
he had discovered. 

“Where does that young woman I 
sent for yor—Duncan, I think her name 
is—where does she live?” 

“Tl find out. I have a list of all 
cur people.” 

“No,’ wait a moment. You know 
where Miss Edgewood lives, but you 
don’t remember where anybody else 
lives. Now let me tell you something: 
I’ve been watching you.” 

He looked hard at Winton, who be- 
gan to feel defiant. After all, he de- 
cided, the relationship existing between 
him and Ruth was none of Hatch’s 
business. Before he could frame the 
answer he considered it his duty to 
make, his employer changed his man- 
ner suddenly and said: 

“Sit down. I want to talk to you. 
Winton, how long have you been here ?” 

“A little over eleven years.” 

“T’ll tell you what I’m going to do 
for you. You’ve had charge of the 
cash and taken care of the accounts 
for a long time now. I’m going to do 
something for you. I’m going to show 
you that I appreciate you.” 

“T’ve always tried to—— 

“Never mind. I know what you’ve 
been doing. You’ve worked hard and 
you’ve done your work well. Now I’m 
going to give you a surprise.” 

He leaned forward, smiling, 
tapped Harley Winton on the knee. 

“But, first, I’m going to tell you some- 
thing that I wish I didn’t have to say 
to you. It’s better, though, that you 
should know it now and get it out of 
your mind. I think you can guess what 
I mean.” 


” 


and 
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His tones were deeply sympathetic. 
It was evident that he felt sorry for 
Winton and wished to be as gentle as 
possible in wrecking his hopes. 

“Yes, I think I know,” Harley ac- 
knowledged, wondering what could 
have caused the change in Roscoe 
Hatch and inclined to doubt the sin- 
cerity of his apparent kindliness. 

“When I asked you to give me Miss 
Edgewood’s address, I did so just to 
confirm a suspicion I’ve had. You 
know a man can’t hide a thing of that 
kind. He may think he’s hiding it, 
but it’s easy for others to see. I’ve 
known it from the first.” 

Harley felt his cheeks and ears burn- 
ing, but he was glad Hatch was making 
it so easy for him. He had dreaded 
the time when it would become neces- 
sary to let his employer know the truth. 

“T hope,” he said, “that it’s not going 
to make any difference about my—ah— 
standing here.” 

“Well, yes,eit is, in a way. That’s 
what I was going to tell you. Since 
things have turned out as they have, I 
can’t help feeling that I owe you some- 
thing. I’m going to give you the title 
of secretary and treasurer here.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Hatch. I'll try to 
deserve your confidence in me. I’m 
sorry I didn’t tell you at the start about 
the matter you spoke of.” 

“That’s all right, Winton. There was 
no reason why you should tell me 
no reason why you should tell anybody. 
It was your own affair.” 

“Thank you for looking at it in that 
way. I think I can say that if it is 
going to make any difference in my 
werk here, it will be for the better.” 

“Undoubtedly. No one could care 
for her without being better for it. But 
I haven’t told you all I’m going to do 
for you. I’m going to give you a nice 
raise of pay, dating back from the first 
of this month.” 

Roscoe Hatch rested his hands on his 
knees and smiled benignly at the new 
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secretary and treas- 
urer. Winton 
blinked and gave 
himself -a little 
shake. He had a 
vague dread of wak- 
ing up and being 
told that he must 
hurry to avoid being 
late at the office. 

“Well,” Hatch 
asked, “what have 
you to say to that?” 

“T can’t say any- 
thing,’ Harley an- 
swered. “Only that 
it’s—it’s providen- 
tial.” 

“Nothing — provi- 
dential about it, my 
boy—unless she’s 
providential. It’s all 
on her account. If 
it hadn’t been for 
her, it never would 
have happened.” 

“She’s the most 
wonderful girl in 
the world!” 

“All that, and 
more. I want you 
to do me a favor. I 
want you to be best 
man at my wedding. I'll feel better 
about it if you’ll do that for me.” 

Winton saw a great light. Every- 
thing became suddenly clear to him. 
Roscoe Hatch was in love, and love had 
caused the transformation that might, 
he had begun to suspect, have been due 
to .something less noble—something 
spirituous, rather than spiritual. 

He grasped Hatch’s extended hand, 
and the two men stood for a moment 
gazing silently into each other’s eyes. 

“T wish you all the happiness in the 
world,” Harley Winton said. 

He was so happy himself that he 
found it difficult to control his emo- 
tions. His first impulse was to rush 


’ 


“please come in,’ 








As she asked Mr. Hatch if he would 

she presented an 

appearance that might well have chal- 

lenged the attention of any widower 
of fifty. 


home and {mpart the glad news to Ruth 
—to tell her that it was not going to 
be necessary for him to look any farther 
for the new position she had insisted 
he must find. 

There was no possibility of keeping 
his good fortune to himself any longer. 
He divulged his wonderful secret to 
Miss Patten and to others in the office; 
but he was careful to say no word con- 
cerning the big surprise that Roscoe 
Hatch had in store for them. That, 
of course, was something their em- 
ployer must be permitted to make 
known in “his own good time. 

Mr. Hatch also was so happy that 
he could not forego the temptation to 
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make others happy. He sent for Miss 
Patten and informed her, when she ar- 
rived, that he wished immediately to 
complete certain things that he had 
been planning for weeks to do. 

“T never realized until a little while 
ago,” he said, “how much you meant 
to me and to this business. You’ve 
been here longer than any one else, 
and, without realizing it, I’ve learned 
to depend on you. I ought to have 
realized it long ago, but I was blind. 
There’s Winton, too. I’ve let him 
work away without appreciating him. 
But I’m going to try to make amends 
now. I’ve just appointed him secre- 
tary and treasurer here, and I’ve de- 
cided to double his salary.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hatch!” Miss Patten ex- 
claimed. ‘I’m so glad to hear you say 
that! I’m so glad for him and for 
Ruth, too. What a wonderful wedding 
present it will be for them!” 

Roscoe Hatch gazed at her as if she 
had spoken in some language that was 
strange to him. 

“Hasn’t he told you?” she asked. 

“Hasn’t he told me what?” 

“That he and Miss Edgewood are 
married—that they’ve been married for 
months ?” 


, 


At eight o’clock that evening, Roscoe 
Hatch reached 952 Logan Street. Up- 
stairs in their third-floor apartment, 
Harley Winton, his wife, and her 
mother sat in solemn counsel. 


For the twentieth time, they had 
gone over the situation, and for the 
twentieth time, they had arrived at the 
same hopeless conclusion. When Mr. 
Hatch made his presence known, con- 
sternation fell upon the little family 
circle. Mrs. Edgewood was appointed 
to meet the visitor at the door, and 
she made a brave effort to look her 
best. 

Fortunately she had not neglected to 
do her hair up in the most becoming 
style, nor had she failed to array her- 
self as attractively as possible. Those 
were matters that she never ceased to 
consider important. Hope still flour- 
ished in her breast. She was always 
prepared for the unexpected, and as 
she asked Mr. Hatch if he would 
“please come in,” she presented an ap- 
pearance that might well have chal- 
lenged the attention of any widower of 
fifty. 

“T’ve come to congratulate you and 
to wish you all the happiness in the 
world,” said Roscoe Hatch, after Ruth 
had introduced him formally to her 
mother. Then he turned to Harley 
Winton, laid a hand upon his shoulder, 
and added: “You remember the mat- 
ter I spoke about to you this morning. 
I mean about being best man at my 
wedding ?” 

Harley could only nod. 

“T just want to be sure that you’re 
going to keep your promise. Miss Pat- 
ten and I are to be married a week 
from to-morrow.” 
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The Yervasive Vespasian 
ve By Yolman 


ILLUSTRATED BY 


% 


VICTOR PERARD 


The power of push, personality, persuasiveness, and persistency, in politics and in 
love. One of the funniest and most entertaining of Cap’n Sproul’s adventures. 


OTH Hiram Look and Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul fell for it, and 
were gratified in the bargain, for 

the matter was put up to them by no 
less a personage in county politics than 
Cairus Jepson, Esquire. And a fine old 
political hound was Mr. Jepson; with 
muffled paws, he could run around over 
an acre of whipped cream and not leave 
a dent. 

Ticket, as per program of Cairus 
Jepson, Esquire: 

For representative to the legislature, 
Cap’n Aaron Sproul; contribution $300 
and his promisé to give space for the 
cause in his newspaper, the Hornet. 

For State senator from Cuxabexis 
County, Hiram Look; contribution 
$500, the position being: more impor- 
tant than that of representative, and 
Mr. Look having merely a mouth in- 
stead of a newspaper. 

For member of the governor’s coun- 
cil, Cairus Jepson, Esquire ; contribution 
not designated. But in the game of 
politics, as in a going concern, good 


will and the know-how are mighty val- 
uable assets. 

“There’s nobody knows as much 
about the county political machine as I 
know, gents,” was the assurance from 
Mr. Jepson. “I built the machine 
twenty years or more ago and have 
taken it apart from time to time to oil 
it and replace any worn parts. You 
are going to fit in fine! Two good 
wheels you’ll make!” 

“And we’re handing over a fair 
amount of oil,” suggested Mr. Look. 

“It’s to your interest to make sure 
there’s not going to be any gears 
squeaking,” affirmed Mr. Jepson. 

He lighted one of Hiram’s cigars and 
had a word to say about himself. 

“All my life I have worked to put 
other men into office and have neglected 
myself. I’m sixty years old and am de- 
serving of something of an honor be- 
fore I die. It’s my crowning ambition 
to be a member of the governor’s coun- 
cil—and this year the picking of the 
man comes to this county; the rest of 
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the district will indorse the man who 
is picked by this county, gents. You 
understand, of course, that the mem- 
bers of the legislature from this county 
choose the councilor. I have your 
pledges, haven’t I?” 

“You sure have,” said Hiram, and 
the cap’n added his word. 

“With you leading off, the others will 
swing into line. It’s all settled for the 
three of us—no more worry.” 

Then Cairus Jepson, Esquire, and 
Hiram Look departed from the cap’n’s 
porch, considerably to the cap’n’s secret 
relief. He had feared they would hang 
around so long that he would be obliged, 
for politeness’ sake, to ask them to stay 
to dinner. And he had something special 
on for that day—fresh codfish heads 
and sounds, rushed upcountry to him 
by parcel post to supply a sudden 
hankering. He had been mentally esti- 
mating his stock while he had listened 
to politics, and was certain that he 
would go hungry if he had to divide 
with guests. 

His wife came out to inquire if he 
would have the heads fried in batter 
or crumbs. And when he had decided 
on batter, she lingered a moment. 

“T had a letter from Vespasian Ward 
this morning,” she faltered. 

The cap’n merely gave her a squint- 
ing side glance and showed no special 
interest. 

“T feel that I ought to speak to you 
about it.” 

“You needn’t feel called to, Louada 
Murilla. I ain’t interested in tatting 
patterns, and as for these notions about 
shutting your eyes and letting your soul 
float off on a cruise by itself, your 
Cousin Calista is giving me all the sup- 
ply I can handle.” 

“But Vespasian is 
néphew and ‘a 

“T don’t like your taste in picking 
favorites! I can shut my eyes and doa 
little soul floating on my own hook. 
I can see him as he looked when he 


my favorite 


boarded with us the winter he taught 
school in this district—lolling around 
the house evenings with his purple 
Turkish pants and his green jacket and 
yaller cap, smoking cigarettes and sit- 
ting on a heap of cushions and drooling 
something about the mysterious—well, 
I don’t know just what. I didn’t dare 
to listen to him for fear I’d lose my 
grip and commit manslaughter.” 

“But you haven’t seen Vespasian for 
a long time, Aaron. He is not so tem- 
peramental these days. He’s in busi- 
ness and is doing beautifully.” 

“What business?” 

“He has the whole county for the 
Royal Highness Sewing Machine. I 
have ordered one, myself. They are 
wonderful 

“Just the business I would expect 
him to be in—lallygagging around with 
wimmen !” 

Mrs. Sproul set her lips, for family 
pride pricks even the meek. 

“You do get such notions and hold 
such grudges, Aaron! I haven’t blamed 
you much for hating some of my rela- 
tives—they have sponged on you and 
cheated you. But Vespasian has grown 
up into a fine young man, and you'll 
see that he is as smart——’” 

“You say I'll see?’ demanded the 
cap’n. 

“He’s coming to deliver my machine 
to-day, and I think it’s only kind and 
fair to ask him to stay here while he 
canvasses the town.” She spoke firmly. 

“Look here! Do you know what I’m 
in right now?” 

“T can see that you’re in one of your 
tempers, Aaron, but my own nephew 
has a right 

“T’m in politics! I'll be having politi- 
cal magnates calling on me at all times, 
probably. Do you think I’m going to 
have that condemned lahdy-dah of a 
sewing-machine sissy sitting on this 
porch crocheting and have to explain 
that he’s in my family? Say, they'll 
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have a laugh about my house all over 
the county !” 

“Do you refuse permission to me to 
entertain my favorite nephew ?”’ 

“You ought to have some regard for 
my reputation.” 

“T do have regard for it, and that’s 
why I’m not going to have it said that 
a member of my family was driven 
away from our door, Aaron. ¥m not 
sure when Vespasian is due, but I shall 
take it on myself to make him welcome. 
Batter, you said, I believe. Dinner will 
be ready very soon.” 

She retired into the house with dig- 
nity, and the cap’n sat and looked out 
across the fields with an expression that 
did not accord with the prospect of 
fresh codfish heads. 

Ten minutes later, Vespasian Ward 
drove into the yard, his sleek horse 
trotting briskly. The wagon was 
smartly painted, the canvas covers of 
the machines were as white as snow, 
and Mr. Ward, a tall and husky young 
man in a neat gray suit of clothes, 
looked capable and businesslike; fur- 
thermore, his bronzed face was 
tremely attractive. 

“Keep your sitting, Uncle Aaron,” 
he called. “I know the premises and 
the stable. I'll take care of my own 
horse,” and he drove along past the 
kitchen door, from which Mrs. Sproul 
hurried with her greetings. 

“Take care of his own _ hoss!” 
growled the cap’n, who had not so much 
as uncrossed his legs. “If he ever 
ketches me doing my trick as his stable 
boy, there’ll be flying fish building nests 
in that elm tree over yonder!” 

Ten minutes later, young Mr. Ward 
came striding to the porch and grabbed 
and shook the cap’n’s hand cordially. 

“We haven’t been near as neighborly 
in the past as I would have liked, Uncle 
Aaron. It’s a particular pleasure to be 
here once more.” 

The cap’n looked the young man over 
and admitted to himself that this latest 
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edition of Vespasian Ward was a great 
improvement over the earlier one. Even 
Ward’s cordiality was assertive and 
aroused an echo in the cap’n. 

“But I’ve been away for some time,” 
confided the nephew. “I saw that I 
was not building my character properly. 
I dreamed too much and my abilities 
were dormant. I needed scientific ad- 
justment.” 

“Probably,” admitted the cap’n dryly. 

“Oh, yes, I did! I admit it! ~ My 
ability was all there and I knew it, but 
the cogs of my character needed to be 
meshed, so to speak, in order that ac- 
complishment might begin. Aunt Lou 
advanced the money so that I could go 
away and be trained in efficiency.” 

That was news to the cap’n. 

“And you can see what has been 
made out of me. I surprise myself 
right along. I’m only beginning. Why, 
I paid the money all back to Aunt Lou 
inside of three months after I got to 
work. You see, the best part of the 
training is that it inspires boundless am- 
bition. There is no limit!” 

Cap’n Sproul gave a disparaging side 
glance at the sewing machines in the 
wagon. 

“You mustn’t think that I intend to 
make a life business of that, sir. A 
man in debt can’t be efficient. I grabbed 
a job that would lift me out of debt 
quickly. I’m now keeping on with it 
for a time, for it’s training me in the 
lines where I need what might be called 
post-graduate work.” He stuck up his 
fingers in front of the cap’n’s nose and 
tapped them one by one with the index 
finger of the other hand. “Personality, 
persuasiveness, persistency, and push— 
there you have it!” He doubled his 
fist. “Then grip! And you have the 
world by the tail, sir! I’m exercising 
al: those qualities in the sewing-machine 
business, and it’s a wonderful devel- 
oper.” 

“T never could see how any particular 
good could come to a man from mess- 











‘‘Personality, persuasiveness, persistency, and push—there you have it!’? He doubled 
his fist ‘Then grip! And you have the world by the tail, sir!’’ 


ing around peddling stuff to wimmen,” 
grumbled the cap’n. 

“Why, my dear uncle, the work is 
all-embracing! First, I must get the 
woman interested, then convince her. 
Then I must tackle the man and induce 
him to dig down for the cash. Now 
you can see how that work develops 
my qualities on all sides. When I am 
ready to rise, I shall rise very rapidly. 
I wish you were not so old and so well 
settled. I would like to give you some 
training so as to show you how easily 
you can rise.” 

“T ain’t much inclined toward this 
balloon business,” stated Cap’n Sproul, 
giving young Mr. Ward a stare that 
might have been offensive and sugges- 
tive in the case of a person less well 
poised than that apostle of self-suffi- 
ciency. 


“But you must have some ambition 
which has not been satisfied.” 

“None but what I can tend to all by 
myself,” declared the cap’n, mindful 
of the cinch that had been assured by 
Cairus Jepson, Esquire. 

“Still, by study of the principles of 
personality and the qualities associated 
therewith, you would be fitted to cope 
with other men who have perfected 
themselves.” 

“Have always got what I wanted and 
probably always shall,” insisted Cap’n 
Sproul with lordly assurance. 

And he was glad that his wife an- 
nounced dinner at that juncture, for 
he was hungry and he was mighty tired 
of the “gab” of young Mr. Ward. 

“Yes,” he repeated on his way into 
the house, desiring to impress on this 
up-headed youngster the fact that Cap’n 
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Aaron Sproul needed no advice or help 
from anybody. “I have never had any 
trouble in getting ahead of t’other feller 
when I have wanted anything.” 

However, at dinner, Vespasian Ward 
got ahead of Cap’n Sproul to the ex- 
tent that the healthy and hearty young 
chap devoured at least three-quarters 
of the codfish heads before the slower 
mastication of the cap’n could put him 
into the running. 

The nephew helped himself from the 
general platter, after the first serving, 
genially remarking that he felt right at 
home and would not presume to bother 
his uncle. . 

“I’m wonderfully fond of fish,” the 
young man confessed. “l'urthermore, 
its phosphorus adds greatly to nerve 
force.” 

The cap’n moved his lips as if he 
wanted to say something at that point, 
but he promptly plugged his mouth with 
a liberal helping of mashed potato. 

Young Mr. Ward exhibited celerity 
in all his affairs. After he had rushed 
his dinner down his throat, he asked 
to be excused from the table, lugged in 
the new sewing machine, promised his 
aunt to instruct her as to the new 
attachments that evening, wrote off an 
advertisement for the Hornet announc- 
ing that he would be in town till fur- 
ther notice and gave the copy to the 
cap’n, who was still eating what he had 
been able to salvage from the general 
wreck of victuals, hurried out, har- 
nessed his horse, and drove away, 
whistling cheerily. 

“There!” remarked Mrs. Sproul with 
gusto. ‘“That’s what I call a smart 
young man, and I’m proud that he’s 
my nephew!” 

The cap’n was pawing over the fish 
bones, apparently hoping to find some 
scraps that the new boarder had over- 
looked. 

“T know you'll agree with me, Aaron, 
that all his dreams and notions are out 
of him these. days.” 
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“Except one,” growled the cap’n, giv- 
ing up search among the bones and 
pushing back his chair. ‘When it 
comes to fish, he seems to think he’s a 
polar bear. Have you made him a 
price on board?” 

“Why, he’s made me a special rate 
on the machine,” returned his wife, a 
flush coming to her cheeks, “and I don’t 
believe in asking board money from one 
of the family. Aaron, you’re never 
stingy. Why, in mercy’s name, do you 
show such a feeling toward a young 
man who is making his way in the 
world?” , 

“Sailor instinct, I reckon,” grunted 
her husband. “He has produced the 
same effect on me as a sundog follow- 
ing on a falling glass. If he’s going 
to be a boarder here, Louada Murilla, 
you’d better see to it that your galley 
equipment is well moused and get out 
your storm racks for the dining-room 
table. We're heading into rough 
weather.” 

“Aaron, you don’t mean to say that 
you'd , 

“It won’t be anything that I shall 
do—you needn’t worry about that! I 
know how to be shipshape and A I 
in my own home. I shall never say 
another word about the cutworm’s ap- 
petite, not even if he butters the nap- 
kins and eats ’em. But I’m giving you 
a forecast that some kind of a storm is 
on the way, and it won’t be my fault 
if it hits us.” 

After supper that evening, it did 
seem as if the cap’n’s private weather 
bureau. was as much askew as the 
national one tan be on occasions. Ves- 
pasian sat down and scratched with a 
pen for an hour or so, piling a sheaf 
of manuscript on the table at his elbow. 
Then he placed the papers in his uncle’s 
hands. 

“Local items,” he explained. “It’s a 
great way to get news—going around 
as I do. I have made it a special point 
to keep the Hornet in mind.” 
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Cap’n Sproul read the items with im- 
mense relish. It was gossipy chat about 
folks in town, and was fresh informa- 
tion that tickled his own personal in- 
terest in affairs. 

“Must say you’ve got a nose for 
news,” he admitted, taking off his 
glasses. “What do you figger is the 
right price for this?” 

“Not a cent, sir! Not a cent!” de- 
clared Vespasian, with a decision there 
was no mistaking. ‘However, if you 
feel under any obligation, perhaps 
you'll allow me to pop in an item about 
myself once in a while. I can make it 
help in the way of advertising.” 

The cap’n accepted that offer with 
gratitude, and later on, in the sanctity 
of their chamber, told his delighted 
wife that there seemed to be consider- 
able stuff in Vespasian, after all. 

The Hornet’s town news was ar- 
ranged under the headings of districts 
and neighborhoods. The contents of 
the next issue indicated that one Ves- 
pasian Ward was the busiest man in 
the State. His name appeared in the 
items of every locality. He had ad- 
dressed the pupils of the various schools 
in town; he had lectured at grange 
meetings; he had attended social gath- 
erings; he had recited dramatic selec- 
tions at entertainments. Also, his 
plans for future activities were an- 
nounced. Foreman Foster of the Hor- 
net office counted carefully and found 
that the Royal Highness Sewing Ma- 
chine was mentioned’ twenty-seven 
times, and he asked Cap’n Sproul, pro- 
prietor, whether the items should be 
considered as reading ads and charged 
to the advertising account of Mr. Ward. 
The cap’n looked a bit guilty when he 
informed his foreman that the items 
were run free of charge by special ar- 
rangement. 

“Then we'll do a little lying and say 
they’re paid for,” asserted Foreman 
Foster. “Else the other advertisers will 
be onto our backs.” 
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The next week the Royal Highness 
Machine was mentioned forty-two 
times, for Mr. Vespasian Ward had 
extended his operations into other 
near-by towns and was much more ac- 
tive. If anywhere any of the populace 
was gathered for any purpose, it ap- 
peared, by the Hornet, that Mr. Ward 
was on hand. He was at three fu- 
nerals and loaned the solace of his bari- 
tone voice. His sleek brown horse 
seemed to be a tireless creature and 
was well nourished on the cap’n’s oats; 
and in spite of his dartings hither and 
thither, young Mr. Ward missed few 
meals at the cap’n’s table. 

When Foreman Foster mentioned to 
the cap’n, as a matter of statistics, that 
the grand total was sixty-nine refer- 
ences to the Royal Highness in two 
weeks, the cap’n scratched his ear, but 
made no protest. He even called Fore- 
man Foster’s attention to the fact that 
Mr. Ward had brought in eleven new 
subscribers, persons who had been in- 
fluenced by nice things he had said 
about them in his breezy items. 

Cairus Jepson, Esquire, dropped into 
the Hornet office one day with the an- 
nouncement of a political rally. 

“And say,” he asked Cap’n Sproul, 
“just who and what is this Vespasian 
Ward? Nephew of yours, they tell me, 
but what’s he running for? President 
of the United States, I should say, by 
the items he’s getting.” ; 

“He isn’t running for anything. He’s 
selling Royal Highness i 

“Yes, I know he is. I think I have 
seen it mentioned—casually—once— 
somewhere,” drawled Mr. Jepson. 
“But what about all this publicity for 
himself and these speeches? He doesn’t 
talk sewing machine in them speeches. 
And, furthermore, what about this 
Young Men’s League he is organizing 
in every school district for a dozen 
miles around here?” . 

“It’s the ‘Progressive, 
Push fina 
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*‘And say, just who and what is this Vespasian Ward? 
Nephew of yours, they tell me, but what’s he running 


for? 
the items he’s getting.”’ 


“T know that’s what your paper says 
—but I reckon the push part of the 
scheme is to push himself into office.” 

“The trouble with you, Jepson,” de- 
clared the cap’n with some heat, “‘is 
you've been saturated with politics so 
many years you can’t see a man show 
any activity without thinking he’s run- 
ning for office.” 

“He is building up a machine,” stated 
the old trail sniffer. “I 
man is building up a machine. 


know when a 
He calls 
his league a business-efficiency idea, but 
it’s politics. 


it gets to be so in course of time. Mebbe 


Everything is politics—or 


he wants the representative nomination 
He lives in 
Smyrna and he’s a legitimate candidate. 
Mebbe he calculates he tan down you. 
You’d better find out whether he’s try- 
ing it on.” 

“T tell you it isn’t politics. He 
doesn’t want an office. He has never 
told me he wants an office.” 


4 


from this district of towns. 


President of the United States, I should say, by 


“Have you told him you're a candi- 
date °” 

“No. He isn’t interested in politics.” 

“You'd better tell him, so that fact 
will be «inderstood in the family all 
pleasant,” advised Mr. Jepson. 

The cap’n saw nothing calling for 
worry. 

But an idea came out of that inter- 
view. 

Cap’n Sproul reflected on the matter 
after his mentor’s departure and then 
he took counsel with his wife, for she 
had had more opportunities for inti- 
mate conversation with Vespasian. 

“It’s this way, Louada Murilla,” he 
explained. “Of course it’s all fixed 
and settled that | nominated, 
but I’d like to be nominated unanimous. 
I don’t suppose Vespasian knows poli- 
tics from riz bread—a feller of his 
nature—though some old fools are 
bound to have it that nobody can get 
out among folks without running for 
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some office. I hate to ask him to dab- 
ble into politics, feeling as he must 
about straight business. But I wish 
you’d ask him, when the time comes 
right—to-night, mebbe—if he’ll hand 
the word around and get ’em pledged 
up to me.” 

Therefore, the cap’n retired early 
from the supper table, giving his wife 
a wink, 

In less than five minutes, she ap- 
peared before him, her mouth open, her 
eyes goggling. 

“Why, Aaron, you must be mistaken 
about what you want to be in politics,” 
she gasped. 

He lowered his newspaper and stared 
at her over the top of his spectacles. 

“What do you think I want to be— 
a hog reeve?”’ 

“But you said 

“T said it was all settled for me to go 
to the legislature from this district.” 

“But Vespasian’ says you can’t have 
that position.” 

“You have gone to work, Louada 
Murilla, and got the thing all mixed up. 
He hasn’t understood what you're talk- 
ing about.” He threw down his paper 
and started toward the dining room. 
“That’s the trouble in leaving anything 
in politics to greenhorns! And I don’t 
suppose he understands any more about 
it than you do.” 

The cap’n found Vespasian finishing 
a hot biscuit and the last of the damson 
preserves. 

“T sent your aunt forward to h’ist a 
jib, and she seems to have got hold of 
the down-haul instead of the halyard,” 
said the cap’n. “Of course, I don’t ex- 
pect either of you to understand all 
about a 
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“T understood Aunt Lou much better 
than I understand you, sir.” 

“Don’t you know plain, United States 
talk when you hear it? I’m a candidate 
for the legislature.” 

“So she told me.” 

“And I’m going to be elected.” 


“You can’t be, sir,” stated Mr. Ward 
calmly, and then he put up his hand 
when the cap'n started to protest. “Just 
a moment! This old-fashioned secrecy 
in politics is played out, and you’re a 
victim of that system. I didn’t know 
you were a candidate.” 

“V’m being handled by Cairus Jep- 
son, Esquire.” 

“And that’s the trouble, sir. He’s 
been tiptoeing around for fear of wak- 
ing up the people. But in these new 
times, the people want to be waked up. 
I repeat, I didn’t know you were a can- 
didate. Therefore, I have become a 
candidate myself, and have pledged 
enough votes to make my election sure. 
I’m sorry, Uncle Aaron—but you 
should have let me know before this.” 

“Well, I let you know now and here !” 
stormed the cap’n. “You fend off! 
You go back and tell those men you 
have made a mistake and that they’ve 
got to vote for me!” He slapped his 
breast. 

“Impossible, Uncle Aaron! I am 
just beginning my career, and I shall 
not blast it by betraying my friends and 
supporters at the very start-off. That 
would be a fatal error for a young 
man.” 

“It will be fataler if you don’t take 
your beak out of my dough dish!” 

“Don’t try on intimidation, sir! I 
shall report it to the voters if you do.” 

“You'll write a piece about it and 
stick it into my newspaper along with 
your items about yourself and that hell- 
fired sewing machine, I suppose! Why, 
you young squirt, don’t you dare to tell 
me that you intend to run for office 
against me!” 

“T’ll not be obliged to run, uncle. I 
can walk and win.” 

The enormity of this rebellion was so 
incredible that Cap’n Sproul stood for 
some time and blinked down on Ves- 
pasian, who met his stare with perfect 
equanimity. 

“Tt’s no good to bluster and threaten, 
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sir! These are the times of the young 
men, anyway. You see now what my 
training in efficiency has done for me, 
and why you were wrong when you 
told me you didn’t need anything of the 
sort.” 

The cap’n scowled at his wife and 
reproached her: 

“Now you can see what you did 
when you lent him money! Hdnded 
him a club so that he could come around 
and bat out my brains!” 

“You ought to be proud of my suc- 
cess, sir. The old should encourage the 
young to rise.” 

“Hump over and let you walk up my 
back, hey ?” 

“T felt that you were trying to help 
me when you allowed me so much space 
in the Hornet.” 

“I'd like to see you get your name 
into my paper again!” 

“Oh, you can’t get along without 
making constant mention of me. I 
shall be very active in town from now 
on. You can’t leave out news.” 

“The only thing I'll ever print about 
you will be your death notice, and I'll 
run a picture of a crowing rooster over 
that! And if you ain’t out of this 
house inside of five minutes, bag and 
baggage, that death notice will be run 
in the next issue!” 

“Aaron!” pleaded his wife. 

“Don’t ‘Aaron’ me! This time, what 
I say goes in my family—and I hope 
your family will take due note!” 

“Oh, I can see that it has become 
quite necessary for me to take up my 
quarters elsewhere,” stated young Mr. 
Ward pleasantly. ‘Don’t say a word, 
Aunt Lou. I pardon Uncle Aaron be- 
cause he feels the sting of defeat. But 
I repeat, sir, that I’ll be glad to take 
you in hand at any time and teach you 
the elements of efficiency. It will help 
you to succeed next try you make far 
something.” 

“I’m trying to keep my hands off’n 
you just now!” snarled the cap’n. “I’m 


a good mind to take a lesson, for I’m 
afraid I shan’t succeed!” 

After Vespasian had departed, smil- 
ing indulgently as he went, Cap’n 
Sproul scornfully checked his wife’s 
little speech of sympathy. 

“That nephew of yours is a lunatic,” 
he assured her. “He is so almighty in 
love with himself that he thinks every 
one else is. Folks have soft-soaped 
him; that’s all. He can no more beat 
me for the legislature:than a goose can 
chaw beefsteak. Let me tell you that 
Cairus Jepson, Esquire, is a man who 
can handle politics!” 

However, a few days later, Cap’n 
Sproul had it impressed on him that 
there was one kind of politics that 
Cairus Jepson could not handle ard that 
kind was the new species introduced by 
Vespasian Ward. The cap’n’s impres- 
sion was authoritative, because Mr. 
Jepson did the impressing. The old 
political hound’s jowls drooped de- 
spondently. 

“But it ain’t politics—it’s gooly- 
wash,” he lamented. 

“What’s that?” demanded the cap’n. 

“Well, it’s the only name I can think 
of to stick onto something that has 
got the surface greased so in this town 
that a regular politician can’t stand on 
his feet. Gor-ram it, Sproul, he has 
goolywashed ‘em—men, womenfolks, 
and infants in the cradle—till they don’t 
care what they elect him to, so long 
as he’s elected to something that he 
wants. Fence viewer, inspector of 
planetary systems, culler of staves, or 
President of. the United States—it’s all 
the same so long as it’s hoorah for Ves- 
pasian Ward. And his league takes in 
all the young voters!” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you 
can’t handle politics 

“Tt ain’t politics! It’s what I have 
said it was.” . 

“T paid you to make me a repre- 
sentative.” 

“You mean to say that you sub- 
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scribed to the political fund,” declared 
Mr. Jepson, showing the reproachful 
indignation of the honest patriot. “I 
don’t promise to deliver men’s votes like 
I would deliver potatoes.” 

“But it was your own talk that it 
was all cinched.” 

“Well, it was cinched, till you went 
to work and imported that relative of 
yours to knock all my plans galley- 
west. You can’t hold me responsible 
for things you have done yourself—and 
you'll probably remember that I warned 
you!” 

“Look here! If they ever do any 
more revising of the New Testament, 
I’m going to have your name put into 
a footnote under that chapter where 
Judas I-scarrot is shown up!” declared 
Cap’n Sproul with venom. “We might 
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as well have your pedigree straight and 
have it known!” 

That remark gave Cairus Jepson, 
Esquire, an excuse for severing diplo- 
matic relations, and he promptly did so. 

Cap’n Sproul felt that he did not 
need to make any further autopsy on 
the remains of his boom. He put a 
notice in the Hornet stating that cer- 
tain parties had made unauthorized use 
of his name as a candidate for repre- 
sentative, and he declared that he did 
not want the office, never had wanted 
it, would not serve if elected. He 
warned those certain parties to be care- 
ful how they used his name in the 
future, 

Therefore, when, to the astonishment 
of all persons, Vespasian Ward with- 
drew his name as candidate at the very 
last moment in the convention and left 
the thing open, nobody, not even Cairus 
Jepson, dared to name Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul for the office. Somebody did 
rush breathlessly to the cap’n with the 
news that he could be nominated if he 
wished, but the cap’n profanely de- 
clared that he wasn’t taking the leav- 
ings of Vespasian Ward. 

The day after the convention, 
Mr. Ward appeared to the cap’n 
in the Hornet office. 

“Now that there’s no further 
chance for any hard feeling be- 
tween us, Uncle 
Aaron i 

“There isn’t any 
chance, hey?” 

“Why, certainly 
not, sir. I didn’t care 
for the nomination, 
after all, you didn’t 
care for it, and Mr. 
Branscomb has_ been 
nominated! Why 
should we quarrel 
over what is past and 
gone and all settled to 





But once more did persuasiveness, persistency, and so forth, win everybody’s satisfac- 
out; Vespasian Ward was nominated. tion ?” 
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Perhaps in all his life Cap’n Sproul 
never exercised greater self-restraint 
than he did at that moment. That bland 
declaration, after he had been scrapped, 
to minister, apparently, merely to Ves- 
pasian’s vanity, made fury seethe in 
him—but he remembered his printed 
declaration and kept silent. 

“And seeing that we shall be all 
friendly, I’d like to arrange to furnish 
items as in the past,” proceeded Mr. 
Ward. “Here’s something that’s inter- 
esting.” 

In spite of his raging thoughts, the 
cap’n took the paper Mr. Ward ex- 
tended; curiosity afflicts a newsmonger. 
In the writing, Vespasian Ward an- 
nounced that at the county convention, 
to be held a fortnight later, he would be 
a candidate for State senator. 

“It’s this way,” stated the young 
man, fronting the fires in the cap’n’s 
eyes without flinching: “When I found 
out how easily my efficiency plan could 
make me a representative, I thought I 
might just as well aim higher—for I 
have secured a wide acquaintance all 
over the county. As to this man, Hiram 
Look, who made his money by showing 
freaks around over-the country, the 
voters have one and all expressed their 
wish to have me serve instead of him, 
after I have explained what cheap 
tricks he has been up to in his life.” 

Cap’n Sproul, finding any kind of 
language inadequate, rose and hunghed 
his shoulders and started slowly taward 
Vespasian with a sort of panther tread. 

“If you are forgetting yourself and 
think you are back aboard ship once 
more, Uncle Aaron, you'd better think 
again,” advised the nephew quietly. “I 
don’t propose to allow you to chase me 
into the street, for that would be re- 
ported and would hurt my popularity 
in the county. And it would stir up 
quite a scandal if I were to whip you 
in your own office. I most certainly 
can do it! I’m very strong!” 

The very quietness and aplomb of 


the young man halted the cap’n more 
effectually than bluster. Even as Cairus 
Jepson, Esquire, had found something 
new in Vespasian’s politics, so was the 
cap’n convinced that, at his time of life, 
he would do well to pay some heed to 
Vespasian’s physical efficiency. There- 
fore, he contented himself by handing 
back the paper. 

“T haven’t time to waste on politics, 
politicians, lunatics, and wife’s rela- 
tions,’ he informed the young man. 
“Anybody belonging under any of those 
heads will do well to keep out from 
under my feet.” 

But Mr. Ward only smiled one of 
his patronizing and bland smiles when 
he departed. The county paper came 
out with his announcement and his pic- 
ture and his life story. The frankness 
of his appeal seemed to hit popular 
fancy. Folks stopped the cap’n on the 
street to congratulate him on having 
such a smart nephew, and subscribers 
wrote in to complain because this or 
that affair was not properly reported 
and due credit given to the codperation 
of Mr. Vespasian Ward. Every batch 
of news sent in by the Hornet’s corre- 
spondents contained something about 
Mr. Ward, and Cap’n Sproul insisted 
on having the handling of that copy in 
order that he might delete the name of 
Vespasian Ward. He swore whenever 
he saw it and jabbed his pen as if he 
were spearing a cockroach. 

However, Hiram Look wished to 
delete Vespasian Ward corporeally. 

After the despondent Jepson had 
confessed to Hiram that Vespasian had 
apparently witched the voters and had 
run away with the political situation, 
the old showman called around on the 
cap'n. 

“You started him to going—you 
nussed him along in your old bladder 
of a newspaper—and now it’s up to 
you to snuff him out.” 

Cap’n Sproul ripped his pen through 
another Ward item and acridly inquired 
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if Hiram had seen any special Ves- 
pasian publicity in late issues of the 
Hornet. 

“No, and that’s the matter! Go ahead 
and plaster him with mud! Accuse 
him of crime! Get after him! You 
pretend to be a friend of mine! Show 
that you are! You boosted him—now 
bust him!” 

“T ain’t saying but what you know 
your business as an elephant trainer, 
Mr. Look, but you seem to have cussed 
poor notions as a journalist. 1 am not 
running a slander sink spout and let- 
ting any Ward get me into court so 
that he can pick my pockets.” 

“But that grinning, gallivanting, gan- 
der-legged joheevus has stole my politi- 
cal strength away from me! Men ain’t 
meeting me right any more! The 
damnation liars can’t look me in the 
eye! You went into this thing along 
with me—you ought to stand by me! 
If you don’t slam something into your 
paper about him, I’ll get out handbills!’”’ 

“That will be just the thing that’ll 
elect him, providing he isn’t sure of 
the job already,” stated the cap’n. “Are 
you losing all your judgment along with 
that five hundred you passed over to 
Cairus Jepson?” 

Mr. Look grew pale as he reflected, 
but it was the white heat of anger. 

“Nobody but thieves and murderers 
belong in politics!” he blurted. 

“T can stand them pretty well,” stated 
the cap’n, “but Vespasian Ward was 
too much for me. I got out as soon as 
I knew he was in politics. You’d better 
do the same.” 

But Mr. Look refused to be advised. 
He gathered what cohorts he could 
muster and stormed up to the county 
convention. But once more did per- 
suasiveness, persistency, and so forth, 
win out; Vespasian Ward was nomi- 
nated. 

Mr. Look drew Cairus Jepson into 
conference, or rather picked up that 
eminent politician and lugged him into 
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a hotel room, where opinions might be 
expressed without danger of police in- 
terruption. 

“Now it’s no use to lay it all to me 
and twit me about your five hundred 
dollars and all such!” expostulated Mr. 
Jepson, after Mr. Look had used up 
all his words and breath. “I was op- 
erating in the usual fashion, attending 
to business in the regular way. But I 
wasn’t prepared against any devilish, 
sky-hooting political flying machine. 
We haven’t had ’em in this county be- 
fore now. And I’m going to make a 
proposition to you, seeing that I got you 
and the cap’n in and nothing has come 
out. I'll own up that I haven’t been 
able to deliver goods as promised. But 
revenge is worth considerable. We'll 
put that young whelp of a Ward down 
and out, where he belongs, even if I 
have to play traitor to my own party. 
The other side has a good man nomi- 
nated. I know how to do sly work on 
the quiet. Ward thinks he is as good 
as elected, and he won’t do any more 
hustling. We'll start the word among 
your friends to cut him at the polls. 
I'll tend to it!” 

At that work—a strictly political job 
and therefore right in Mr. Jepson’s line 
—the old politician accomplished the 
downfall of Vespasian Ward. Mr. 
Ward awoke on the morning after elec- 
tion and found that he had been de- 
feated by a narrow margin—the only 
man on his party ticket who had lost. 
It was a plain case of revengeful 
treachery in his home camp. When the 
Hornet came out, a wood cut of a crow- 
ing rooster was inserted right over the 
news that Vespasian Ward had been 
defeated. 

At the expense of Mr. Look, the 
cap’n and Cairus Jepson enjoyed a 
steak dinner, and the old showman de- 
clared that, in some respects, reverige 
was even sweeter than personal vic- 
tory. 

“It shows what I can do in the reg- 
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ular political line when there isn’t 
fluking and fouling and floundering 
round like that greenhorn did,” as- 
serted Mr. Jepson with pride. “He has 
got a slam that will put him down and 
out in this county from now on.” 

“And in the meantime he has wal- 
loped the cap’n with one hand and me 
with the other,” lamented Hiram. “In 
all my life, I never saw a critter get 
mixed into so many things in a short 
time. But if you say that he is licked 
to stay licked, that helps some.” 

“Oh, he'll never be heard from 
again,” promised Mr. Jepson airily. 
“From this time, -I’ll know how to 
tackle even political flying machines. I 
shall be going to the governor’s council 
and shall be ’way up, and I'll see that 
you both get what’s owing to you in the 
political way. Maybe I can handle 
some kind of State appointment for 
you, to tide over till you can run again.” 

“You needn’t bother about me,” said 
the cap’n. “I don’t understand now 
why I ever wanted to go to the legis- 
lature. We've got laws enough.” 

“You might like to get through the 
legislature an addition to the game laws, 
giving a bounty for the pelts of sewing- 
machine agents like is paid for wild- 
cat scalps,’ suggested Mr. Jepson 
acridly. ‘You'll find a lot of support 
for such a law by the time the men in 
this county get through paying install- 
ments on those sewing machines that 
Ward has peddled to fool women he 
has buzzed with. Thank the Lord Gull, 
I don’t have to deal with women in poli- 
tics!’ Take a critter like Ward and he 
might beat even me by his looks and 
his lingo, if I was after a woman’s 
vote.” 

The next day Mr.° Jepson started 
forth, full of confidence, to make a 
canvass of the men who had been 
elected to the legislature—the men who 
would select the next member of the 
executive council from that district. 

A few days later, Mr. Jepson trudged 
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into the office of the Hornet, his jowls 
hanging so low that they fairly swung 
as he walked. He sat down and bent 
gloomy gaze on Cap’n Sproul, who had 
raised his nose from a quest of Ves- 
pasian Ward items. They seemed to 
be thickly sprinkled in the corre- 
spondence that week; Mr. Ward was 
evidently covering a great deal of ter- 
ritory. 

“Sickness in the family?’ inquired 
the cap’n. 

“I wish there was, in one family I 
know about—and the bubonic plague 
at that! Say, Sproul, do you have any 
idea how many Wards and Todds, all 
related, are scattered around this 
county ?” 

“When I first settled here and the 
buzzards came landing on me, I thought 
for a time everybody was named Todd 
or Ward but one man, and I heard his 
name was Todd Ward Brackett.” 

“T braggtd because I was sure to be 
a councilor,” whined Mr. Jepson. 

“Yes, you seemed to be pretty sure 
of it.” 

“T bragged because I didn’t have to 
have dealings with a woman.” 

“You have done a good deal of brag- 
ging along general lines in politics, Jep- 
son,” stated the cap’n severely. 

“Tf that Vespasian Ward gets as busy 
in Tophet, butting into things, as he has 
been in this county, hell will have a 
new terror. Sprouj, on my trip that 
infernal flea was just ahead of me all 
the way. Seven men he couldn’t budge, 
but——” 

“What do you mean? He’s a candi- 
date for something?” 

“Candidate!” howled Mr. Jepson, 
“Is there anything that the pioogled 
americaneezus isn’t a candidate for? 
Because he got defeated for the senate, 
he’s out after the councilorship and I'll 
be dod-buttered if he hasn’t got me bal- 
ancing like a tumble bug on the point 
of a darning needle because there’s 
women mixed in! Are you going to sit 
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by and see that howlafereenus dump 
the whole three of us, one after the 
other ?” 

“T ain’t presuming enough to grab in 
on the private business of a political 
perfesser,” stated the cap’n pointedly. 

“T don’t need anybody to advise me 
about straight politics, but he isn’t play- 
ing the game by rule. I say again, I’ve 
got seven men he can’t budge. But I'll 
be devil-busted if there ain’t seven other 
elected representatives in this county 
who are related to that Ward, and they 
have backed out on me and say they 
have got to stand behind the family. 
Dammit, I’m used to playing politics 
instead of planning family reunions!” 

“But how about the fifteenth feller? 
As I understand it, that’s the number 
of the legislative delegation from this 
county!” " 

“Yes, he’s old Dickinson, up in 
Levant. His wife did'the talking for 
him, and I’ll be condemned if I know 
how to get any political sense out of a 
woman !” 

“Do you figger he’s got the inside 
track on you there?” 

Mr. Jepson clawed at his dewlap and 
looked dubious. 

“She didn’t say anything definite, but 
there was one of those Royal Highness 
Sewing Machines in the parlor, and she 
kept breaking in on me to tell her 
daughter how nice the tucker attach- 
ment was working since Mr. Ward had 
explained it.” 

“Where was old Dickinson—bound 
and gagged?” 

“Oh, he was there, but I couldn’t get 
a word out of him. He only sat and 
rolled his thumbs and twiddled his fin- 
gers. He might have been talking the 
deef-and-dumb alphabet to me, but I 
don’t understand it well enough.” 

Foreman Foster interrupted them. 
He came in extending a sheet of manu- 
script, inky thumb set hard on an item. 

“Says here: ‘The genial and popular 
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Vespasian Ward, who, so a little bird 

tell us, will be the next councilor a 
Cap’n Sproul grabbed the sheet, 

wadded it, and flung it into a corner. 

“If it wasn’t that so many gabbling 
fools come here to talk to me and take 
my mind off'm my special business, 
them things wouldn’t get by me,” he 
growled. ‘The little birds in this county 
are blasted liars, if that’s a fair sample 
of their gossip!” 

“IT hope so,” agreed Mr. Jepson de- 
voutly. He went on: “Look here, 
Cap’n Sproul. I’m coming across 
square with you. Old Dickinson, so I 
find by the records, has a six-hundred- 
dollar mortgage on his farm. I have 
five hundred dollars left in that cam- 
paign fund from you and Mr. Look.” 

“Have, hey ?” 

“But there has been no chance to 
spend it to good advantage, the thing 
running as it did after that Ward kihoot 
busted in,” whined Mr. Jepson. 

“You think there is a chance now, do 
you?” The cap’n’s tone was rasping. 
“You think you’re a good investment, 
hey ?” 

“There’s no need of the whole three 








of us being flammed flat by him. If I 
go to the council, I can a 
“No matter about that. ‘There’s 


nothing you can do for me. I’m out of 
politics. But let me tell you this much, 
Jepson. I despise you, but I hate that 
young Ward so much more that I’ll do 
what I know you want me to do. Hand 
over that five hundred.” 

Mr. Jepson obeyed. 

“T hope you won’t feel you need to 
take me along,” he pleaded. “Being a 
candidate for a high office, as I am, it 
might sound bad if it came out that any 
money was passed in my hearing.” 

“Oh, you needn’t worry,” snapped the 
cap’n. “I’m ugly enough to go ahead 
and do your bribing for you. But I 
want you to understand distinctly, Jep- 
son, that there’s no friendship for you 
in this.” 


















. 
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Vespasian waved salute to the cap’n as he and Hiram walked out of_the dooryard. 


“IT suppose not, but I’m grateful,” 
sighed the candidate. 

He plainly wanted to say more, but 
Cap’n Sproul turned his back and re- 
sumed his toil with jabbing pen. 

The next day, with Hiram Look 
going along as a willing and vengeful 
witness, he journeyed upcountry to 
Levant. 

The cap’n knocked on the door of 
Mr. Dickinson’s farmhouse, having de- 
cided to ‘constitute himself spokesman 
of the expedition. 

To his surprise and disgust, the door 
was flung open by Vespasian Ward, 
himself. The young man beamed radi- 
antly on the visitors. He held a nap- 
kin in his hand and was still chewing 
food with the relish of a healthy appe- 
tite. 


“Just in time for dinner! I’m glad 


come, Uncle Aaron. You 
are welcome. And do you know what 
we have for dinner? Codfish heads! I 
brought them up myself for a treat. 
I've been very fond of them ever since 
we had them at your house. Walk 
right in!” , 

The cap’n found his voice. 

“T ain’t hungry!” He gave young 
Mr. Ward a stare which hinted that he 
was looking at something that had 
spoiled his appetite. “I want to talk 
with Mr. Dickinson.” 

“Come right into the house and talk 
with him, sir. He’ll be glad to see you 
—all will be glad. This is quite a fes- 
tive occasion at this house.” 

“I’m here on business.” 

“Oh, yes! I know what the business 
is. You need Mr. Dickinson’s vote for 
Mr. Jepson.” 


you have 
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“Is there any reason why he is afraid 
to come out here?” 

“Certainly not, sir. 
if you are afraid to come in. 
him to the door.” 

Mr. Dickinson appeared, also with a 
napkin. He shook his head when the 
cap’n asked him to take a short stroll 
down into the orchard. 

Cap’n Sproul pulled him out of the 
doorway and shut the door. 

“We’re here on business, Dickinson, 
and we can make it short. I don’t pro- 
pose to have you fooled. Now listen!” 

“T haven’t any time to listen. You're 
taking me away from a special dinner 
party where I’m needed.” 

He turned to leave, but the cap’n set 
fresh clutch on his arm. 

“Then I’ll make it devilish short. We 
need your vote, and if you'll give it to 
Cairus Jepson, Esquire, you’ll find that 
mortgage cleared off your farm.” 

Mr. Dickinson showed neither re- 
sentment nor interest. He was a docile 
sort of man, anyway. 

“Can’t be done, nohow,” he stated, 
with a finality that was impressive. 

“But you need——” 

“Yes, I need the money, but I don’t 
believe in bribery in politics, and, fur- 
thermore, I’ve got to stand behind my 
own family.” 

“Your family! 
you a Ward or—— 

“Oh, no! But my daughter, Bella, 
has become engaged to your nephew 
and we’re having a party to-day to cele- 
brate!” 

“Father Dickinson,” called Vespasian 
from within, “hurry! Your dinner is 
getting cold!” 

“So, you see, you'll -have to excuse 
me, gents,” explained the farmer. “It’s 


He will come out 


I'll send 


Good Cephas, are 


” 
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my principle to always stand well with 
the wimmen folks. If you don’t, there 
can’t be much peace at home.” 

Framed in a window, with his arm 
about a mighty pretty girl, Vespasian 
waved salute to the cap’n as he and 
Hiram walked out of the dooryard. 

When they were some distance down 
the road, Hiram suggested that they 
might as well divide the five hundred 
dollars, and they did so. 

“That’s a little consolation,” stated 
the cap’n. “And the fact that Cairus 
Jepson, Esquire, is beat is more con- 
solation, even if the job goes to that 
critter back there. For once in my life 
I have been walloped in A-1, shipshape, 
and seamanlike manner. And to show 
that I know it, and can take a licking 
as a real man ought to, I’m going to 
write up a nice piece for the Hornet 
about this engagement. We might as 
well put him on record so that he won’t 
be around buzzing any more girls. He 
might decide he wants to be governor, 
and I'd hate to see the present 
dumped out.” 

“It’s a big asset to be young and 
have good looks and feel that the whole 
world is open and the best part of life 
ahead,” remarked Hiram thoughtfully, 
and he took off his plug hat and stroked 
his bald spot. “That girl was a hum- 
mer for looks.” 

The cap’n added his indorsement. 

“When that feller came shooting in 
on me and et my dinner away from me, 
he named four pretty good cards he 
held—push, personality, persuasiveness, 
and persistency, he called ’em. But | 


one 


reckon that card he has just drawn 
back there is the clincher for the hand. 
What’s the P to call her ?” 

“Peach.” 


said Hiram. 
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OBBY CONRON threw back his 
head, gazed up at the harvest 
moon posing zsthetically above 

him, closed his eyes, and exhaled a sigh 
of rapture. It was the greatest moment 
of his life, for the greatest question in 
the world had just been asked and an- 
swered. From the slight figure beside 
him in the hammock, the figure of the 
most wonderful and adorable girl in the 
universe, came an echo of his sigh. A 
small head, haloed by the moonlight, 
burrowed a little deeper into his left 
shoulder. Looking down upon it, with 
a swelling sense of tenderness and pro- 
tection, Bobby, who was not a pious 
youth, experienced an odd desire to 
pray. For a never-to-be-forgotten mo- 
ment, the sense of supreme Happiness 
held. 

“T can’t believe it, Billee,” he whis- 
pered at last. “I can’t believe that you 
really love me. I’m afraid I'll wake up 
in a minute and find that it’s only a 
dream.” 

The yellow head of Miss Wilfred 
Barry made another vain attempt to 
penetrate the excellent material of Bob- 
by’s dinner jacket. 

“As if any girl could help loving 
you,” she murmured dreamily. “But, 
oh, Bobby darling, you were so dread- 
fully slow about asking me! I thought 
you were never going to do it!” 

“Slow! Great Scott!” 

Bobby’s gray eyes stretched to their 
widest as he stared down at her.~ In 


his astonishment, he even moved a frac- 
tion of an inch away. Then he chuck- 
led.” 

“It was exactly three weeks ago to- 
night that we met for the first time,” 
he reminded her. “And now we’re en- 
gaged. That’s going some, it seems to 
me. Rather a record, I call it.” , 

“Three weeks!” Billee’s voice was 
almost scornful—almost, but not quite. 
“It didn’t take me three weeks after we 
met to know we were going to be mar- 
ried !” 

“Didn’t it?” Bobby was intensely in- 
terested. ‘How long did it take?” 

“About three hours.” 

“Oh.” Bobby’s tone was rather flat. 
He felt rather flat. 

“You knew it, too, only you didn’t 
know you knew it,” explained Billee. 
“So I had to wait. But I didn’t mind,” 
she added magnanimously. “I knew 
you would find it out.” 

No impetuous young lover of twenty- 
three likes to be considered a laggard, 
especially when, up to that minute, he 
has been subconsciously picturing him- 
self an impetuous Lochinvar, sweeping 
aside every obstacle to win his lady- 
love. The lines of Bobby’s handsome 
mouth stiffened. Subconsciously, he 
remembered a certain scene in a certain 
play—a scene no man really enjoyed. 
The summer warmth of his boyish voice 
took on a faint suggestion of autumn. 

“T don’t like to have you talk that 
way, darling,” he said. “It sounds al- 
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**T don’t like to have you talk that way, darling,’’ he said. ‘‘It sounds almost unfeminine. 


It sounds like—like Bernard Shaw and—and woman’s 


It sounds like—like 
and—and 


most unfeminine. 
Bernard Shaw 
rights.” 

3obby Conron!” 

“Well, it does!” 

“Bobby! Bo-ob-by !” 

“Darling! Oh, my dearest darling, 
did I hurt your feelings? Oh, Billee, 
forgive me! Please, please“don’t cry! 
My God, what a brute I’ve been!” 

“And you d-djd-n’t m-mean it!” 

“Of course I didn’t!” 


woman’s 


rights.”’ 


“T was only t-teasing you a little.” 

“IT know. Of course. Darling! 
Sweetheart! Here, let 
tears away! Two of them! Two big 
tears, and I made you shed them! 
minutes after you said you would marry 
me, too! Oh, Billee, what must you 
think of me?” 

Tears were in his own eyes now, and 
she hastened to kiss them away. 

“T’ve made you cry, too, Bobby,” she 
gurgled happily. 


me kiss those 


Five 
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“I’m glad of it. I'll never make you 
shed another tear as long as I live. I’m. 
awf'lly afraid I’ve got a quick temper, 
darling. I’ve suspected it before.” 

“No, you haven't, either. It was all 
my fault. I’m too sensitive. Mamma 
says so.” 

There was a long embrace, during 
which the moon considerately went be- 
hind a cloud. The shadow that fell 
over them drew them closer, as the 
passing shadow of five minutes ago had 
done. 

“And we'll never misunderstand each 
other again!” 

“Never!” 

“And you can say anything you like 
to me, Bobby. It’s a man’s privilege, 
and his wife ought to be grateful to him 
for telling her her faults. It helps her 
to overcome them.” 

“My precious love! 
faults!” 

“Oh, yes, I have. 
heaps of them! But you haven’t any!” 
“Huh! Haven’t 1? Oh, mother!’ 

“T don’t believe you have a—single 
—one!” 

“Then you’re not very observant,” 
said Bobby, highly pleased. “Lucky for 
me you're not,” he added comfortably. 


You haven't any 


I’ve got lots and 


Billee experienced a sense of natural 
irritation. 

“Oh, I’m observant enough. I 
everything,” she told him coldly. 

“Then you must have seen a few 
flaws in even my beautiful nature.” 

Silence. 

“Haven’t you?” 

“We-ll.” 

“Which ones did you notice first? 
Which ones annoy you most?” 

“Why—why, oh, Bobby, you haven’t 
any—really !” 

“Come on! You had them on the 
very tip of your tongue. Out. with 
them!” 

“I—I can’t.” 

“Then how do you think I’m going 


see 
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to improve? Who else loves me enough 
to tell me the truth?’ 

“Do you really feel that way about 
it? Are you sure?” 

“Absolutely certain.” 

“Well, then. Well os 

“Yes?” 

There was another long silence. The 
moon had come out again, and Bobby 
looked up at it with strained young 
eyes. It had changed. Everything had 
changed. There was a slight haze over 
the moon and over his young happiness. 

“Oh, Bobby, I'll tell you what we'll 
do! We'll each tell the other’s faults. 
I'll tell you one of yours, and then you 
tell me one of mine. Then it won't 
be so one-sided. And we'll be helping 
each other—don’t you see ?—to be per- 
fect. For I’d never d-dream of doing 
anything you didn’t like after you once 
spoke about it, would 1?” 

30bby was silent. He was a canny 
youth, and not wholly without experi- 
ence. The hour was perfect. Why run 
the risk of spoiling it by a discussion 
such as this? But he was very young 
and very curious. What was there 
about him she didn’t like? He must 
know, and this seemed to be the time. 

“All right,” he said elegantly. “Fire 
away. I mean, you begin.” 

“Must 1?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Well, then e 

“Yes.” 

“The thing I’ve noticed most 

3obby darling, are you sure this will do 
you good?” 

“You bet it will! Go on.” 

“Well, then, precious, the—the thing 
I’ve noticed most is that Oh, dear- 
est, it hurts me to say it!” 

“Great Scott, Billee, you frighten 
me! It must be awful! But go ahead! 
Get it off your chest!” 

“Well,” with a rush, “it’syourman- 
nerwithgirls !” 

“My—my manner with girls!” 

Bobby stared at her, dazed. 
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“Yes. I’ve noticed it often.” 

“But what is it? What d’ye mean?” 

“Why, it’s so—so attentive. And so 
—so interested. You act’—Billee was 
in her stride now, and the arraignment 
came out with another rush—‘“you act 
as if you were in love with every girl 
you talk to! You act just as devoted 
as you possibly can! And the way 
they look at you is simply sickening!” 

Concealed by the welcome darkness, 
Bobby’s chest slowly swelled. A smile 
that was almost fatuous curved his lips. 
She was right. He was a bit of a 
worldling. He was glad she had told 
him just what she thought of him. 
How wise they were, he and she, to 
have this sane, frank, helpful talk at 
the very beginning of their new life! 
He wondered when and where she had 
noticed this—this way with girls. He 
was silent so long that Billee was trou- 
bled. 

“You don’t mind my telling you?” 
she asked timidly. 

“No, darling.” Bobby’s voice was 
tender—tender and a trifle condescend- 
ing. He had aged five years in five 
minutes. “All that belongs to my past 
life,” he went on. “You see, darling, 
I can’t change the habit of years in an 
hour. But you won’t have to complain 
of me any more. A man leaves that 
sort of thing behind him when he meets 
the girl he’s going to marry.” 

“And you won't even look at that cat 
of a Carrie Austin again?” 

“Of course not, if you don’t want me 
to!” 

So it was Austin, was it? 
Bobby grinned and wrinkled his nose. 
Then he took Billee in his arms and 
there was a long and eloquent embrace. 

“Now you tell me one of my faults.” 
urged Billee, after this refreshing in- 
terval. 

A pause—a-pregnant pause, while she 
waited with suspended breath. 

“By Jove, darling, | can’t think of a 
single one!” 


Carrie 
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“Bobby Conron, don’t tell fibs! Of 
course you can!” 

An inspiration came to Bobby. 

“We—ll—since we’re speaking about 
flirtations and one’s manner toward— 
toward the opposite sex ” he began 
sedately. oa 

“Yes?” 

“You know you flirt like the devil— 
I mean—do forgive me, darling!—I 
mean you flirt awf’lly!’’- 

“*T don't!” 

“You do! You know you do! You're 
better at it than any girl I ever knew!” 





“I’m not!” A pleased giggle rippled 
through the darkness. 

“You are! Why, even to-night, with 
that Sessions chap 





“You and I were not engaged then. 
But I just knew you’d speak of it when 
I saw you watching us. And, anyway, 
Jimmy Sessions and I were only saying 
good-by.” 

“Good-by! Is he going away?” 

“No, but I knew that—that later in 
the evening F 





“I'd propose to you? 
last chance with Sessions. 


So it was your 
I see!” ~ 

“T—believe—you’re—angry !” 

“No, I’m not. 
course I’m not! 
such a thing?” 

“T’'ll never look at Jim Sessions again. 
I wouldn’t have to-night if you hadn't 
been so nice to Carrie Austin!” 

“Oh!” 

ae 

“Then that’s all right.” 

Another long and refreshing pause. 
Soft perfumes came to him from her 
hair and from the garden, which lay be- 
fore them soaked in moonlight. 


Good heavens, no, of 
How can you imagine 


“Shall we stop now, or shall we tell 
each other some more?” ; 
“So you want to tell some more? 
Are 
“Well, there’s one that I do think you 
ought to know about, Bobby darling, 
for the sake of our future happiness. 


there some more?” 
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The next instant 

Bobby saw the 

final flutter of her 

white dress as she 

stepped over the 

low French win- 
dow. 


And, as you said yourself, no one else 
will tell you.” 

“All right, sweetheart. Go ahead.” 

“T’m—I’m afraid you have a jealous 
nature !” 

“Jealous! Me?” 

“Well, aren’t your Weren’t you 
fussing about Jim Sessions only a few 
minutes ago?” 

“T like that! How about what you 
said about Carrie Austin? I suppose 
that wasn’t jealousy!” 














“No, it wasn’t. I didn’t like to see 
you doing anything that made folks 
talk—that’s all.” 

“Isn’t it possible I might feel the 
same way about Sessions?” 

“That’s different.” 

“Oh, is it? I don’t see that it is. It 
looks mighty like the same thing to me. 
3ut that’s the way with girls. They 
haven’t any logic.” 

Bobby’s voice was icy now, and so 
was the voice that replied to him. 
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“Tf it’s logic to flirt with girls and 
then deny it, I don’t want any.” 

“T don’t deny it.” 

“Oh, then you admit it?” 

“T told you it wouldn’t happen again. 
But that’s not what we’re talking about 
now, is it?” 

“No,” very distantly. “I believe you 
were telling me my faults.” 

“Well, you’ve got some,” said poor 
Bobby, losing his temper and his head. 

“You didn’t see any half an hour 
ago.” 

“I’ve done some thinking since.” 

“Then perhaps you're tired of our 
engagement. Perhaps you want your 
_Ting again—the ring you had all ready 
in your pocket!” 

“Great Czesar’s ghost! Why do you 
throw that up? Shouldn’t I have had 
it ready?” 

“It showed that you were pretty sure 
of me!” 

“Well, weren’t you sure of me? 
Didn’t you tell me, half an hour ago, 
that three hours after you met me you 
knew you were going to marry me?” 

“T don’t know now that I am. I’ve 
been doing some thinking, too!” 

“Billee !” 

“J—J think you’re very un-unkind !” 

“Billee! I didn’t mean——” He 
threw up his hands and appealed to the 
night. “How the dickens did we start 
this ?” 

“And you can have your old ring 
back this minute if you want it!” 

“Old ring! Is that the way you feel 
about it?” 

“T couldn’t be happy with a man that 
finds fault with me all the time!” 

“Jumping Jehoshaphat! Billee, how 
unreasonable you are!” 

“Oh, now I’m unreasonable!” 

“Yes, you are! Didn’t you ask me— 
almost beg me—to tell you your faults? 
Didn’t you say it would help us when 
we were married if I’d do it?” 

“T didn’t think you were going to tear 
me all to pieces!” ' 
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“T didn’t. 
the worst 

“A few of the w-worst! 
C-o-n-ron!” 


I only mentioned a few of 


” 





Bobby 


“Didn’t you say I ought to do it, and 
that no one else would love you enough 
to do it?” 

“No one else would be so n-nasty!” 

“IT was a fool,” admitted Bobby, 
through set teeth. 

Billee’s small handkerchief went to 
her eyes. The features buried in its 
folds twisted convulsively. 

“T ought to have had more sense,’ 
went on Bobby harshly. 

“I—I wouldn’t have 
could b-be so c-cruel!” 

“T ought to have known that no man 
can talk sensibly to any girl. If he 
tries it, he gets stung every time.” 

“So that’s what you really think of 
us?” 

“Yes, it is.” 

“You’ve got a perfectly dreadful 
temper, Bobby Conron, and I’m glad I 
found it out in time!” 

“Oh, you are!” 

“Yes, lam. And you’re jealous and 
unreasonable, and you have a low opin- 


’ 


believed you 


ion of women!” 

“Anything else?” 

“Lots. But I haven’t had time to tell 
you about it yet.” 

“Go right on. I’m listening.” 

“Hello, Billee.’ Mr. Sessions stood 
in the moonlight, grinning down at the 
pair in the hammock. “Been looking 
for you everywhere,” he went on easily. 
“The crowd’s going down to the foot 
of the garden to see a night-blooming 
cereus doing its little stunt. Want to 
come ?” 

"Ch: Jim, indeed I do!” 

So might the castaway on a desert 
island have welcomed rescue after 
weary months of waiting. Billee liter- 
ally hurled herself from the hammock. 
Her hand grasped Mr. Sessions’ arm 
with a clutch of desperation. 

“T thought you two had said good- 
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by!” was all Bobby had time to. hiss 
into her ear as she departed. The next 
instant he saw the-final flutter of her 
white dress as she stepped over the low 
French window that opened from the 
veranda to the Barrys’ living room. 
rom this heart of the big house a 
chorus of voices rose to welcome her. 
Billee was very popular. Every one 
loved Billee. The boy in the hammock 
buried his face in his hands to shut oug 
the mocking glory of the moonlight. 
Almost immediately he raised it again 
at a touch on his arm. 

“All alone, Bobby?” asked Miss Aus- 
tin brilliantly. 

“Yea. 

Bobby’s tone was curt. 
rise. 

“Don’t get up. PI sit here with you 
for a moment. The others have gone 
into the garden.” 

She tucked herself into the hammock 
with very languid assistance from him. 


He tried to 


“Tt’s lovely out here, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, I suppose so,’ muttered poor 
Bobby. 

“What’s the matter? 
experimenting on you?” 


Has Billee been 


“What do you mean by ‘experiment- 
ing 2’ Bobby’s tone was,so savage 
that the girl beside him started. 

“Why—why—I only 

‘Fook here, Carrie!” 

“ves. 

“You're a girl. 

vad Fad 

“And a good pal of mine.” 

“Yes, Bobby.” 

“Being a girl, of course you under- 
stand girls.” 

“M-m—y-e-s.” 

“Don’t you?” 

“Do you understand every man you 
know ?” 


” 


“Of course I do. But girls are dif- 
No one can understand a girl, 
I guess,” said Bobby bitterly, “except 
another girl.” 

5 


ferent. 
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“Poor Bobby!” Miss Austin gazed 
pensively into the dusky garden. 

“Well, isn’t that so?” 

“Not exactly. But what’s Billee been 
doing ?” 

“To begin 
marry me.” 

Miss Austin giggled. 


with, she promised to 


“Hence this gloom? 
gallant, Bobby.” 

“Will you listen while I tell you about 
it, or won’t your’ demanded Bobby 
savagely. 

“T will.” 

“Well, then, here goes.” 

He gave her the chronicle of the hour 
in the hammock, while a whip-poor-will 
accented its tragic points by his lonely 
cry to the moon. 

“Now what'll I do?” wailed Bobby at! 
the finish. 


You’re not very 


“You can get her back. She’ll make 
up. They always do,’ ended the au- 
thority with an unconscious sigh. 

“Perhaps I can. But what worries 
me is this: First impressions mean a 
lot. Even if I get her back, Billee will 
always have the memory of what we 
said, and she'll always feel hurt about 
sai 

Miss Austin pursed her lips. She 
had not come out here to talk about Bil- 
lee, but she was’ not averse to letting 
the light of her superior knowledge 
shine over the dark path of this de- 
pressed young man. 

“There’s a way to prevent that,” she 
murmured languidly. 

“For God’s sake, tell me what it is!” 

She told him. As she did so their 
heads very close 
close that Billee, coming up the veranda 


were together—-so 
steps with the attentive Mr. Sessions, 
turned pale in the moonlight. 
“Was the night-blooming cereus do- 
ing its duty?” asked Miss Austin lightly. 
Taking Dillee’s silence as his cue, Mr. 
Sessions answered. 


“It’s great,” he said, “and the gar- 
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den’s lovely in the moonlight. 
see it, Carrie?” 

Miss Austin decided that she did 
and, sternly disregarding Billee’s sud- 
den effort to detain her, swept impetu- 
ously down to the garden on Mr. Ses- 
sions’ arm. Billee, hurrying toward the 
nearest French window, was stopped 
by a pair of arms that closed round her 
and held her tight. 

“Darling!” 

“Let me go!” 

“Never again in this world, my be- 
loved! I’ve got you, and I'll hold you 
till the last trump sounds!” 

“T—I—shouldn’t think 
such an imperfect girl—— 

Bobby turned her round till she faced 
him and forced her to meet his eyes. 
Then, slowly, he shook his head. 

“Dearest, is it possible you didn’t see 
through that? I can’t believe it.” 

*“See—through—what °” 


Want to 


you’d want 


” 


“Ts it possible you didn’t understand 
—a clever girl like you?” 

He was drawing her back toward the 
hammock, and she allowed herself to 
be drawn, to be helped in, even to be 
taken again into his arms. 

“T don’t know what you mean,” she 
faltered. 

“Why, that it was a—a—trick on my 
part, sweetheart. I had to know 
actly what you thought of me and what 
you wanted changed in me. The only 
way I could get you to be frank with 
me was to say things about you—get 


LP 


you stirred up a bit—get you angry. 
Don’t you see? Then I knew you'd tell 
me the truth, and I could take myself 
in hand and knock out anything you 
didn’t like. The plan worked, didn’t it? 
I pretended to criticize you : 

“Pretended! Didn’t you mean what 
you said?” 
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“Not one word of it!” 

“And you don’t think I am 

“I think you’re the most adorable 
girl in the world, and ab-so-lu-tely per- 
fect in every respect—physically, men- 
tally, and spiritually.” 

“Oh, Bobby! I’ve been a beast!” 

“You've been an angel. You always 
are.” 

“And you don’t mind what I said 
about you?” 

“Not a bit.” Bobby swallowed hard. 
“It’s going to help me a lot, just as I 
said it would, I’m going to be a differ- 
ent chap from now on.” 





“Bobby darling, not different, 


please!” 


A long, long embrace. 


very 


“And, oh, Bobby, let’s promise each 
other. 





“FHere—say—hold on—hush!” 


“T don’t mean what you think. Let’s 


promise each other never again——’ 
“To mention each other’s faults. 
You bet we'll promise, and we'll keep 
ay 


that promise, too! 
“No mater what either one of us 


’ 





does 

“Closed eyes and a shut mouth for 
the other! That’s the ticket!” 

“And it» will be so 
really, Bobby darling, 
haven't a fault in the 
You’re exactly like the Knight Bayard, 
‘without fear and without reproach.’ 
I’ve thought of it so often since I met 
you!” 


Because 
you 
world. 


easy. 
really, 


single 


“My precious, precious one! How 
can I ever make myself worthy of you, 
the dearest, sweetest, bravest, purest, 
loveliest ——” 

Again, at the psychological moment, 
the moon disappeared behind a large 
thick cloud. 
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A charming, tender story by a writer new to the pages of SMITH’S. 
We venture to predict that she will be warmly welcomed. 


cially after her lover went away. For, 


i the year of the great fair—there 
yes, Miss Truella had had a lover—as 


has been but one—Miss Truella 


Vining lived in a little house at the 
edge of a small village in the State of 
New York. It was a neat little house, 
comfortable and inviting, in spite of its 
warped shingles and blistering paint. 
When the big house had been rebuilt 
and sold to pay off her father’s debts, 
when the little, low-ceilinged ell, three 
rooms below and three above, had been 
brought down the hill and Great-grand- 
mother Fairiday’s lovely old furniture 
moved into it, Miss Truella had a home, 
but nothing to live on except a paltry 
hundred, with which she bought a few 
hens and a loom for weaving carpets. 

She already had Great-grandmother 
Fairiday’s spinning wheel and distaff, 
and she could use them,: too. It was 
a matter of extreme pride with her 
that she could, and each year she raised 
a patch of flax—not more than enough 
for the weaving of a towel, perhaps— 
and each fall, for a few blissful days, 
she set the old spinning wheel a-whir- 
ring, her trim foot patting away at the 
treadle while the wheel spun the magic 
thread. Later, she sat upon the worn 
old bénch to ply the dainty thread back 
and forth, weaving a gift for 
friend who had done her a neighborly 
turn. 

This was her pleasure through all the 
years after she went to live alone in 
the little house; almost the only pleas- 
ure she knew except what she found 
in ministering to her neighbors—espe- 


some 


fine a lover as any girl ever had—as 
a lover, but not, somehow, much of a 
success as a man; kind and courteous 
and lovable, but never forehanded. 
Timothy Wheaten had been a man 
of talents, and when we have added 
of literary talents, we have explained 
his failing. He had been able to write 
beautiful poetry, but in a little village 
there had seemed to be no particular 
market for poetry. So he had sold his 
shotgun, his fishing tackle, his fiddle— 
all essential adjuncts of a poetical tem- 
perament—and had gone away into the 
West, even as far as the great city of 
Chicago. 
For a 
letters. 


little while Truella had had 
He had not found any place 
yet where they wanted to hire a man 
to write poetry exclusively, but—he was 
visiting the newspaper offices zealously ; 
no doubt one would recognize his value 
before long. it was the last let- 
ter Truella had had—he had been emp- 
tying waste-paper baskets in a news- 
paper office, many of their contents 
doubtless of his own contribution. 
So Truella, each fall, gathered her 
and sang a little lonely song to 
the spinning of her wheel, and each 
winter knitted two pairs of socks and 
laid them away against the possibility 
of Timothy’s return. And all the rest 
of the year she sold eggs and wove 
beautiful balls of neatly sewed rags into 
carpets for her neighbors. In this way, 


Then 
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blissful 


old spinning 


for over forty years, she earned her 
living. 

Now she was sixty-three, and in a 
few weeks the great fair would open 
in Chicago; that wonderful Chicago so 
far away in the distant West; that 
fearful city that had promised so much 
—that had swallowed Timothy and slain 
him in its coils. For Truella had long 
ago accepted Timothy as dead, and so 
thought of him on mellow autumn eve- 
nings when she sat before her loom 
slipping the shuttle in and out among 
the silver flax. 

Miss Truella had never been away 


/ 
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from her home town in her 
life, but now she had an over- 
weening desire to go to this 
great fair. The whole town 
talked of it. All the big fami- 
lies were going, and now and 
then some venturesome mem- 
ber of a family not so big; ene 
of the school-teachers, for in- 
stance, and Sam Adams, the 
village president. 

Miss Truella invited the 
teacher to supper one night to 
talk about it. 

“You say you’re countin’ on 
stayin’ two weeks, Miss Don- 
nelly?” she asked, for at least 
the twenty-seventh time since 
Miss Donnelly had inade her 


announcement. “Now, how 





Each fall, for a few 


much, at a venture, do you 
it’s to you 
for two weeks ?” 

*Well”—Miss Don- 
made exact 
to herself 
as many times as she 
had been called upon 
to repeat it, before 
daring to set her goal 
—‘the fare’s thirty- 
five return 
trip, and that doesn’t 
include meals, but it 
does include a berth. 
You know it takes a day and a night to 
get there.” 

Miss Truella moved uncomfortably 
in her old coloniaf chair and poured 
herself another cup of tea from Great- 
grandmother Fairiday’s willow teapot. 

“Don’t you s’pose a body could stand 
it to set up?” she asked anxiously. 
“Ain’t you nervous about gettin’ into 
one of them foldin’-up contraptions ?” 

No, Miss Donnelly wasn’t nervous, 
and it would be entirely too wearing to 
sit up all night. One would not be in 
any condition to enjoy the fair, and en- 
joyment was what one was going for. 


cal’late goin’ cost 


nelly had 


allowance 


dollars, 
the 
a-whirring 


days, she set 


wheel 
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“Then, there’s your board 

Miss Truella got up from the table 
and went to the kitchen for a fresh 
supply of hot biscuits. 

“Yes, I figured that at ten a week.” 
The teacher raised her voice a little. 

“Ten dollars a week?” Miss Truella 
came back and set the plate down 
sharply. “Isn’t that an awful lot?” 

“Well”—Miss Donnelly helped her- 
self to another biscuit—*I don’t sup- 
pose it is—for Chicago—and a fair. I 
didn’t want to put it too low.” 

“Then there’s your fare in 

“Fifty cents a day.” Miss Donnelly 
helped herself to the honey. “And I’ve 
allowed myself a dollar a day for side 
shows and treats and things.” 

Miss Truella nodded her head. 

“Yes,” she said, buttering a biscuit 
frugaHy, “I sh’d want to go into some 
of the side shows, anyway, but—a dol- 
larea day seemis a lot.” 

“Well, you know the money’s bound 
to go. It always does at such places.” 
* “Let’s see.” Miss Truella set her 
cup down, folded her hands on the edge 
of the old mahogany table, and leaned 
forward expectantly. “There’s thirty- 
five for fare “ 

“Better say 
you know.” 

“T—one could put up a lunch— 

“Still, we’d better call it forty. Forty 
for fare, and twenty for board——” 

“Sixty.” 

“Fourteen times fifty for goin’ in— 
that’s” 

“You don’t count Sundays, do you?” 

“They say it’s going to be open Sun- 


” 


forty. There’s meals, 


” 


days, and if it is, I’m going.” 

The teacher set her lips with devil- 
ish determination, and Miss Truella did 
not There was a gleam in her 
own eyes, instead. 

“That’s sixty-seven.” 
was keeping track. 

“And feurteen for 

“Eighty-one.” 


“Well, I’ve 


argue. 
Miss Truella 
extras.” 

laid 


out one hundred 
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dollars for this trip, and I’m going to 
spend every cent of it!” 

“T believe,” said Miss Truella slowly, 
“it might be done for seventy-five.” 

“T’d hate to chance it,’ said the 
teacher. 

“T wouldn’t!” Miss Truella lifted 
her trim white head and, looked the 
teacher in the eye. “If I had seventy- 
five dollars, 
day.” 

“You would? You don’t 
——” The teacher stared 
lously. 

“T mean J would. If I had seventy- 
five dollars,” Miss Truella repeated de- 
liberately, “I’d start the very first day. 
And I’d stay—till it was gone.” 

“Do you mean to say, Miss Truella” 
—the young teacher was obviously 
amused—“that you'd like to go to the 
World’s Fair ?” 

“T do,” said Miss Truella gravely, 
and now they folded their napkins and 
shoved their old colonial chairs 
and began carrying the dishes out into 
the kitchen. “I mean,” said Miss Tru- 
ella distinctly, “that I want to go to this 
World’s Fair worse’n I ever wanted to 
go anywhere in all my life—worse’n 
I want to go to heaven!” 

The teacher stopped midway in her 
course, Great-grandmother Fairiday’s 
old willow teapot in her hand; and 
looked at the little old lady, first in 
amusement, then in astonishment, for 
there was no smile on Miss Truella’s 
face. 

“And-—and—can’t you?” The teach- 
er’s voice was now quite as earnest as 
Miss Truella’s. 

Miss Truella shrugged her shoulders 
and then let them droop again in a de- 
jected sort of way that belonged with 
her voice. 

“No,” she said, “I can’t. How could 
I? I’ve been rakin’ and scrapin’ all 
winter—ever since I read the first ac- 
count of it in the papers—and I’ve got 
just twenty dollfrs saved in that old 


I’d start—the very first 


mean 
incredu- 


back 
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sugar bowl yonder on the sideboard. 
And I can’t see my way to another 
cent.” 

“Maybe, before the summer’s out 
The teacher’s voice was anxious 


” 


now. 

“If I can’t go to the first of it,” 
said Miss Truella, taking down a little 
wooden tub and filling it with hot, 
sudsy water, “I don’t know’s I’d care 
about goin’ at all.” 

“T suppose”—the teacher was 
ing the precious old willow ware and 
setting it tenderly away in the cup- 
board—“T suppose you could sell some 
of your old things. Lots of folks would 
-’ Something in Miss Truella’s 
calm eyes made her pause. 

“I suppose,” said Miss Truella, 
wringing the cloth and wiping out the 
little tub, “that I could cut off my hair 
and sell it. White hair brings a good 
price, and I’ve got quite a lot of it.” 

“Oh, but—Miss_ Truella! You 
wouldn’t sell your lovely hair!” 

“No, I don’t think I would. It’s 
part of me. And—somebody admired 
it once. But I’d cut off my hair and 
sell it a good deal quicker’n I’d sell any 
of grandmother and grandfather’s old 
things.” 

The fair became, as the weeks went 
by, a positive obsession with Miss Tru- 
ella. -She read every scrap of news- 
paper story regarding it, every circular 
and pamphlet. She talked it, dreamed 
it, lived it. Therefore, when she 
reached the last and final stage of ob- 
session and, by working day and night, 
had saved fifty of the coveted seventy- 
five and had given up in despair of 
saving more, when she began going 
from neighbor to neighbor borrowing 
exactly twenty-five cents from each, 
there was hardly more than a ripple 
of amused astonishment that Miss Tru- 
ella should condescend to this unique 
way of raising the desired amount. 

Miss Truella had always been proud 
of her ability to earf her own way, 


dry- 
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and she did not “condescend” to bor- 
row. She simply asked, with a little 
air of dignity, the favor of the loan 
until such time as she could get back 
to work. She stated boldly at the out- 
set that she wanted to go to the fair— 
that she had to go to the fair. Some- 
thing called her to the far City of White 
Ways and she must go. 

There was no demurring about the 
response—indeed there was hardly a 
neighbor but was indebted to Miss Tru- 
ella for many past favors. Three days 
before the opening of the fair, Miss 
Truella had the required sum—exactly 
seventy-five dollars. She had decided 
upon a berth as a means of conserving 
energy for future enjoyment, but for 
meals there was a _ well-packed box 
which, with a cup of coffee, she felt 
would be amply sustaining. 

The minister her on the 

afternoon before her departure. 
Miss Truella,’ said he, 
himself in Great-grandfather 
Fairiday’s old colonial chair and _plac- 
ing his hat carefully upon the floor, “a 
wild and hazardous venture. I have 
not approved of it from the first, but 
my advice was unasked and I have 
therefore withheld it. I feel called 
upon to say, however, lest some un- 
toward accident befall you in the pit- 
falls of that great and wicked city, that 
it seems a wild and hazardous venture, 
a pursuing, at your time of life, of 
the evil spirit of carnal pleasure and 
the—er—the fleshpots of Egypt, as it 
were.” 

The color came deepening into Miss 
Truella’s face. 

“Elder Gainor,” she said with sweet 
dignity, “I have not asked your advice 
in this matter because I have not felt 
that I needed it. I have never been 
strong on go-betweens all my life, and 
I have talked this matter over with my 
Lord.” 

Elder Gainor gave a little jerk and 
snapped his jaw. He was not used to 


called on 


“It seems, 


seating 
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speaking of “my Lord” in so familiar ™ 


a manner. Then he cleared his throat 
and pointed the tips of his fingers to- 
gether. 

“Miss Truella,” he said heavily, “has 
it ever occurred to you that the world 
is full of raging and savage beasts seek- 
ing whom they may devour? Wolves 
in the clothing of men, prowling and 
seeking for the unprotected—the de- 
fenseless—the ag 

“T wouldn’t worry about that, elder,” 
Miss Truella interrupted him comforta- 
bly. “As long as I can carry my um- 
brella, I don’t think any ordinary man’s 
goin’ to molest me or rob me.” 

Having done his duty as he saw it, 
ineffectual though he felt the result 
to be, the minister rose, and with a 
limp shake of Miss Truella’s hand, 
bade her a doubtful farewell. 

The teacher ran in on her way from 
school. 

“To think,” she said, shaking Miss 
Truella’s hand, “that you are really go- 
ing before any of the rest of us, after 
all!” 

The president of the village was at 
the train to see her off. 

“Well, Miss Truella,” he 
“you’ve got the start of us. 
luck to you.” 

There were friendly and neighborly 
waving of hands and handkerchiefs, 
and Miss Truella was whisked away. 

On her journey, she fell in with some 
country people who had been wise 
enough to secure their boarding places 
before starting and who were aston- 
ished at Miss Truella’s fortitude in set- 
ting forth without. 
to a place near the grounds where she 
could get board for seven dollars a 
week, and on Monday morning, Miss 
Truella was among the first to present 
her ticket at the gate. 

For two days she wandered bliss- 
fully about. She walked for one whole 
day up and down the great Midway, 
while barkers yelled past her, over her, 


said, 
Here’s 


They directed her 


iL, 


through her. She gazed transfixed at 
the great Ferris Wheel, gyrating slowly 
between earth and sky; and then, with 
a wild dash of valor, took a chance 
in its swaying seats. And she turned 
shocked eyes from undressed sayages 
and half-dressed women of her own 
race exhibiting their charms in shame- 
less candor before mysterious tents. 

3ut it was not until the third day 
that she found the Woman’s Building. 
Here she gloried, exulted in the handi- 
work of her kind. Here were the 
things she could do—the homely, 
friendly things that went to the making 
of a home. Here hand-knit, 
hand-crocheted, hand-sewed garments, 
braided rugs, yes, and woven rugs. 
Miss Truella noted the stripings and 
colorings for future use. Here were 
quilts such as she herself had pieced, 
the very same patterns, and—wonder 
of wonders—what was this? 

For all the world, it looked as if her 
own two little rooms had been picked 
up bodily and set down in thfs great 
building. Here was her own old ma- 
hogany table pushed discreetly against 
the wall. Here was Great-grandfather 
Fairiday’s old colonial chair and tall 
clock. Here was Great-grandmother 
Fairiday’s old bureau, with glass knobs 
and brass candlesticks atop. 


were 


Here were 
And 
here—her fingers fairly tingled—were 
the very wheel and distaff with flax 
ready to spin. Here was the little loom 
upon which she had woven her towels, 
and the larger loom where rags were 
And 
Unconsciously she was 
pulling off her gloves when a little old 
lady stepped out of an inner room, a 
little old lady looking very thin and 
pale. 

She took her stand before the spin- 
ning wheel and went stepping back and 
forth, back and forth, drawing out the 
slender, silver thread and winding it 
upon the stick at her side. It was an 


the fireplace, andirons, and crane. 


converted into rugs and carpets. 
they were idle. 
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old, old-fashioned spinning wheel, an 
older fashion than Miss Truella’s, but 
Miss Truella remembered when her 
own mother had spun in the same way, 
and she knew she could. Then, as 
visitors began to crowd around, the lit- 
tle old lady got up and went to the 
loom where a piece of linen was in 
weaving. Dexterously, but very slowly, 
she plied the shuttle, and it seemed to 
Miss Truella that she took no joy in 
her work, such joy as she herself had 
always found in seeing grow from her 
own hand the thread and then the larger 
growth of cloth.. And—the little old 
lady grew paler, too, and almost thin- 
ner before your eyes, and a man came 
often and spoke to her, at which she 
shook her white head and motioned 
him away. 

Then she went to the heavier loom 
and banged the shuttle back and forth, 
weaving stripes and diamonds out of 
brilliantly colored rags. And after a 
while, when the crowd moved on with 
exclamations of delight over the pretty 
old-fashioned picture, the little old lady 
got up wearily, and the man came and 
helped her back into the inner room. 

Miss Truella lingered for a while, a 
strange little ache of homesickness in 


her heart and an itching ’in her fingers 


for the accustomed and loved feeling 
of shuttle and thread. And as she lin- 
gered, her eyes fell upon the thin, bent 
figure of an old man, emptying waste- 
paper baskets from the booths. 

On the next day, Miss Truella came 
early to the Woman’s Building, and the 
first figure she saw was that of the odd 
old man with the bent shoulders, who 
seemed to be always emptying waste- 
baskets. Furtively he glanced at Miss 
Truella, and then he bent lower over his 
basket and hurried away. 

Oddly enough, Miss Truella’s 
thoughts drifted back into the years 
and to a Chicago newspaper office, and 
Timothy emptying its baskets, Timothy 
so unworthily employed. She won- 
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dered whereabouts in this big city that 
office might be—and how long Timo- 
thy had been dead—and where they 
had buried him—and if there was any 
of his poetry left about the office. Be- 
fore she left, she promised herself, she 
would hunt up this office and Timo- 
thy’s poetry. Even some of Timothy’s 
poetry would 

And then, all at once, in the midst 
of her dreaming, she found herself 
jostled in the crowd, there was a rude 
wrench at her wrist, and her bag was 
gone. Just that very morning Miss 
Truella had taken her return ticket 
from the bag in her bosom, where it 
had, begun to show signs of wear, and 
had placed it safely in the inside pocket 
of her bag. Ten of her remaining 
twenty dollars also were in the bag— 
and it was gone! 

Miss Truella looked quickly 
her. 


about 
The crowd was thinning; there 
was no suspicious-looking person near. 
She went dazedly to a man in charge 
of a near-by booth and stated her 
plight. He notified another man, and 
between them they told Miss Truella 
to stay about the building and they 
would “see what could be done.” 

She wandered forlornly about, 
stunned, dazed, heartsick, homesick, 
frightened. What might happen to a 
lonely woman in a big city without 
money, without a return ticket, with 
all sorts of——  JInvoluntarily, she 
thought of Elder Gainor’s kindly warn- 
ing, and a warmer feeling toward him 
came into her heart. Then, all at once, 
she found herself before the old-fash- 
ioned room with its old-fashioned fur- 
niture, its spinning wheel, and looms, 
But the old lady was not there. 

Instead, three men stood upon the 
floor talking. Miss Truella was very 
tired—the constant tramping and sight- 
seeing were beginning to tell on her— 
and.she sat down on thie edge of the 
platform and leaned her head against 
a post. She heard the voices of the 
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Her eye would fall on the thin, bent old man forever emptying wastebaskets, and 
she would feel strangely disturbed and desolate. 
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men, but paid no attention at first. Her 
eyes followed the old man who was 
emptying a basket from a distant booth. 
There was something oddly familiar 
about him—something that added to 
her homesickness. She wished she 
dared speak to him and tell him her 
trouble. 

-Finally she heard a word that caught 
her attention. 

“She was too frail to undertake it,” 
said a man’s voice. “My wife is all 
broken_up over it.” 

“Terribly sorry,” said another, “and 
of course if we’d known We saw 
that she was playing out yesterday, but 
I thought she’d come around all right 
—and what on earth we’re going to do’s 
more’n I know.” 

“Don’t know of any one else?’ 

“Not a soul. There weren’t many 
applied, and some of them can run one 
thing and some another, but none of 
them al, except your grandmother. 
There aren’t many of ’em left that can 
manage all those old-fashioned things.” 

Miss Truella, lifting her head, saw 
him nod toward the wheel and loom. 

“Too bad,” murmured the other man 
sympathetically. “If grandma But 
there’s no possible chance that she'll 
be able to go on. My wife wouldn’t 
let her——’” 

Miss Truella stood before them, to 
their astonishment, and lifted her head. 

“Ts it the looms—and the wheel— 
you're talking about?” she asked. “Is 
the old lady sick?” 

The men looked at wer in amazement 
for a second; she was such a very old- 
fashioned-looking little old lady her- 
self. 


Then the manager spoke: 
And the fair’s 
just begun, and this is one of the best 
exhibits on the grounds.” He 
more to the others than to her. “You 
don’t know of any one——’ turning 
his attention to the little old lady. 
“Bless your heart!” Miss Truella 
was stripping off her gloves and tuck- 


“Yes, she can’t go on. 


spoke 
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ing them away in her gown. “J can 
run those things. I’ve spun flax and 
made linen and wove rugs before you 
were born.” 

The manager’s face was a mixture 
of relief, astonishment, delight. He 
opened the little gate and helped Miss 
Truella up. 

“If you can,” he said, “you’ve got 
one of the best jobs on the place. Go 
in there and see if you can put on her 
clothes.” 

Presently Miss Truella came forth 
arrayed in the stiff black silk, the dainty 
slippers, white stockings, and necker- 
chief. Her cheeks were delicately pink 
and her eyes shone. The men stepped 
back respectfully, for Miss Truella 
swept forth as a great musician might 
toward his instrument. Deftly she 
took up the thread where the other had 
left off with her weaving and went on 
with it—stepping rhythmically back and 
forth, the toe of her slipper showing 
Then 
she laid down the thread and, stepping 
to the linen loom, sat down and wove 
the silvery thread into cloth so smooth 
and soft that the men stood about her 
and exclaimed and admired. Then she 
went over to the heavier loom and 
banged the shuttle with a right good 
will, following the pattern already set 
with skill and precision. 

And then she turned around, pleased, 
happy, and found, to her astonishment, 
a crowd of people about her, a regular 
sea of faces, all admiring, pleased as 
And there was a burst 


delicately beneath silken skirts. 


she was herself. 
of applause. 

The manager was delighted and im- 
mediately offered Miss Truella twenty- 
five dollars a week on the spot for the 
entire season if she would stay. Miss 
Truella stayed. 

All day she spun and wove and 
wrought wonders. And sometimes she 
hummed softly to herself to the accom- 
paniment of the wheel; and sometimes 
—when, with her back turned, she for- 
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got the crowd—she would break forth 
into an old-fashioned song, remember- 
ing in her heart that she could not only 
pay off the quarters she had borrowed, 
but that she could make several long- 
despaired-of dreams come true. And 
she was never tired, for she was happy. 

The young school-teacher came to the 
fair and found her. The village pres- 
ident came, and all of them were proud 
and respectful. 

Only one thing troubled Miss Tru- 
ella. In the main, had had no 
cause to remember the good minister’s 


she 
advice. Men as a rule had been re- 
spectful, even deferential. 
rudely divested her of her bag—but 
that was a past history now, and of 

there sheep's 
clothing, just as the minister had said. 
But 


Truella would catch the old 


One had 


course were wolves in 


often in the early morning Miss 
man who 
emptied the wastebaskets watching her 
furtively, covertly, from behind 
It did not 
it troubled 


dln ob cecites 
be everlastingly 


some 
or pillar. alarm her 
her. Why 


emptyins 
must empty 


baskets, and why, if he | 
baskets, 
hy—Timothy who was dead and gone 


must he so remind her of ’ 
ol 
years ago? 

ver, and 
Miss Truella spun and wove and sang, 


The weeks wore away, howe 


and the quarters grew in numbers, and 
Miss Truella thought with joy of her 
home-going. 

Now the roof could be mended. And 
the cottage could be painted. And she 
could even buy a small base-burner 
stove and lay in a supply of coal. This 
was a luxury she had long coveted. To 
get up on a cold winter’s morning and 
steal out beside a softly glowing fire 
to dress—she thought of it with a little 
feeling of luxury that lifted her head. 
Besides, what a comfortable and happy 
sleep would a cushion and rug beside 
this same genial warmth afford to 
Betsy, the yellow cat, and to Peter, the 
shepherd dog! The thought of these 
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two faithful and devoted members of 
her too-lean family brought an added 
glow to Miss Truella’s heart, and she 
beat a little impatiently upon the looms 
during the last few days, hurrying the 
hour that would take her to them. 

One task remained, however, after 
the last throw of the shuttle had been 
made, the last whirl of the wheel, the 
last dip of the distaff. The spirit of 
Timothy had never been far from Miss 
Truella since her first entrance into 
this great city which had so ruthlessly 
sapped the fervor of life from his poetic 
young soul. 

Miss Truella even wondered, in some 
of her homesick moments, if Timothy 
were not there in spirit, watching over 
and guarding her. Then her eye would 
fall, perhaps, on the thin, bent old man 
forever emptying wastebaskets, and she 
would feel strangely disturbed and des- 
olate. 

But the old man never in all the 
summer came near enough to speak to 
her or let her speak to him, nor did 
he lift his though 
many and many a time, turning quickly 
from her would catch his 
face lifted toward her under the shadow 
of his flapping old straw hat. And 
always there was a terrible, haunting 
sadness about the chin and mouth, an 
overwhelming longing, a suggestion of 
memories. Miss Truella wondered if 
he wasn’t dreadfully homesick; per- 
haps she reminded him of his folks 
somewhere back in the country. She 
wished he wouldn’t always empty the 
basket of their booth after she was 
gone. 

The last day of the fair came. The 
men who were exhibiting the booth 
where Miss Truella had spun away the 
long summer days came and said warm 
and friendly good-bys. They had 
grown to love the kindly, sweet little 
old lady. 

Then Miss Truella turned her back 
on the already dismantled booth, gave 


eyes to meet hers, 


loom, she 
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a lingering look around the building, 
hoping to see the old man of the waste- 
baskets, fancied that a flapping hat brim 
ventured, tremulously, from a distant 
pillar, and set forth. She was not yet 
quite ready to go home. There was 
the errand to the mad commotion of 
the city’s center, and this was the hour. 
It was yet early morning and she would 
not leave until the next day. 

Timothy had worked in a newspaper 
office, and Miss Truella was going to 
all the newspaper offices to see if she 
could find out when he had died, where 
he was buried, and if any of his poetry 
were left about the office. If there was, 
she would pay them for it and take it 
away. 

Miss Truella dreaded this downtown 
journey. Through all the five months 
of her stay, she had not ventured to 
step aside from the path that led from 
her boarding house to the gate of the 
fair grounds. The Midway had proven 
sufficiently exciting for her. 

Just before she reached her room, 
she remembered that a young man who 
boarded in the same house with her 
worked in a newspaper office and went 
on duty about noon. He was an ex- 
ceedingly pleasant young man, and she 
had asked him once if he had ever 
heard of one Timothy Wheaten, who 
also had worked in a newspaper office 
—and who had written poetry—but he 
had not. 

She hurried along now, determined 
to ask the young man to show her the 
way to the street where the newspapers 
were printed. She did not doubt but 
that there would be three or four. 

Mr. Robinson was eating his break- 
fast. Miss Truella went directly to 
him and maderher request. 

Mr. gracious. He 
scented a story. 

“Why, certainly, Miss  Truella.” 
Every one called her Miss Truella here, 
just as they did at home. “Have you 
any idea what office he worked in?” 


Robinson was 
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Miss Truella had not. Timothy had 
never mentioned the name of the office 
that would some day doubtless employ 


‘him upon its staff of poets. 


Mr. Robinson looked slightly per- 
plexed, thought a few moments, looked 
at Miss Truella’s earnest, artless face, 
and asked: 

“How long ago was it?” 

When Miss Truella replied, ‘‘Forty- 
four years ago,” in a tone that trem- 
bled, the young reporter looked at her 
again, startled. Then his nose went up 
in the air, like a pointer’s, and he said: 

“The only thing we can do, then, 
Miss Truella, is to visit all the offices 
until we find the right one. And [ll 
be very glad to go with you.” 

Miss Truella gave a sigh of content 
and relief, straightened her old-fash- 
ioned hat—she could have a new one 
for winter—and they set forth. 

It was eleven o’clock when they 
started. The offices were not as close 
together as Miss Truella had thought 
they would be; the noise bewildered 
her; the traffic frightened her. At 
three o’clock, they had visited five 
offices and no trace of Timothy 
Wheaten had they found. It was not 
an easy thing to get at superintendents 
and at wage rolls of forty-four years 
back, even with a wide-awake, promi- 
nent young reporter to use influence and 
tact, and it took time. At three o’clock, 
also, Miss Truella began to grow white 
and limp and wistful. And as the 
sweet old mouth began to droop and the 
lined cheeks to pale, the young reporter 
lost some of his interest in the story 
he was hunting, but none in the little 
figure trudging so patiently upstairs and 
downstairs at his side. 

Then it struck him that she might 
be hungry, and he asked her. 

“Just a mite,” she admitted. 
could get just a cup of tea. | I 
my breakfast about six o’clock.” 

“Great heavens!” 

The story began to ooze off into the 


ee 
had 
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distance, and the young reporter kicked 
himself for a thoughtless ass. He took 
her into a restaurant and gorged her. 
Then, heartened, they went on their 
Four more offices they visited, 
and at the fourth it was closing hour 
and Miss Truella was quite discour- 
aged. 

“No use,” she said, patiently dis- 
consolate. “Probably they didn’t keep 
account of him. I guess we'll go back 
now. You’ve given up your whole day, 
and I’m mighty sorry.” 

But the young man was made of that 
kind of stuff which turns out good 
newspapers. Balked, he was deter- 
mined. Besides, he knew the superin- 
tendent here very well. He caught him, 
introduced Miss Truella, and_ stated 
their errand. The superintendent was 
new to the place—it was his first month 

but he looked at Miss Truella’s 
drooping, tired figure, the pathetic 
mouth and lonely, earnest eyes, and 
turned back with them to the offices. 

Ledger after ledger they ran over on 
the musty, dusty shelves, and finally 
they came to that of the year—1849. 
The young reporter ran his finger down 
page after page, and at last the finger 


dD 


Way. 


paused. 

“Here it is!’ he shouted, and over his 
shoulder the superintendent peered ex- 
citedly, and around his arm Miss Tru- 
ella peered excitedly, while two or three 
still bending their work 
looked up in sudden astonishment. 

Then they followed the trail. The 
ledger of 1850 still carried the name of 
Timothy Wheaten. 1851 did the same. 
So did ’52; so did ’53; so did 54. They 
began to search feverishly—’55—’560— 
57. Then they skipped two or three 
years and jumped into the ’60’s. Still 
Timothy Wheaten’s name went on, al- 
ways at the same wage, always at the 
same job, a sort of a cross between 
devil, janitor, and errand boy. 

They made few comments, the super- 
intendent and the young reporter, but 


men over 
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they took down ledger after ledger, and 
it was always the same—Timothy 
Wheaten, ten dollars per week. In 
the ’80’s, he was still there. 

“Gee!” exclaimed the young reporter. 
“Ten years ago! I thought you said 
he died.” 

He turned upon Miss Truella, seated 
now on a bookkeeper’s high stool, hands 
upon knees and leaning forward, intent, 
eager, wide-eyed. 

“I—_J thought he did,” she stam- 
mered, her bewildered gaze meeting his. 
“T thought he must ’a’. He said he’d 
come back—when he’d made money 
enough.” 

“Huh!” grunted the superintendent. 

Then they went on looking. 

“Well, for Mike’s sake!” The ex- 
clamation came from the superinten- 
dent. You’d have thought it was at 
least a long-lost uncle in whose search 

vas his 
“Look-a- 


he was taking part, so eager 
eye, so great his excitement. 
here!” 

They looked. It was the ledger of 
1893. On May Ist, was. this entry: 
“Resigned—forty-four years’: service. 
Work on World’s Fair grounds. Can 
come back any time.” 

The young reporter stared at the su- 
perintendent, and the superintendent’s 
mouth hung open as he stared back at 
the young reporter. 

“And the grounds closed to-day,” said 
the young reporter dully. 

Then they both turned and stared at 
Miss Truella. She was slipping down 
off the high stool ahd straightening her 
hat, and she was whispering something 
to herself: 

“It was! It was! It was!” 

That was all she was saying, and they 
thought the disappointments of the day 
and its final excitement had been too 
much for her. 

Tenderly the superintendent said 
good night, and tenderly the young re- 
porter put her on a car and took her 
home. And all the way she never spoke 
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‘I knew you, Elly,”’ 
he said, and his 
voice shook with 
what was not age, 
‘fall the time. And 
how I wanted——”’ 


a word, but there was a faint little glow 
on her cheeks and a queer little glow 
in her eyes that the young reporter 
could not understand. 

He wondered how he could make his 
story end. The grounds were closed, 
the help laid off; there would be no 
way of finding an unknown old man 
now, in this great haystack of a city. 
But Miss Truella’s lips moved softly 
and tremulously, almost smiling. 

Arrived at home, Miss Truella bade 
the young reporter a courteous good 


night and thanked him graciously for 
the day he had given her, but she was 
a strange little Miss Truella, seemingly 
not wearied now, or disconsolate. She 
asked the young reporter, if he should 
ever be in the vicinity of Newark, New 
York, to be sure to “come and see us.” 

Early the next morning, very 
early, before the first workman 
had appeared on the grounds, 
Miss Truella was there. The 
booth where she had spun and 
woven and hummed her sweet 
old-fashioned tunes was torn 
down, but there was a pile of 
lumber there, and she sat down 
to wait. 

Pretty soon he came. Thin- 
ner, more stooped, more forlorn, 
he looked, than ever, and the 
everlasting wastebasket was in 
his hands. His hat was not 
pulled down over his face now, 

and Miss Truella’s 

heart gave a_ great 

leap as she looked full 

upon his face before 

he saw her. It was 

still the face of a poet. 

Suddenly stepping 

out from a pillar near 

her, he looked up 

and. met her eyes. 

The basket dropped 

from his hands. He 

straightened and stif- 

fened. Caught, he 

would not run, and now Miss Truella’s 

heart swelled. Timothy was a poet— 

and a man! She got up uncertainly, 

trembling a little, blinded a little by a 

mist in her eyes, and went toward him, 

hands out. 

“Timmy !” she whispered. “Timmy !” 

She put both hands tightly about his 

arm and sobbed—not loudly, but short 
and brokenly, as people of years do. 

“I knew you, Elly,” he said, and his 

voice shook with what was not age, 

“all the time. And how I wanted ss 
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“Why didn’t you, Timmy? 
the world didn’t you?” 

“T couldn't, Elly. There was you 
gettin’ twenty-five a week, and me 
twelve. I never got but ten before, 
lly, in all these years.” 

“I know it, Timmy; I know it. As 
if that made any difference! Come 
over here and sit down. My knees 
shake!” They went to the pile of lum- 
ber and sat down. “Why didn’t you 
ever write, Timmy? Or come back?” 

She still clung to his arm, and his 
hand, his great, wastebasket-roughened 
hand, smoothed hers. 

“T couldn't, Elly. I never made any- 
thing of myself. Nobody wanted 
poetry and I seemed to lack—gump- 
tion. I lit out of there—four times, 
and tried to get other jobs, but some 
way—I couldn’t hold 


Why in 


7em. I always 
Seemed 
if I belonged in a wastebasket my- 
So I stayed.” 
Timmy ! 


drifted back to wastebaskets. 


And I’ve been so 
lonesome !” 

“So’ve I, Elly.” 

“Course you have, you poor boy!” 

She lifted adoring eyes to the thin, 
ill-nourished, lined old face. She lifted 
a small plump hand and smoothed the 
wrinkles by his mouth. 

“Timmy,” she said, suddenly sitting 
erect and squaring toward him, “I’m 
goin’ back home this morning.” 

“VYes—Elly.” The old man grew 
older before her eyes, thinner, paler. 
The lines around his mouth deepened 
into furrows. 

“The train goes at ten-forty-five. 
I’m all ready. And—Timothy Wheaten, 
you’re goin’ with me!” She pursed the 
lines of her mouth into narrow threads 
and looked at him through slits in her 
eyelids. 

The old man lifted his head and 
stared at her. His eyes grew wild and 
a faint color crept into his cheeks. 

“Wha—wha’d you say, Elly?’ he 
stammered. 
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“T said—you’re goin’ home with me! 
I’ve been waitin’ for you and knittin’ 
socks for you for past forty years. I’d 
given up all hopes of ever seein’ you, 
but now I’ve found you, I’m not goin’ 
to let you out o’ my sight again. I’m 
countin’ on mendin’ the roof 

“T could do that, Elly.” 

“And paintin’ the house—— 

“I’m good at paintin’, Elly.” 

“And the fences need fixin’ up 

“T love to fix fences, Elly.” 

“And the garden! Why, that gar- 
den’s a sight, with weeds Pe 

“Elly, I’ve hankered for a garden!” 

“And we can raise hens.” 

“Elly, I never saved enough so I had 
the nerve to come home, but I got 
enough to buy a cow.” 

“A cow! Why, Timothy Wheaten, 
all my life long I’ve 
But I couldn't ti 


” 


” 


cow! 
ike care of her. And 
—a Jersey! We can sell milk——” 
“Elly, can I—pay my way?” 
“Timothy Wheaten—can /?” 
He looked down at her from under 


wanted a 


his old straw hat, and an eeho of his 
youth came flinging its spell upon him. 
He kissed her. 

An hour later, the young reporter, 
eating an early breakfast to make up 
for the day before, was startled by the 
vision of two elderly and youthful peo- 
ple before him. 

“Mr. Robinson,” said Miss Truella, 
with dignity, “will you do more 
favor for- is 

“Will 1?” 

Mr. jumped up, 
grabbed a hand of each. 

“Will you go out with Mr. Wheaten, 
help him to buy a—a proper suit of 
clothes, and then will you——’” 

“Will you”—Mr. Wheaten took up 
the story and his head was very high 
—“will you go with me to find a min- 
ister who will come here and marry us 
so we can catch the ten-fifteen train?” 

“Will I!” shouted the young reporter. 
“Will 1!” 


one 
us? 


Robinson and 
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The story of a Man, a Girl, and a Petticoat, and why Another Man became a Woman Hater. 


S this the lamp shade you were look- 
ing for?” 

Mrs. Thorpe handed Nancy a 
partly opened bundle from the storage 
trunk. 

“Whether 
her niece, in 


it is or isn’t,” answered 
sharp staccato accents en- 
tirely unlike her usual soft contralto, 
“it’s the last string I break to-day!” 

For six hours of steady work in try- 
ing to make a rented summer cottage 
in the Adirondacks look like a real 
home had played havoc with both 
Nancy’s nerves and beauty. Her fresh 
mull collar had grown limp; her chin 
was smudged with dust; and a crinkle 
of yellow hair which had broken from 
its moorings bobbed jerkily over one 
eye. 

After a horrified glance at the con- 
tents of the bundle, she sank back on 
her heels. 

“Why, what a pretty petticoat!” ad- 
mired Mrs. Thorpe, possessing herself 
of the garment and holding it out at 
arm’s length. ‘Did you buy it to wear 
with your new pink evening gown?” 

Vehemently Nancy shook her head, 
and a second truant lock escaped to join 
the first. 

“T didn’t buy 
—now. I 


it at all. It isn’t mine 
meant to it back to 
Theodore Ashley, along with his other 
engagement presents.” 

“But, Nancy!” gasped Mrs. Thorpe. 
“Surely Theodore Ashley didn’t 
you a petticoat!” 

Nancy nodded. 


send 


give 


“Oh, yes, he did. Because he won 
it at a church raffle and didn’t know 
what to do with it and was too econom- 
ical to have it wasted. Besides, it saved 
him his usual box of candy.” She dim- 
pled roguishly for a moment; then 
frowned in severe self-reproach. “Aunt 
Isabel, I don’t want you to think I’m 
making fun of Theodore. That would 
be simply criminal on my part. He 
was the incarnation of goodness, and 
economy was just one of his admirable 
traits.” She sighed unconsciously. 
“He all admirable, middle-aged 
traits, and I wasn’t, and I suppose that’s 
why it fizzled the way it did.” 

Gloom overspread Nancy’s coun- 
tenance, as she thought of the past. 

“T wonder,” hazarded Mrs. Thorpe, 
after an interval of decent silence, “‘if 
Theodore Ashley has ever married.” 

Nancy grew gloomier still. 

“No, | She 
sprang to her feet and banged down 
the trunk cover with an air of shutting 


was 


feel certain he hasn’t.” 


the lid on storage dust and memories. 


“If you love me, au vo down and 
1ang this petti- 


then wrap it 


make a cup of tea. 
out in the 
up again.” 
She stepped out onto 


coat 
a small top- 
The silk of the petti- 
murmurously she 
moved, and she lifted a breadth of it 
to rub across her che purring with 
kittenlike delight. Then, suddenly, she 
became aware that, from somewhere, 
unseen eyes were fixed upon her. 


story balcony. 


coat ,swished as 


eK, 
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He was a young chap of twenty-five 
or six, perhaps, smiling up quite frankly 
from his seat on a clump of rocks near 
the road. As she made an involuntary 
ovement to conceal the petticoat, his 
ile widened into a mischievous grin. 
ven while resenting that grin, Nancy 

iced what strong white teeth he had, 
1 that he was distinctly good to look 
she decided that the sit- 


fowever, sh 
da display 
| 


‘ 7 
demande 
| 


1 
so she spread 


rail vitl lal 


le 


oor 


suspicions were correct. It gave her 
an odd feeling of disappointment to 
discover that the stranger had disap- 
peared. She liked tall men. They 
made her feel so cuddly and cozy and 


walked along be- 


taken-care-of as she 


side them. 
i 


And he was certainly the 


most eligible-appearing creature she had 


een in years. Most men were so hope- 
lessly commonplace even to look at! 
What was his wondered. 


did 


she 


name, 


¢ > ‘V1 ° 
ie, anyhow: Where 


‘rey!’ ejacula 
her tea agitatedly 
cup. “I wouldn’t 
hing I wanted to be 
it reminds me 
“But surely you 


dainty garment to whi 


10Ww—It 


ees Se Pa ae 

tnere in the wind and fra 
“Why not?’ N 

chievously, bu 

mined. fy 

shred by 

linings tor 

very becoming 
lexions !” 

piexions » 

waved a the sul 

B the trouble with dismi 


ymetimes thi refuse 


] 
dd. 


“Of course,” declared Mr 
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the next day as, fresh from the village, 
she burst in upon Nancy with an ex- 
citing piece of news, “‘there’s no ques- 
tion but that your petticoat was the 
cause of the accident. He must have 
been trying to recover it for you when 
he fell and broke his leg. I’ve found 
out that his name is Alfred Clayton, 
and that * 

“Oh, dear auntie, never mind his 
name!” interrupted Nancy impatiently. 
“But for goodness’ sake tell me how 
the poor fellow ever managed to get 
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“He improvised some kind of a 
crutch, and just limped along until he 
got there. He lives in that next big 
cabin up the hill.” 

“We must go and call on him at 
once,” declared Nancy. “If he’s too ill 
to see us, we'll leave cards and regrets. 
He was hurt in trying to do us a serv- 
ice, and common humanity demands 
that we show him every attention pos- 
sible. We mustn’t even stop to change 
our clothes. What we look like doesn’t 
matter in the least.” And she promptly 
added to her costume a becoming blue 
sweater and a tasseled blue tam. 

A pale-eyed Swedish woman rather 
grudgingly opened the door, when they 
reached the house on the hill, closing it 
behind her to answer their inquiries, 

“Tf you hadn’t waved your basket 
of jellies under her nose, I don’t be- 
lieve she’d have let us in at all,” whis- 
pered Nancy, as the woman tiptoed into 
the sitting room beyond. 

Plainly visible through the open door 
was a tall, boyish figure resting on a 
couch near the fireplace, near him a 
stand of surgical supplies. His face 
was almost as white as the coverlid 
over him, but a single glance conyinced 
Nancy that the young man was indeed 
he of the tantalizing smile. He was 
fast asleep. 


She decided that the situation demanded a display of dignity on her part, so she spread 
the petticoat out on the rail with elaborate care. 
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She took a seat just inside the door, 
while her aunt followed the maid into 
the kitchen. Of 


ive their cz 


course they would 
irds and condole with the 
ctim of the pe etticoat some 
ler feet burrowing 
eep fur rug, her, 


other time. 
luxuriously i 
hands on the 
masculine chair, she leane 
ed at him with uncon 
Inoffensively aslee} 


if a wide, 
rward and gaz 
led curiosity. , 

1 


with that 
d, he was not 


rease in his fore 


sO handson 


deep Cc 
nearly 
concluded, as when 
ake and exhibiting 
\nd 


4% 
l inke d 


and 


him. 


with 9 
and my hair done up.” 


“Well, I did. 


you'd recognize me 
Only, for 
ond or two, I thought I must 
ing you.” 

-aney’s tone and 


31h 1 -ATiNni 
ig! mea seriousness. 


manner 
$3 
sorry vou 
ace 
1. ‘ 
KNOW it 


answered 


[ didn’t see 
you were C hasing rig - 
ip on the end of.-that penne 
night believe you,” aye Rg me? 
worst of it is that wasn’ 
your trouble. It really cic rs to some 
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one else—and now I shall send the old 
thing right back to him—her—them, I 
mean,” and this time her blush was 
scarlet. “I wish I’d done it in the first 
Then I 


on the 


place,” 1e hastened on. 
wouldn't ever have 


and it 


samo] it + 
hung it out 


balcony, wouldn’t have blown 


away, and you wouldn’t have broken a 
leg going after it.” 
®*“Great Scott!’ exclaimed the 
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Again they laughed together. Across 
the space of a friendly fireplace their 
young eyes met and clung. Something 
sweet, thrilling, electrical passed be- 
tween them. A conscious silence fell. 
Nancy was the first to break it. 

“What a heavy mist is coming up!” 
she observed, gazing through the win- 
dow with exaggerated interest. 

“Is there?” inquired Clayton unbé- 
lievingly. “I thought the sun was shin- 
ing his head off.” 

The next afternoon, Nancy called 
again. 

“T think I wished you here,” said 
Clayton, grasping the hand she offered 
him. “I’ve been thinking of you stead- 
ily for the last hour. When a fellow 
lies awake all night on account of his 
confounded leg, he can’t be blamed for 
wanting a, sugarplum to reward him for 
it, now can he?” 

So Nancy got into the habit of merci- 
ful daily visits. 

Propinquity is a worker of miracles. 
It abolishes time, refuses to consider 
space, and imperiously sweeps aside the 
thousand and one conventions society 
has established to keep young souls 
from finding their true mates. 

At the close of one week, Nancy Ed- 
wards and Alfred Clayton were vow- 
ing eternal friendship; during the sec- 
ond, they engaged in earnest discus- 
sions on love and marriage, Nancy de- 
claring her firm intention to be an old- 
maid school-teacher, and Clayton af- 
firming that he was born to be a selfish 
bachelor. At the close of the third 
week, “I love you, little girl!” Clayton 
declared, and Nancy, kneeling by his 
couch, nestled her fair head against his 
shoulder. 

“Oh, boy, I love you, too!” 

“Uncle Tad may be here any day 
now,” he announced joyously, as she 
was getting ready to go, “and I'll be 
so, proud to show you off to him and 
tell him we’re engaged! MHe’s done 
everything for me in a business way, 
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you know, and my choice of a wife 
will mean a lot to him. I thought it 
tough luck when he sent me up from 
New York in advance of him to open 
up this shack, but it was the best thing 
that ever happened. He’ll say so, too, 
when he sees you, no matter if he is a 
woman hater.” 

“A woman hater?’ Nancy’s blue 
eyes opened wide. Somehow her glow- 
ing happiness was chilled. “Why, you 
never told me that about your uncle 
before! It makes me feel afraid he 
won't like me.” 

“Oh, yes, he will!” asserted Clayton 
proudly. “He'll see at a glance you’re 
just the cuddly kind of a little creature 
to curl herself up inside a man’s heart 
and stay there. And, anyhow, it takes 
true girls like you to bring back a man’s 
lost faith in women. I feel that you'll 
do a lot for Uncle Tad in that regard.” 
But what made him lose faith?” in- 
quired Nancy, reminded of a disagree- 
able episode in her own life. “Did some 
one treat him badly?” 

“Some one certainly did! Uncle Tad 
never found one word of fault with the 
girl—wouldn’t talk about her at all, in 
fact—but—well, he expected to be 
married a few years ago, day all set 
and everything, and something hap- 
pened at the last minute to call it off. 
He never accused her of it, but we all 
knew there was but one explanation— 
the girl had thrown him over. He 
never said so in so many words, of 
course, but he told me once that the 
day he was to have been married was 
the blackest one in his whole life. He’s 
fought shy of women ever since.” 

He was so absorbed in his story that 
he did not notice how still Nancy had 
grown, nor that her eyes had the look 
of one calling up unpleasant memories. 

“T don’t see how any girl could have 
had the heart to mistreat Uncle Tad,” 
he went on earnestly. “It was like cut- 
ting the throat of a faithful dog. I 
never had a grudge against a womar. 
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Uncle Tad must have given you some 
excuse for what you did.” 

“No, he was always irreproachable,” 
Nancy declared, refusing to spare her- 
self. “I was just young and fickle and 
—and afraid to go on with it—utterly 
unworthy of his love. I wasn’t even 
kind or gentle when I broke with him. 
We were to have been married in a 
country parsonage by a friend of his, 
and I waited until the very morning 
of the wedding day and then acted like 
a coward and never went to the par- 
sonage at all—nor sent any word—just 
took a train for California instead, after 
packing all his presents up in a rush 
and sending them back. That petticoat 
you rescued was left out by accident. 
Oh, I’ve pictured to myself a thousand 
times how the poor man must have sat 
there at the parsonage and waited, and 
waited, and waited, for a bride that 
never came!”’ 

There was a moment of strained si- 
lence. Clayton lay with his arm across 
his eyes. 

“But no matter how unworthy I am,” 
Nancy went on tumultuously, “I know 
where your loyalty belongs. It belongs 
to your Uncle Tad, and I wouldn’t 
turn you aside from it if I could. I 
release you. You are free!” 

She turned and fled from the house. 


The glow from Clayton’s window set 
the dewdrops aglitter on grass and 
shrub as it lighted the path up the hill 
for Nancy. Always that light in the 
window meant that Clayton needed her. 
To-night she had tried to ignore the 
steady summons of that.signal, but in 
vain. As she neared the cabin, it 
seemed to her that she could almost 
hear the frightened pounding. of her 
heart. It would not be easy to face at 
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one and the same time the man she 
loved and the man she had wronged. 
3ut when she had once set her arm 
against the door, there was visible only 
the familiar boyish figure lying upon 
the familiar couch. 

“Uncle Tad has gone upstairs,” said 
Clayton prosaically, “and won't be 
down again until morning. He knew 
I had sent for you.” 

At that, Nancy’s knees sank from 
under her, and that was how she found 
herself kneeling by Clayton’s side. 

“Oh, he hates me, he hates me! I 
know he does! Why did you send for 
me to come?” 

“Because Uncle Tad feels kindly to- 
ward you, and [ wanted you to know it. 
He says he’s happy, and wants you to 
be happy, too.” 

“Happy?” Nancy clutched at the 
coverlid in the intensity of her emotion. 
“Are you sure of that? Do you mean 
that, after all, I didn’t break his heart 
and wreck his life when I failed to 
meet him at the parsonage?” 

Before he answered, Clayton pos- 
sessed himself of Nancy’s cold little 
hand. He pressed his lips to each rigid 
finger in turn to break the shock of 
what he had to tell her. 

“No, you didn’t break his heart nor 
wreck his life. You see, you weren’t 
the only one to get scared on that wed- 
ding morning. Uncle Tad confessed 
to me that he got into a regular blue 
funk because he’d concluded you were 
too young and giddy for him, and didn’t 
show up at the parsonage, either! 
When he got his courage back and went 
to hunt you up, you had gone to Cali- 
fornia. True? Blessedly true, Nancy, 
and now he’s in love with a red-haired 
widow. Oh, Nancy—kiss me again!” 
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By Winifred Arnold 
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“It ain’t just soap,’’ explained Mrs. Radigan. ‘‘It’s tea and peanut 
butter and milk of magnesia and corn plasters and knives and 
dresses and spices, and land only knows what all!’’ 


“And good money’s worth even with- 
out that chair!” interrupted Mrs. Smith, 
to whose ears the charms of the won- 
drous chair were no longer a novelty. 
“But that’s what ’tis to marry rich. 
‘Them as has gits,’ as the Bible says, 
“and no truer word did it ever speak. 

“There’s your Cousin Annie with a 
farmer for a husband, and as such able 
to go down into her cellar any -hour 
of the day or night and bring up a mess 
of potatoes or onions or even a cab- 
bage. I came from the country myself 
and I know. And on top of that, she 
can have chairs thrown in with her 
soap! And here am I, married to John 
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Smith—that never got a job of work 
in his life that he didn’t sprout a boil 
on his neck or something and have to 
lay off immejit—and can I buy soap by 
the cartload? No, indeed! It’s all I 
can do to rake up five cents at a time 
to do my washings with!” 

“It ain’t just soap,” explained Mrs. 
Radigan, painstakingly shuffling the 
leaves to prove her point. “It’s tea and 
peanut butter and milk of magnesia and 
corn plasters and knives and 
.. dresses and spices, and land only 

, knows what‘all!” 

¥ “Well, where’m I 
going to get ten dol- 
lars all in a lump to 
pay for anything?” 
demanded Mrs. Smith 
with unusual asper- 
ity. “One-seventy- 
five that I get when 
Mis’ Starbuck pays 
for her laundry is the 
biggest wad of money 
I ever lay hands on, 
Mary Jane Radigan, 
as you know full well 
by the times you’ve 
lent me for rent. 

“But there!’ she 
ended, with an abrupt 
relapse to her usual 
philosophical tone. 
“There’s lots worse men than Smith. 
He always lets me spend it the way 
I want to, anyhow—if I only consult 
him proper. Lots of men would beat 
you up and take it away from you. And 
I s’pose all can’t be farmers.” 

“No, indeed,” agreed Mrs. Radigan 
tactfully. “And Annie complains a 
sight ’cause she can’t get to the picture 
shows as often as she wants to. Things 
even up pretty well in the long run. 
Say, Mirandy”—her voice dropped al- 
most guiltily—“I want to ask you some- 


thing: How’d you think that chair 
would look in my parlor?” 
‘“Why,. Mary Jane Radigan!” Mrs, 
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Smith twisted perilously 
scanty corner of the doorstep. “You 
don’t mean to tell me Have you 
had another windfall like the day of 
the picnic?” 

Mrs. Radigan nodded. 

“You might call it that.” She smiled. 
“You recollect the fifteen dollars outer 
my picnic money that I paid for Timmy 
Milligan—so’t he wouldn’t have to go 
to jail for breaking that window? Well, 
that blessed boy got a job the very next 
week, and he’s been saving up—bless 
his heart!—ever since, and last night 
him and his mother come over and paid 
me ten dollars—just three days after I 
got that picter book. Ain’t that the 
hand of Providence?” 

“Well, you just bet it is!” agreed 
Mrs. Smith heartily. ‘Pointing straight 
at your parlor, too. O’ course I’ve 
never said nothing before, but that par- 
lor of yours certainly does look awful 
bare, except when dressed up with a 
casket or the like.” 


upon her 


Mrs. Radigan smiled reminiscently. 


“T know it does,” she admitted. “But 
it did look elegant, didn’t it, time of 
Radigan’s funeral, with him in one cor- 
ner and that Gates Ajar in the other?” 

“Beautiful!” Mrs. Smith nodded her 
heartfelt assent. “A perfect picter! 
But, as I say, you ain’t always in a 
position to have it dressed up like that. 
And that chair would fill up the corner 
pretty near as well, and not be just for 
Have you made out your list?” 

Mrs. Radigan shook her head. 

“That’s the trouble,” she answered, 
with a humorous twist of her wide, 
pleasant mouth. “Whatever in the 
world am I going to do with all that 
mess of stuff when I get it?” 

Mrs. Smith chuckled. 

“Same as you would with the money, 
Mary Jane Radigan,” she said with a 
wave of her plump hand, palm out, that 
just matched the slow, pitying shake of 
her head and the expressive smile. “Give 
it away or lend it to the neighbors, 


k i ks. 
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This way you'll have the chair an- 
chored, anyhow—unless Daddy McTag- 
gert’s rheumatics is too bad.” 

“Oh, you go on now, Mirandy 
Smith!” protested Mrs. Radigan, rising 
ponderously to her feet. “You know I 
don’t never lend nothing to nobody. 
I don’t believe in it!” A conscious 
smile twitched at the corners of her 
lips. “Anyway, they always pay it 
back—well, oftener than you’d think, 
anyhow. Oh, quit your grinnin’, Mi- 


‘randy Smith, and think of Timmy Mil- 


ligan! I’m going in to get a paper and 
pencil, and I won’t be but one minute.” 
The screen door clicked behind her. 

As the only pencil in the house hap- 
pened to be behind the cracker box on 
the third shelf, the “one minute” length- 
ened into several. But what cared Mrs. 
Smith, proud and sole repository of a 
thrilling bit of information? 

“Mis’ Milligan?” she shrilled cheer- 
fully. “Oh, Mis’ Milligan, have ye 
heard the news? Mis’ Milligan!” 

Around the corner of 14 Marcella 
Street ambled Mrs. Milligan. Across 
the street flew the excited steps of Miss 
Mary O’Reilly. Mrs. Steinberg and 
Mrs. Bates, passing on the sidewalk, 
paused in unfeigned and friendly in- 
terest. 

Marcella Street may have its draw- 
backs as a place of residence—as a few 
rabid sanitarians contend—but a lack 
of the fundamental human emotions is 
not among them. By the time Mrs. 
Radigan returned to her front door, 
so many of her friends and neighbors 
had heard the glad tidings and congre- 
gated to help her make out her order 
that nobody noticed her reappearance. 
The Parkin catalogue was passing 
feverishly from hand to hand. 

“Tf ‘twas mesilf, now, that was 
buyin’,” announced Mrs. Milligan 
firmly, “I should be layin’ in a grand 
good stock o’ spices and the likes. 
They’re crool high when you buy ’em 
by the littles.” 
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“I’d just buy soap,” proffered meek 
little Mrs. Beers. ‘‘What ‘twould be 


to have enough laid by so’t you wouldn't 
have to send down to the store when 


ever you want to rub something through 
unexpected——”__ Her 
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finished the sentence. 
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quarter a week, [ guess, and——” 
“That rolled-gold-plate locket!’ lilted 
Miss Mary O'Reilly. “And that pen- 
dant with the three di’monds!” 
“Well, then’—Mrs. Smith’s tone was 
bitingly sarcastic—‘i 
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that’s sicretary will have no trouble in 
makin’ it out a 

The masterly shot told. Well did 
Miss O’Reilly know the Achilles’ heel 
of her street. 

“What—what does the secretary 
have to do?” inquired a hesitating voice. 
It hardly seemed possible that it be- 
longed to Mrs. Bates, but it did. 

“Oh, nothin’ much at all,” responded 
Miss O'Reilly lightly. “Just writin’ the 
letter, and sindin’ the orders, and addin’ 
and subtractin’ and multiplyin’ and 
suchlike for thim as is not contint with 
ten-dollar premiums, and collectin’ the 
money and advancin’ it, belike, for thim 
as is not quite up to the minute, and 
a few things like that.” 

The potential members of the Parkin 
Club looked at one another and shook 
their heads. None of the ladies of 
Marcella Street were what is known as 
“sharks” in either penmanship or 
mathematics, to say nothing of having 
money to lend. 

“If only Mis’. Radigan could belong!” 
sighed Mrs. Beers. “She ain’t so much 
of a scholard, but she’d fix things up 
somehow.” 

“Mis’ Radigan has money and can 
buy as she likes. She can’t be bother- 
ing with the likes of us!” began Mrs. 
Smith sharply, but the creak of the 


“Bothering with the likes of you, 
Mirandy Smith!” cried Mrs. Radigan’s 
brisk and cheerful voice. “Bothering 
with the likes of you! Why, I’ve been 
standing there listening to you folks 
talking till I thought I should bust! 
The idea of your fixing all that with- 
out me! 
Land knows I'd rather be sociable than 
tich any day. Nobody needn’t never 
ask me to be Mrs. John D.” 

“And will you be secretary, too?” 
inquired Mrs. Bates. “It'll be an awful 
jab, I expect, but i 

“Sure I’ll be sekkerterry,” agreed 
Mrs. Radigan blithely. “There’s a 


O’ course I'll join a club! ° 
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dandy young feller down to my bank 
that’ll help me with the writing part. 
And as long as I’ve get that ten dol- 
lars laying around idle, I can send off 
the order jest as soon as we make it 
out, and you can fetch me around the 
cash when it’s handy.” 

Upon these agreeable terms, the Par- 
kin Club of Marcella Street was imme- 
diately organized. Its resemblance to 
the King’s Daughters proved in the end 
no obstacle, for, when pressed to com- 
mit themselves to a policy that de- 
manded the regular payment of a dollar 
a month, six ladies unobtrusively with- 
drew. 

This left only nine members; but 
Miss O'Reilly, keen on the scent of her 
diamond pendant, posted off in great 
haste to Phelps Avenue, and soon re- 
turned with a crackling new dollar bill 
and the name of one Mrs. Peter O’Don- 
nell who would be glad to join—if she 
might have the first premium. Her 
own sister’s daughter, it appeared, was 
to be married the very next week. The 
groom being the proprietor of a very 
“swell saloon,” Mrs. O’Donnell natu- 
rally longed to do credit to “her side” 
of the house by an equally “swell” pres- 
ent. And a Parkin mission rocker 
would exactly fill the bill, with the ad- 
ditional advantage that himself—who 
was strangely lacking in proper in-law 
pride—would pay for it unwittingly 
under the innocent guise of soap and 
tea. 

The Parkin Club warmed to Mrs. 

, O'Donnell at once. They, too, knew 
what it was to have relatives who were 
unpopular with the masculine heads of 
the house; they, too, had to deal with 
men who had to be “managed” for 
their country’s—and wives’—good. 

“Of course Mis’ Radigan ought to 
have the first choice,” protested Mrs. 
Bates rather weakly, “but 

“Of course,’ agreed Mrs. Smith. 
“But nine times one ain’t ten, nohow 
you fix it, so we do need that Mrs. 


in Marcella Street 
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O’Donnell bad,‘besides being wives and 
aunts ourselves. If only she could wait 
a month——” 

“Oh, lawsy me, you needn’t worry 
about my end of it,” interrupted 
Radigan cordially, ‘Mel be, when I sce 
her chair, I’ll want that instead o’ the 
one | picked out. Or, now that I’m 


Mrs. 


sekkerterry, I may feel the need of:a 
desk. Who knows?” 

So it _was settled; ,and 
reigned in Marcella Street. 
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dollar and a half, 


lecided upon at 


a ] 
which 


the eleventl 


« 
fifty-fifth minute. 


id it’s yersilf that’s knowin’ 
can’t buy wan this month and wan the 
nixt, wid me mother comin’ to visit un- 
expicted and her so down on Tim,” 
lamented Mrs. Milligan. 

“Sure, sure,” agreed Mrs. Radigan 
y. “Why, Vl just wait about 
part of mine and lend you the fifty 
worth. Hand me back that list, 
Mr. Scott, and let 
I can cross off.” 

That yout 
proved anew that he was truly “a da 
young feller” by fishin 
smile along with the list, 
just been prepari 
umpty-umth time. 


“You don’t 


soothingly. 


cents’ 


now, 
long-suffering 


¢ up a cheer 
, 


seem to hay 


your extra fifty cents’ worth, 
igan,” he remarked, as he hand 
“Why don’t you lend her 


” 


over. 
and not mix this up any more? 
“Fifty cents?” demanded Mrs. I 


Smith’s Magazine 


igan eagerly. “Whadya mean—my 


fifty cents: 
Mr. Scott’s smile expanded into a 


now don’t tell me don’t 
Mrs. 


innocent to be 


you 
about your secretary graft, 
You’re too 


Scott, woman, have y 


; old lady to rest 

bones in. I'll bring over my new 

. ts 
mornin 


istant. 


pillow in 
turned back tov 


“Did 


, 
you say cot that every 
month ?” 


she inquired. “Because, if so 


[ guess [ll just cut out them tw 
things”’—she indi 
run in that fifty 
let’s see—No. 192 
O’Reilly. She wa 
gold locket was ail sl 
dollar. Come on, Mis’ 
’ll bet ten cents he can do his 
if ¢ in’t here. | could, 
So long, then, Mr. Scott. I’ve 
ki toedarn ri “e ip 
irts I’m waiting to 


Pp l-jy 
Pa 


nted it dreadful, but 
1e could get 


\131 
Vili- 


\ 2 S| ot- 
m for you the minute my eye lit 
onta the page.’ U 
With a smite, y 
vatched the swirl of 
Then, as the 


ung Bir. 
their de- 
slammed 


quizzical 
Scott 


V 
parture. door 
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behind them, “Isn’t she the limit?’ he 
murmured, “The absolute limit? It 
sure looks to me His eyes nar- 
rowed, and he slowly shook his head 
as he swung around in his chair. “Of 
course it’s a risk,” he murmured after 
a moment, “but she’d believe anything I 
said, so I guess I can bluff it all right 
if I need to. Twenty dollars’ worth 


is not to be sneezed at, believe rhe, and 
she’d just throw it right and left if she 
knew.” ' 

And with meticulous care, he toré 


page two from the book and tucked it 
away in his desk. Strangely enough, 
the same leaves were also lacking in 
the bundle of new catalogues that he 
distributed along with the orders one 
week later, with Mrs. Radigan seated 
proudly by his side in his little car. 
But for a time, at least, no one no- 
ticed it. 

Many agencies in this world have 
tried for one reason or another to 
change the tone of the ordinary con- 
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versation, to eliminate inanities about 
the weather, discussion of illnesses and 
symptoms, sympathetic sighs over the 
servant problem. None of them have 
succeeded. Why? 
Because none of 
them have ever 
tried this simple, 
yet sufficient for- 
mula: Live in Mar- 
cella Street and 
patronize a Parkin 
Club! 











Mrs. Radigan leaned forward with shining eyes. 
‘*‘Now what chance have I had to be reading 
anything, with that book whirling about Mar- 
cella Street as if ’twas on a merry-go-round ?”’ 


Did the ladies of Marcella Street 
have time to discuss the vagaries of the 
climate and the crimes of the weather 
man? Indeed no! Not for the next 
ten months, at least. They were too 
much occupied in comparing the rela- 
tive merits of the piano bench on page 
one hundred and five with the desk on 
one hundred and fifteen and values of 
various soaps and spices. Could they 
prattle of illness when the charms of 
Mrs. O’Donnell’s_ sister’s daughter’s 





% 
< 





his birthd 


94 Smith’s 
wedding present were to be discussed? 
Could they chatter about servants when, 
to begin with, they kept no servants 
and when, in the second place, each re- 
volving month Wrought the thrilling 
questions: ‘Whose turn shall it be to 


“What 


’ 


draw the prize this time?” and 
in our opinion, separately and collec- 


tively requested, is it wisest for her 





to choose 


Certainly the promoters of the Par- 

















kin Plan had in no way oy erestim: t€ 1 
its wonderful social features! Senti- 
ment, too, the plan fostered to an un- 
ae 1 ark k Se ees P 
expected and gratifying extent. 

It had been nderstood that, 
ifter Mrs. O'Donnell edding es 
ent was ot f the way, Mrs. Radigan 

P a . ] 1 
was to her cl lo { n tnere 
v Mrs. Miulligan’s park r 

tated by her motl s uni ible 
comments 1 1 wWillligan Sa pl Ger: 
the Inf ’ Wardro Box, demanded 
by an addition to Mrs. Steinberg’s col 
lection of olive branches—it was used 
for two of the older branches to sleep 
in : 





; the rope portieres without 
Rachel Naz 


be solemnized; and the desk for Mrs 





Wiener’s ambit 





of the Reclining Rocker was making 
itself heard when, in an unlucky mo- 
ment, Mrs. Beers, preparing to cast her 
friendly, appraisi 


Restful Reclining lines, chanced instead 
upon the Jacobean Armchair, and the 
theme of sentiment and period furni- 
ture came in. 

By a wonderful 
Beers’ name happened to be Jacob, and 


cé incidence, M ie 






fell within that very month. 
“Not that | 
self,” expla 


Mrs. Radi 


should ’a’ known it my- 
1.1 


ined Mrs. Beers frankly .to 








the case before her, “if Jake’s mother 
hadn’t ’a’ died last fe 


sent on the Bible for his share. She 
said that, being the oldest son, she knew 
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he’d rather have that than the silver 
spoons or the plush rocker. Much she 
knows about it! But don’t it seem 
fate—him being named 


” 


kinder like 
Jacob and even Beers? 


1g no Latin scholar, 





Mrs. Radigan, beit 
was properly impressed and agreed cor- 
dially ; adding that, to her mind, to dis- 
regard as that would 
be flying in the face of Providence. 


“And there ain’t the slightest hurry 





about mine, anyway, Py ¢ splained 
later to the loyall protesting Mrs 
=i : 
SI ith | 1 int likely to be 
opened f lding or a funeral in a 
good while yet 1 Ul just hold off 
o - , . 
, ’ iv 
apout | ga] till I’m xed up 
, 1 1 
It’s more stylish to h em in the 
Kitcnel nyway In ( most every 
time I d tl l 
1 1 e 
that tl neTE OF ‘¢ 
} 1 

dinnet Why, y, 
of parties, wouldn’t 
ra. 1 . 1 -_ 
jake beer i 

e 1 

s awiul good \ R 
7] 1 7°11 1 > a 

away so sudden, and I'll take my this 


month’s fifty cents 
of gold shirt buttons. Say, come on 
now, let’s go over to Mis’ Milligan’s 
and plan it out.” 

The party was an unqualified suc- 
cess; such a success, in fact; that Miss 
Mary O'Reilly 
aspect of Mr. 
fortably in 


fired by the romantic 
acob Beers lolling com- 
his Jacobean 


ll interest in the 


armchair, 
forthwith renounced 


pages ol ready-to-wear 


demanded the 
W illiam-and- 


Mary telephone set—‘It’ll make a very 


instant ordering of a 








handsome center table till I’m gettin’ 


me a telephone”—and set her cap for 
ian named Bill Mce- 


a 
G e and decision that 
be season— How- 








ever, Kipling used to re- 
mark, is another ,story; though not by 
vy me ns to he ove re- 
cording angel when « 
5 1 1.1 41 ° \ 
counts of — the philanthropic 
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: 
The fever for period furniture, how- 
ever, though sharp, was, brief. Mar- 
cella Street is nothing if not philosoph- 
ical, and when frenzied thumbing of 
their sacred catalogue failed to disclose 
any goods and chattels christened Solo- 
mon or Miranda or Michael Joseph, the 
Parkin Club merely shook its head and 
fell back upon golden oak and ‘mission 
wood” with cheerful resignation. 

“Just as likely as not it would ’a’ 
been something I didn’t need, anyhow, 
like a piano stool or a Victorola stand,” 
declared Mrs. Smith placidly. “Them 
would be just the sort of things they’d 
be likely to name Mirandy.. Now I 
can get my hanging lamp with a clear 
conscience. I’ve wanted that hanging 
lamp for years!” 

“Why not call it ‘the light of other 
days’ and have it for your anniver- 
sary?” suggested Miss O’Reilly, with 
the sentimental acumen of one in the 
first throes of the tender passion. 
“Didn't you say you was married about 
this time of year?” 

“Why, yes,” admitted Mrs, Smith, 
“but ’taint no special kind of a wed- 
ding—seventeenth. And land knows 
having lived with John Smith seventeen 
years ain’t nothin’ to celebrate.” 

“Oh, yes, ‘tis,’ urged Miss O'Reilly 
warmly. “Ain’t everybody that could. 
Have a party, do, and I'll lend you my 
William-and-Mary telephone set—and 
maybe I’ll have Mr. McGary drive me 
over.” 

Miss O’Reilly might be no profes- 
sional psychologist, but full well did she 
know the force of suggestion. 

“Do,” chimed in Mrs. 
“That birthday party of Jake 


Radigan. 
seerses 
went off so good that I’m just dying 


to attend another. I'll buy a shirt set 
for John, too,” she added craftily. 
“T’ve been meaning to give ’em this two 
months to Mr. Scott—he’s so kind and 
helpful—but I guess he can wait. 
There’s four more to come, dear soul!” 

A queer look swept across Miss Mary 
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O’Reilly’s face. For the moment, sen- 
timent was forgotten. 

“T wouldn’t do that if I was you, 
Mis’ Radigan,” she said. “That young 
man don’t need no pay—more’n he’s 
got!” 

Mrs. Radigan stiffened and her eyes 
flashed fire. 

‘Now look a-here, Mary O'Reilly!” 
she cried. “This ain’t the first time 
you’ve been hinting things like that! 
Speak out and make yourself plain! 
No more beating around the bush!” 

Miss O’Reilly’s eyes flashed back 
dauntlessly. 

“Well, then, Mary Jane Radigan,” 
she retorted, “what about your kew- 
pons: What’s that young man a-doing 
with those? More’n ten dollars’ worth 
by this time, and not a peep out of you’ 
about ’em! It ain’t natural.” 

“Kewpons!” returned Mrs. Radigan 
hotly. “What kewpons?” 

“There!”? Miss O'Reilly 
swiftly toward Mrs. Smith, 
you she didn’t be knowing nothing 
about ’em. Those kewpons for two 
dollars apiece that you ought to be get- 
ting every month for being sekkerterry 
of our cloob, that’s what kewpons, 
Mary Jane Radigan! It’s on page two.” 

“Two d began Mrs. Radigan 
scornfully, and then stopped. Across 
her mind floated a hint, a memory. 
What was it Mr. Scott had said: “ ‘The 
Fine Rewards You Can Earn’—‘those 
valuable coupons hie 

“Well, what of that?’ demanded 
Mrs. Radigan sharply. “Hew did you 
find out so much ?” 

Miss O’Reilly hesitated. Could it be 
that Mrs. Radigan really did know, or 
was she just pretending? But here 
Mrs. Smith took up the tale. 

“From Bridget O’Donnell,” she re- 
torted. “She got her own book direct 
with her first premium, and there 
wasn’t no pages torn out like in the rest 
of ours. He handed ’em out, if you 
remember. Of course, if you’re a-giv- 


turned 
“T told 
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ing him those kewpons, it’s all right and 

no harm done. But we just wanted to 

be sure he wasn’t cheating you.” 
I 


By a colossal effort 
, 


Radigan achieved a sketch of her usual 
jolly laugh. 
-’Cheating me!” she cried. ™1 


Scott ! Well, . should say 
him and me has bec 


he come to the Granite Buiidins 
straighter, honester young feller yo 
won't find in long su day.” 
The .very saying of the words reas- 
sured her loyal soul. “No, siree,’”’ she 
repe ted ) mly. INO l tel 
nor hoi er!’ 

‘ T} 1) { ] the ) ’ 
Mis ( ‘ ] 7 


_ans 
firmly, “will all come out 


What was your id l, Mirandy, 





that anniversary party for you and 
John ?” 

But whatever h n on the out- 
side, in her heart poor M | 
Was anything | hay Mr. Scott’s 


own words—‘those valuable coupons’ 
—repeated themselves again and i 


in her ears. And what was it he had 





said about page two? t was cer- 

tainly it. She would go and look 
Page two was gone! \lso page 

eighty-four at the b: which would 


have matched it. Somebody had done 
a neat job. 

“Oh, shucks!” said Mrs. Radigan 
“That yelloy 
two, that’s all. Nobody needn’t tell me 
anything against Mr. Scott. I don’t 
believe it. So!’ 

sut on her way to work the next 
afternoon, she droppéd in upon 
Peter O’Donnell in Phelps Avenue. 

It required no particular tact to lead 
the conversation aroun { 
of the Parkin 


~ 


book anywheres handy?” 
“T’d like to ask 


tha 


“Is your 
she inquired craftily. 


your opinion § about 


Smith’s Magazine 





Rocker I was talking about—or the 


table or——”,, She fumbled awkwardly. 


‘There, what page is that. table 


now, [ 














on? I guess I'll have to use the index. 
Is it in the front of the book? Oh!” 
For there it was, plain as daylight 
—page two d “The Fine Reward 
Y« u ( n Fat : 
With a sick heart, she turned back 
to the search f table, babbled of 
plat ) Clp h, ¢ \ 1d \ 
led indifferently upon a Massi ed 
tal for H e id Statu 
( rted ok on her e 
hich i k ‘ 1 Mrs 
O’D o shal ( gely 
? l if ' < ) 
I r th ( n she gits 
rough wid ’im,” she remarked ith 
t} of I ttle lis he ‘ She 
( | in’ bef : it ( on 
n the young g! Bad s to 
1 1 
ut the 1 g, to a person of 
pugilist end ould have been 
a sad disap] ent 
Oh, hull [r Rar ,’- cried 
young Mr. Scott, ig up from his 
desk. “How’ e P in Club?” 
“And so straight and honest look- 


cried Mrs. Radigan’s loy 


ing! 








“Who could doubt him?” 
Oh, first class t class!” she an 
swered aloud, turning her 
dusting vigorously to hide he 
Tins te, Gow Be Ren 
r 
ny way you <¢ l t] nk « 
time it’s to be M1 Smith’s hanging 
lamp, but the n ——” She kesitated 
The Restful Reclining Rock 


that I'll SeE vou bun! yed out of that 
.» 

w Gsbe 
VT. =" . ar one 
Mrs. Radigan j € {hen she 


aS 


4 P 
l, nen it Came 


1 1 ] 
nad planne Vi 


her turn, to have a new baby sulky, but 
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They pushed her forward eagerly. 
‘““What——’’ stammered Mrs. 
Radigan. ‘*Who—— 
Where——”’ 


hers 
and is twins—thus reelly needing of the 


hich « 


jf2cer car vhj 
DIS Fe! ‘ ’ Cl 


it come unexpected this morning 
‘osts fifteen dollars. 
if you could some w: 
to take it 
know, 


way, you 


e¢ 
bigger one 


MeSweeney the 


eknownst ?” Her eves pic ided. 
ga Fo Mr. Scott, banging his 


hand 


blotting 
pad. 


o 
she got 


cried 
fiercely down upon his 
“Vl be darned if I will! 


a husband of her 


Hasn’t 
ow! That 
vampire street—— 

“ORT” 2 Mrs. Radigan. 


> 


SOR: 


asped 
now, Mr. Scott!’ and she fled weeping, 
duster in hand. 

From that events, as the 
French say, Tiring, ap- 
parently, of her all too leisurely game, 
Fate slapped down her cards upon the 
table with startling speed. 
ne that 
Mrs. 
confronted by a committee consisting 
of Mrs. O'Donnell, Miss O'Reilly, and 
Mrs. Smith. 


y, 


moment 
“marched.” 


evening with 


Returning he 


pi 
reddened ey elids, Radigan Was 


When questioned as to her interview 
with Mr. Scott, she stated firmly and 
that there 
coupons issued for her 
that she had had them all and had given 
to Mr. Scott; third, that -she 


for herself; and fourth, 


unequivocally, first, were no 


Club: second, 
them was 
keeping them 
that it was nobody’s business anyway ; 

d burst into tears. 

lime, she sobbed finally, would tell; 
and Mrs. O’Donnell, recognizing that 
Mrs. Radigan at least called 
off her routed 

The next morning they charged upan 
Mr. and when they 
emerged, after half an hour’s confer- 


of deep, 


wouldn't, 
forces. 
Scott’s office; 
ence, they exuded such an air 
dark mystery that it was a wonder they 
were not promptly sus- 
picious characters. 

That afternoon, a very special spe- 
winged its way to- 


arrested as 


cial-delivery letter 
ward the Parkin offices and a prepaid 
telegram came speeding back. 

Upon its receipt, Mr. Scott promptly 
returned the calls of Mesdames 
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O’Reilly, Smith, and McGary-to-be, “in 
congress assembled,” and the atmos- 
phere of mystery and satisfaction 
thereby engenderéd swelled and bub- 
bled and spread until all Marcella Street 
was enveloped in it. 

All, that is, except Mrs. Thomas Rad- 
igan. She, poor soul, went back and 
forth between home and bank and office 
building swathed in a mantle of gloom 
of which her resurrected widow’s bon- 
net and veil were but feeble signs and 
symbols. 

“Tt ain’t so!” she was repeating 
grimly under her breath as she plodded 
home through the dark of one early 
evening. “He’s the honestest, straight- 
est young feller that ever was! He 
wouldn’t be seen cheating an old widow 
woman like me!” 

She looked up, to find her little house 
ablaze with lights and overflowing with 
happy humanity. 

“Welcome to ‘your surprise party!” 
cried Miss Mary O’Reilly and Mrs. 
John Smith with one voice, and hauled 
her lovingly up her own steps. “Come 
right into your parlor and see ’em in 
the flesh and take shame to yourself 
for saying there wa'n’t none! Now 
look here, you kids, git out of that chair 
and beat it into the kitchen!” They 
pushed her forward eagerly. 

In the corner opposite the door, the 
Restful Reclining Rocker was _ real- 
istically rocking. Across the room was 
the famous Kamchatka Desk. Dutch 
Curtains hung at the windows, an effec- 
tive background for the Fern Set, “com- 
plete with brass-bound plateau,” which 
rested upon the Beautiful and Orna- 
mental Flower Stand. The Attractive 
Oak Table in the center of the room 
bore a Dainty Five-piece Manicure Set 
decorated with pink roses. It was a 
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veritable Apotheosis of the Possibili- 
ties of the Parkin Plan! 

“What stammered Mrs. 
igan. “Who—— Where ig 

“It’s your order and your kewpons!” 
answered a chorus of eager voices, with 
Miss Mary O’Reilly’s on top. “Thirty 
dollars’ worth, in all! Mr. Scott, he 
planned it. He kep’ ‘em back for a 
surprise, so’t you wouldn’t give ‘em all 
away. Why, where is Mr. Scott?” 

But Mrs. Radigan was not listening. 

“Mr. Scott?” she cried. “Mr. Scott 
planned it? Oh, glory be to praise!” 
With the conquering stride of a Boadi- 
cea, she advanced into the room and 
pounded the Attractive Oak Table till 
the Dainty Manicure Set danced a horn 
pipe thereon. “Well, didn’t I say he 
was the honestest, straightest young 
man?” 

Her voice broke suddenly, and a gush 
of happy tears tried to blot out the 
smile beneath them—tried and failed. 

“T’ve never had nothing worth while 
to give ye before,” she cried, “and you 
the best neighbors that ever a woman 
had. But now, thanks to that blessed 
young man, I can live up something like 
to what’s in my heart. It’s a clubroom 
you have here, then! Parkin Clubbers 
and all the rest of ye on the street, it’s 
welcome and free to all, day and night! 
Daddy McTaggert, set right down in 
that Restful Reclining Rocker. Mary 
O’Reilly, it’s just the place for your 
wedding reception! Jennie Howard, 
wasn’t you wanting a manicure set?” 

The young man behind the door 
wiped his nose surreptitiously and then 


Rad- 


his eyes. 

“Well, I'll be darned!” he said then. 
“Tll—I'll_ be double darned! As a 
guardian angel, John Scott, you sure 
are a frost!” 
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Sudden Death 


By Royal Brown 


Author of ““The Minor Details,” 


ILLI 


Don’t let the title frighten you. 


STRATED BY 


“Soapsuds and White of Eggs,” etc. 


R. ae LAMBDIN 


It’s a small-boy story proving 


that the sons of Adam of all ages are cast in the same mold. 


H ENRY JONES was what is popu- 
larly known as a dancing man. 
Thus baldly stated, the fact 
seems beyond palliation. No male pos- 
sessed of the requisite number of red 
corpuscles in his blood would sink to 
such depths without a struggle that 
drained the ultimate reservoir of re- 
sistance. 
Nevertheless, _ it 
those 


that, 
too-well-groomed 


is possible 


among sleek, 
knights of Terpsichore whom we see 
lolling about in the limousines of their 
thé dan- 


were once 


feminine admirers between 
there are some who 


Circumstance may 


sants, 
even as you and I. 
have exerted an irresistible force upon 
them. they trusted—a 
woman, perhaps—may have made them 


Some one 
what they are to-day—content and self- 

itisfied in their degradation, oblivious 
to the contempt of their peers. 

Such had been the case with Henry 
Jones. A rather, two 
women—had his downfall. 
Once he had been a 


woman-—or, 
speeded 


man of business 


yy 
enjoying a prestige and an income that 


fleeting 


his fellows envied. For a 
period—four days, to be precise—for- 
tune had lavished herself upon him. 
After that, the deluge. 

The most 


been 


woman responsible had 
his mother. Henry was but 
eleven. The business referred to had 
required a quick eye and powerful 
lungs. Henry’s quick eye had informed 
him of the proper instant to make a 


flying leap for a car that was speeding 
thunderously along; and then, while 
old ladies had slowly opened their eyes 
and tried to breathe normally once 
again, his leather lungs had advertised 
his profession: 

“Eee—vening pa—pers!” 

Henry -ha@ confidently looked for- 
ward toa nef profit of at least a dollar 
a week. The of that sum 
would inevitably have resulted in dis- 
covery and disaster even had Henry not 
been detected in the very act. 


vastness 


Henry had boarded a car. As it hap- 


already 


pened, Henry’s mother was 
, ; 
aboard. 
at the moment 
she had 
press. 

i | 100d he 


ejaculated. 


Also, she had been conversing 
whom 
im- 


with a woman 


always been anxious to 
avens!” her companion had 
“Did you that child 
swing on the car? What can his mother 
be thinking of !” 
Tt is 
had begun 


see 


shocking——” Henry’s mother 
and then she had paused. 
E—vening pa—pers,”’ Henry had 
proclaimed. 

It was Henry, and not a case of re- 
Not only was 
the was 
Henry’s, the 


markable resemblance. 
the but 
Henry’s, was 


Henry’s, 
the 
knickerbockers-— 

Mrs. | had swallowed hard, 
thankful that her companion was near- 
sighted. 

Henry, returning from the marts of 
trade, had been informed that his busi- 


face cap 


coat 


Jones 





Vis 





' 
| 














**That will do, Henry,’’ replied his mother 
firmly. ‘‘Have you a clean handker- 


chief?’’ ‘‘Aw, gee whiz!"’ groaned Henry, with infinite disgust. 


ness must be wound up immediately. 
His demands for a reversal of judg- 
ment, though loud and vehement, had 
been overruled. 

“That will do, Henry,” his mother 
had declared. “I certainly shall not 
permit you to sell papers. Besides, it 
would interfere with dancing school!” 

Perhaps she had had hopes that 
Henry would regard this last as an ap- 
peal to reason. If so, she had been 
disappointed. | Henry’s lamentations 
had increased tenfold. In the next ten 
minutes, he had registered revolt, cy- 
clonic anger, bitterness, and despair. 

“You said I wouldn’t have to go 
again after last year!” he had wailed. 
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“You promised, you 

promised !” 

This was the fact. One 
season of keeping Henry 
faithful to his attendance 
at Miss Hauptman’s class 
for younger pupils had 
resulted in victory for his 
mother, but it had been a 
Pyrrhic victory. She had 
been utterly worn out. 
Besides, there was the 
question of expense to be 
considered. Henry had 
two small sisters, who not 
only ought to go to danc- 

ing school, but who 

actually wanted to— 

such being the natural 

perversity of the femi- 
| nine nature. 

Miss Hauptman had 
been responsible for 
|} the changing of Mrs. 
Jones’ mind. She had 
insinuated, ever so 
gracefully, that as 
Henry was such a per- 
fect littie dancer—for 
which Henry would 
have slain her had he 
heard and had _ the 
power—and as she 
needed just one more boy for her ad- 
vanced class, she would be glad to have 
him as a nonpaying guest of the same. 

No mother could have remained 
proof to such subtle flattery. Henry 
might howl to heaven, but he was 
doomed to its opposite. At eleven, he 
became a dancing man. 

Miss Hauptman’s class for advanced 
pupils opened the first Saturday in De- 
cember. Saturday morning was 
marked by guerrilla warfare between 
Henry and his mother, culminating in 
a pitched battle that started at one 
o’clock and lasted a full thirty minutes. 

Then, requested to wash his ears once 
more and to get them clean this time, 


~ 
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Henry retired to the bathroom with 
rumblings of renewed hostilities. He 
returned with ears that a captious per- 
son might still have criticized, but that 
his mother, warned by his ferocity of 
eye, pronounced acceptable. 

“Now your finger nails, Henry,” she 
gently reminded. 

Her outraged offspring turned upon 
her. For a pregnant period—fully ten 
seconds—it seemed as if he must ex- 
plode. Then his emotion discovered a 
safety valve in a vocal outburst. 

“For good 
roared. “If I’m going to wear gloves, 
what difference does it make?” 

“Tf you wear clothes, what difference 
does it make if you never take a bath?” 
demanded his mother, making a com- 
mendable effort to evoke reason. 

“Tt don’t make any difference. That’s 


There’s 


Heaven’s ake !” 


what I’ve always said, isn’t it? 
a fellow at School, and his mother sews 
him up in his union suit every: winter, 
i don’t take any old—— 


-that’s no 


{ 
4 4 1 
maintained 


Henry with heat. 
} 


a union suit all winter, and 


1 


it off when he 


will 


£ e034) 
nrnmil 


replied his 
you a clean 


Henry,” 


“Have 


nother 
note 


” 


handkerchief 
gee whiz!” 


“Aw, 
with infinite disgust. 
But he started upstairs 


sroaned Henry, 


putting each foot down 
that intende: 


} 


that incidentalh 


Was 


! lg SO, 

‘ll 
Henry paused to look back—hoper 

fully, it seemed to his mother. 
“You'll out, Henry,’ 


said, descending pathos. 


wear me she 
ignobly to 
“Supposing you didn’t have any mother. 
What would you do?” 

“Sew myself up in my union suit,” 
he replied, without hesitating. “And 
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you can just bet one thing—lI’d neyer 
wash my face or neck again!” 

“TI don’t believe you would,” 
sighed. 

“T wouldn't.’ 

Mrs. Jones set her lips. 

“T shall tell your father how you've 
acted when he comes home to-night,” 


she 


, 


she promised. 

It was with this promise in his ears 
that Henry left home. He was ripe for 
revolt. A group of his peers, observ- 
ing him in 


slicked hair, 


Sunday knickerbockers with 
and his destination further 
advertised | 


ne 
ing 


xy the dancing pumps stick- 
out either pocket, greeted him 
cordially. 

“Ho-ho!” they proclaimed. 
to dancing school!” 
lared at them. 
Jones is going to 


dance, 


“Going 


“4 
ho! Pewee 
Give us a 

chanted. 
became hunted. 
a nickname that he had 
he had hoped, lived 


eyes 


was back agait 
within flam 
ing step forwart 

treated, still taunting 

nmanded a well-known 


e rear, don’t Stop tO play. 


ile and then died away. 
and 


abstraction peculiar 


1 
i 


Whereup« mm, ne 
; that 


advanced with that 


slackened his pace 
to males of his age. bs 

As a result, he narrowly escaped de- 
the 
limousine upon 
him. Inside, seated beside her mother, 
was a really exquisite little girl; a 
veritable vision, from the crown of her 


started across 


struction. \s he 


square, bore down 
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goldilocks head to the tips of her tiny 
blue kid dancing sandals. She leaned 
forward, her lips slightly parted. 

The chauffeur honked his horn. 
Henry; by a purely instinctive accelera- 
tion of his leg muscles, reached a zone 
of safety, from which he glared sin- 
isterly at the chauffeur. Normally he 
was a good-looking boy, with singularly 
mobile features. Now every feature 
was mobilized to express war upon the 
chauffeur. 

In happier moments, Henry took de- 
light in barely escaping the wheels of 
gasoline progress. But at that moment 
he was in no mood for such pleasan- 
tries. 

The chauffeur grinned, but the little 
girl caught her breath. To her, Henry 
registering hate was simply wonderful. 
In her heart was born that admiration 
which, the poet tells us, is akin to love. 

“Think you're smart 
with that ol’ horn!” 

Henry mumbled,  un- 
aware of the tender emo- 
tions he had _ evoked. 
“Trying to frighten the 
life out of a body! I'll 
show you!” He frowned 
darkly. ‘‘I’ll 
everybody!” he amend- 
ed, that his impending 
demonstration might in- 
clude all that lived and 
breathed. 

Nevertheless, as the 
limousine swung up the 
avenue toward the 
Women’s Clubhouse, 
where the dancing 
classes were held, he 
condescended to gallop 
after it and swing up to 
a precarious perch be- 
hind. 

The limousine crept 
up to the curbing and 
stopped. The little girl 
descended. So did 


show 
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Henry. She realized how he had come 
and her admiration deepened. This 
time he was not oblivious. He swag- 
gered to the hood and examined it 
with the air of a connoisseur, while she 
turned toward the clubhouse steps, with 
her mother. 

Henry, having completed his inspec- 
tion, started to follow her up the steps. 
When he was halfway up, the club- 
house door swung open suddenly and 
disgorged a small knickerbockered boy 
who all but collided with the golden- 
haired one. She shrank back timidly. 

Henry’s brows tightened ominously. 

“Quit your fooling!” he advised the 
offending youth. 

The little girl gave him a fluttering 
glance, and Henry’s heart swelled. He 
entered and thrust aside other mascu- 
line slaves to the dictates of the dance 
and polite deportment, with a regal dis- 
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regard for their rights. The inflatus 
of the moment was upon him; he 
swelled visibly. And then a shrill voice 
pricked it: 

“Oo-hoo, | lenry Y 

Henry’s swagger departed; his man- 
ner became almost furtive. In his dis- 
taste for even the brim of the cup his 
mother had pressed to his lips, he had 
forgotten its dregs. Now they were be- 
fore him, in the form of Agnes Filch. 

Agnes was twelve, and 
topped Henry by a head. 
back in the beginning, she had put her 
brand on him—how he had never fully 
grasped. All that he knew was that 
some tie—a tie as formless and as vague 
as a Scotch marriage and seemingly 
doubly as binding—leashed him to her. 

Now Agnes portentously 
upon him. 

“Miss Hauptman says you can lead 


— 


she 
Somewhere 


over- 


beamed 


ree 
\ 


\ 
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the grand march with me,” she confided, 
with a smile that, meant to be the very 
essence of all that is ravishing, merely 
made it plain that Agnes was having 
her front teeth “corrected” with various 
attachments of gold wire. 

Henry fled to the dressing room and 
morosely considered his immediate fu- 
ture. He was still considering it when 
Miss Hauptman’s command that he ap- 
pear came to his ears. He crept for- 
ward, like a criminal in chains. 

The piano, under the competent fin- 
gers of Miss Hauptman’s sister, pro- 


Henry took his place, theoretically with 
Agnes on his arm. Actually he was 
in her custody. The line 
began to move. 
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duced a march. Henry took his place, 
theoretically with Agnes on his arm. 
Actually he was in her custody. The 
line began to move, and Henry passed 
through doors which, to fit his mood, 
should have borne that famous inscrip- 
tion: “Leave hope behind, all ye that 
énter here.” 

Twice the marchers proceeded about 
the hall, and then, turning obliquely, 
they advanced, two by two, to pay their 
devoirs first to Miss Hauptman and 
then to each other. Afterward, they 
decorously proceeded to their seats, 
decorcusly repeated their devoirs to 
each other, and indecorously sat down. 

“Beatcha that time,’ announced 
Agnes, as she dove into her seat. 

Henry made no reply. He seated 
himself in a spirit of concentrated 
malevolence and sat with his eyes glar- 
ing straight ahead, as if he wished the 
world were his oyster, that he might 
swallow it at one vengeful gulp. 

“What,” demanded Agnes, “is 
matter with you?” 

Henry slued around a combative eye. 

“Nothing,” he said, with sneering 
emphasis. A husband, returning home 
from a harried day at the office and 
seeking vent for bubbling emotions, 
would have said it just that way. 

“Then don’t sit there like a goop,” 
advised Agnes. 

Henry swallowed hard. 

“You’re double anything you call 
me,” he observed. “So you’re a dou- 
ble goop.” 

“I’m not,” retorted Agnes comfort- 
ably. “If anybody is a goop, it’s you.” 

Miss Hauptman’s sister struck the 
open measures of the waltz. The inter- 
ruption was opportune. Henry, about 


the 


to become the creature of impulse with 
results that would have devastated the 
decorum of Miss Hauptman’s class in 
dancing and polite deportment, became 
the puppet of the conventions. 

The music subdued, if it did not 
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soothe, his savage breast. He rose and 
placed himself before Agnes. 

With a bow that, intended to demon- 
strate courtly grace,. actually came 
nearer to proving Darwin’s theory— 
there is something indescribably ape- 
like about a small boy as his head 
slumps and his limp hands slide below 
his knickerbockered knees in the execu- 
tion of the bow—Henry signified his 
intention, if not his desire, to pilot her 
through what might be termed the 
waltz with improvisations. 

For the improvisations Henry was 
not to blame. Other little boys infold- 
ing the nymphs of their choice would 
pause to beat the rhythm with tentative 
foot before launching themselves on the 
crest of the measure. But such mas- 
tery of his fate—or feet—was denied 
Henry. 

Agnes sprang from a stock that was 
solid not only socially and financially, 
but physically. Moreover, her father 
was wont to remark that he could al- 
ways get the theory of the dance, but 
that the music sort of confused him. 
Agnes was her father’s daughter; only, 
she had provided a solution to his 
problem by not bothering with the 
theory and by disregarding the music. 

No such puerile measures as waiting 
the pleasure of the rhythm for her. 
She started off flatfootedly and confi- 
dently, and Henry, perforce, also 
started. Agnes not only had superior 
height, but the advantage in reach and 
weight. 

“Hey!” he demanded. “Can’t you 
wait a minute? For good Heaven's 
sake, can’t you have some sense?” 

No plea of his sufficed. He continued 
to fight with her, rather than dance. 
The inevitable happened. A dancing 
partnership divided against itself is like 
a house in the same deplorable state. 
In the present instance, a collision pre- 
cipitated the fall. 

“There!” grunted Henry vengefully, 
as his feet slipped from under him. 
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Agnes rose unassisted and undis- 
mayed. 

“It didn’t hurt me a bit,” she pro- 
claimed jovially. 

Henry, about to comment editorially 
upon that bit of news, paused to stare. 
The other couple was composed of Ed- 
die Martin and the new little girl. Her 
cheeks were crimson; her eyes seemed 
to implore Henry to forgive her. His 
anger against Agnes gave way to some- 
thing akin to amazement. Vague some- 
things stirred within his core. 

Though but eleven, Henry was male. 
It was necessary for Agnes to call his 
attention to the fact that Miss Haupt- 
man's sister had ceased the beguilement 
of the piano and that it was meet they 
return to their seats. 

“That new girl bumped into you on 
purpose,” accused Agnes, 

“Aw, she did not!” 

“She did, too! And you stepped on 
my foot.” She extended a substantial 
white slipper with a damnatory smudge 
across it. 

“You’re another,” said Henry ab- 
sently ; his eyes were upon the new girl. 

“Ooh!” breathed Agnes. “Wait— 
until—I—tell—my — mother—what—- 
you—said !” 

“Aw, tell her! Be a tattle-tale! It’s 
just like a girl! A girl’s no good, any- 
way. They can’t fight 

“Who wants to fight?” 

“Girls and sissies don’t,” admitted 
Henry. “But a boy who won't fight 
isn’t worth his salt.” 

Agnes smiled with a maddening air 
of superiority. 

“T guess I know what I’m talking 
about,” he reiterated, with heat. 
“That’s exactly what my father said. 
I heard him tell my mother so. ‘For 
good Heaven’s sake, let him fight!’ he 
told my mother. ‘A boy that can’t fight 
isn’t worth his salt!’ I guess he knows. 
I guess I’m worth my salt. I can lick 
any i 

Henry paused, conscious that the at- 
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tention of his audience had wavered. 
He looked at her and then, following 
her eyes, at Miss Hauptman. The lat- 
ter was staring stonily at the new little 
girl. 

When they reach years of discretion, 
young ladies cross their knees and have 
their pictures in magazines that feature 
photographs of society. At nine, how- 
ever, they are supposed to cross their 
ankles—a_fact that the new little girl 
had forgotten. Rightly interpreting the 
significance of Miss Hauptman’s stare, 
she hurriedly readjusted her position. 
As she glanced shamefacedly about, her 
eyes met Henry’s. 

It is as the poet has said—one loves 
through chance, or curiosity, or because 
one has surprised a glance that reveals 
possibilities. The sons of Adam of all 
ages are cast in the same mold. Hen- 
ry’s mood changed swiftly. He became 
a creature who scowled and smirked 
without apparent reason. He glanced 
satirically at small girls; he clapped 
small boys on the back with hectic 
joviality ; in brief, he behaved as small 
boys inevitably behave while under the 
influence of feminine eyes. 

Miss Hauptman’s glances of displeas- 
ure but egged him on. The afternoon 
waxed and waned, but Henry waxed 
without thought of waning. Agnes he 
treated cavalierly, until even her stolid 
serenity was rippled. 

“T don’t think you’re very nice this 
afternoon,” she observed. 

“What do I care?” he demanded, in 
a tone that intimated the answer. 

“T don’t want to dance with you,” she 
declared angrily. 

“T don’t want to dance with 
either,” he retorted calmly. 

Once again, Miss Hauptman’s sister 
resumed her duties at the piano just in 
time to save the day. Henry rose and, 
with an air of bravado, moved toward 
the golden-haired one. Up to that mo- 
ment, he had courted her as the male 
courts at eleven—indirectly, from a dis- 


you, 
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tance. Now something irresistible im- 
pelled him to come to closer quarters. 
So far from expecting him, she was 
gazing timidly at Eddie Martin, who 
approached from another angle. 
ry’s first bow was lost upon her. 
“Hey!” he remonstrated, touching 
her shin with the toe of his pump. 
She turned inquiring eyes upon him. 


Llen- 









At the crucial moment, he briefly ex- 
cused one foot from the busi- 


ness of dancing. 


Her eyes were blue and they dazzled 
him. He bowed again, and she rose 
and demurely curtsied. 

“Beat it!” advised Henry, to the sur 
prised and aggrieved Eddie. “Now,” 
he whispered to the goddess from the 
car, and swung her into the dance. 

The baffled Eddie blindly seized the 
nearest girl and started in pursuit \s 
Eddie came nearer, Henry realized his 
intention. Eddie intended to bump 
them. Henry prepared to reSist attack. 
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At the crucial moment, he briefly ex- 
cused foot from the business of 
dancing. At the same instant, Eddie’s 
stinging shin telegraphed the intelli- 
gence to his outraged brain—Henry 
Jones had kicked him. 


one 


“Ouch!” he exclaimed, and added in 
a hoarse whisper, “What did you do 
that for?” 

“Bump into me and I[’ll lam you in 
the snoot!” replied Henry austerely. 

Inevitably he glanced at his partner. 
In her eyes there glowed an admiration 
that went to his head like new wine. 
He all but through the 
dance; he undeniably swaggered as they 
‘walked to their seats. Even after they 


swaggered 


sat down, he felt the need of swagger- 
ing. But one cannot swagger—physt 
cally, at least—while one sits, so he 
began to swagger vocally, instead. 


He’s too fresh,” he proclaimed. 
brow knit ominously. “lll show him! 


he proclaimed cryptically. 


His 


Her eyes continued to give him ad- 
miring attention; her ears lent him flat- 
tering audience. 


‘s your name?” he asked husk- 
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“Marjory Moore,” she murmured, 
with a sidelong glance at him. 

He breathed audibly. 

“T’ll uppercut him!” he hissed, be- 
tween clenched teeth. 

Marjory was bewildered, but 
pressed. 

Henry glanced around. Miss Haupt- 
man was engaged in laughing conversa- 
tion with a group of mothers and aunts, 
and her back was toward him. He 
rose. 

“Watch how I'll do it,’ he com- 
manded. “I double up my fists this 
way He illustrated. “This fist 
is Dynamite and this fist’—he held up 
his right—“is Sudden Death. I spit 
on ’em”’—he spat—‘‘and then I say, 
‘One—two—three—go!’” 

Henry hunched his shoulders. His 
fists were held within a few inches of 
his outthrust jaws. Thus poised, he 
began to edge sinisterly forward to- 
ward an invisible foe. 

A smile of amusement rippled 
through the ranks of the grown-ups. 
The alert Miss Hauptman turned 
quickly, almost instinctively, in time to 
see Henry again illustrate the method 
of uppercutting an opponent. The 
angry color flashed into her cheeks and 
her eyes snapped. 

“Master Jones!” she commanded, in 
biting tones. 

Henry hurriedly retrieved his seat. 

“Smarties!” he murmured, as the 
other children sniggered and giggled. 

He glanced defiantly around him, and 
then his eyes returned to Marjory. In 
her eyes blazed indignation that they 
should laugh at him. 

“Say,” he confided, “I’ve got ’most a 
hundred cigar bands and I’ve counted 
a hundred and forty-seven bald men. 
You make a cross for every one, and 
when you get a hundred and fifty bald 
men, you put them in the ground and 
three days after you'll find money 
there.” He paused. “I'll give you 
half,” he announced. 


im- 


” 
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Marjory’s eyes shone. But before 
she could reply, the music cut in on her 
moment. She looked about to see from 
what quarter a partner would descend 
upon her. 

“Hey !” 
again. 

Marjory glanced at him almost un- 
believingly. Every dancing school has 
it as one of its inviolable rules that small 
boys must dance with different small 
girls. Accordingly, each small boy 
Gances as much as possible with the ob- 
ject of his affections and plunges pro- 
miscuously into the sea of femininity 
for a partner at other times. 

No small boy dances twice in suc- 
cession with the same small girl. To 
do this is to invite the wrath of those 
who rule. 

Marjory was but nine, but she was 
feminine. She grasped the wondrous 
significance of the fact that he was go- 
ing to dance twice with her. She rose 
quickly, and breathlessly, yet confid- 
ingly, intrusted her right hand to Dyna- 
mite, while Henry put Sudden Death 
around her waist. 

“Now,” he 
were off. 

Henry saw Miss Hauptman start to- 
ward him, but he skillfully kept the dis- 
tance of the floor between her and 
them. And when the dance was over, 
and with it the class’ activities for that 
day, he dodged through the door and 
snatched up his cap. 

Once outside, he paused and exam- 
ined her limousine with self-conscious 
thoroughness until she came. Then he 
looked up. 

Her mother caught his expression 
and smiled fleetingly 

“Perhaps,” she suggested to Marjory, 
“the little boy would like to ride with 
you.” 

Little boy! There had been a time 
when the phrase would have turned 
Henry berserk. Now all he did was 


whispered Henry and bowed 


commanded, and _ they 
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to twist his foot noncommittedly for a 
second before he glanced at Marjory. 

“Sure,” he agreed huskily. 

Once in the limousine, he recovered 
his swagger. Casting a speculative eye 
about him, he considered the luxury of 
the upholstery and the fittings. 

“These limoozeens are pretty good ol’ 
things,” he condescended. “But I’d 
rather have a good ol’ red-devil racer.” 

From the rose in the crystal glass his 
eyes fell to the roses in Marjory’s 
cheeks. He gazed at her and the world 
faded away. Somewhere outside, a 
chorus of shrill voices shouted and 
clamored: 

“Look at Pewee—Pewee Jones!” 

He did not hear them, Content and 
self-satisfied in his degradation, Henry 
had become oblivious to the contempt 
of his peers. 

“When I grow up, I'll have a couple 
of million dollars and a couple of red- 
devil racers,” he prophesied. “And 
I'll have a big house with a swimming 
pool and a gymnasium and a couple of 
hundred horses and a couple of hun- 


dred dogs and a couple of hundred men 


to keep everything swell.” 

He paused to catch his breath, while 
her eves adored him. 

“And you can come and stay as long 
as you want,” he added. “And if any- 
body don’t like it, P’ll’—his chin pro- 
truded threateningly—“Pll uppercut 
“em!” 

The limousine dropped the cloud- 
treading Henry at his front path. He 
paused for a moment and glanced after 


it, as it sped away. In that instant, 


time resolved into an eternity of Satur- 
day afternoons, on each of which he 
would see her and dance with her and 
entrance her with tales of the prowess 
of Dynamite and Sudden Death. 





“Henry, come into the house this in- 
stant!’ commanded his mother. 

Instinctively he obeyed. 

“What did you do at dancing 
school?” she demanded. 

He looked at her aggrievedly. 

“Nothing,” he declared. “For good 
Heaven’s sake, what——” 

“Don’t lie to me,” she commanded, 
“Miss Hauptman has just telephoned 
me. She says you behaved very badly 
—that you kicked Eddie Martin and 
seemed to think that dancing school 
was the place they taught prize fighting 
Sar 
in. 

Henry stubbornly considered his 
shoes. 

“I should tffink you’d be ashamed of 
yourself! I shan’t let you go again, 
although I realize that’s no punishment. 
Nevertheless, young man, when your 
father comes home—— ‘ 

Henry lifted a startled, incredulous 
face to his mother’s. 

“Won't let me go again?” he echoed. 
And then his voice strengthened and 
deepened. “For good Heaven’s sake, 
just as | was beginning to enjoy my- 
self, you have to go and~—” 

The sentence trailed off in an inar- 
ticulate groan of rage, for his mother, 
scorning to parley, had passed into the 
kitchen, shutting the door behind her. 
Henry regarded the closed door for a 
moment. Then, with a bellow in which 
self-pity and thwarted hope found in- 
adequate expression, he proceeded to 
put Dynamite in one eye and Sudden 
Death in the other. To this crowning 
ignominy had his brief career as a 
dancing man brought him. 

For to Henry it was not the kitchen 
door that had been firmly shut in his 
face. It was the gate to Eden. 
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ANET ANN JONES left Littleton 
for the Atwood Business College 
when she was fifteen years and two 

months old. Up until that time, she 
had been “Jennie Sarah,” for Aunts 
Jennie Elwood and Sarah Hoskins. 
3ut she had known since the summer 
of her twelfth year, when she had 
found the euphonious “Janet Ann” in 
a forbidden paper-backed novel, that 
just as soon as the opportunity offered, 
the obnoxious “Jennie Sarah’ should 
succumb to “Janet Ann.” 

From twelve, three years stretches 

into an infinitely distant future, but 


Jennie Sarah had treasured the “Janet 
Ann” in her heart with her character- 


doggedness, and had often re- 
peated to herself in front of the mirror, 
“Little, lovely Janet Ann!” which had 
been the last sad words of the paper- 
backed heroine’s handsome lover as he 
had bent over Janet Ann’s coffin. 
Jennie Sarah knew well enough that 
she was not at all lovely, but her imagi- 
nation conquered all her defects—made 
her straight brown hair curly and “full 
of red lights,” banished her freckles, 
shortened her long-bridged nose, length- 
ened her eyelashes, and set a “tremu- 
lous” dimple into her square little chin. 
Her Aunt Sarah considered Jennie’s 
rampant imagination as a direct endow- 
ment of the devil, and did her conscien- 
tious best to curb it. In fact, to all 
of her aunts, Jennie Sarah possessed 
but two characteristics—she was “‘smart 
for her age” and “just like her father.” 
Jennie Sarah did not quite know 
how she might have avoided having the 


istic 


« 


’ 


etc, 
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unrevered Mr. Jones as a father, but 
from the age of six or thereabouts, she 
realized that she had made a bitter mis- 
take in her choice of a paternal parent. 
And the disadvantages of her error in- 
creased as she grew older. 

If she had been the daughter of a 
millionaire, or even of Susy Smith’s 
father, a well-to-do grocer, she would 
not have had to go to the Atwood Busi- 
ness College. She might have gone to 
Vassar or Wellesley and learned to 
write glorious books—over the creation 
of whose heroines she had already wept 
thousands of tears—which would have 
made her very rich. And then she 
would have gone to Europe and [-gypt 
and have had a wonderful romance 
while on a caravan trip across one of 
Robert Hichens’ deserts, with a dark- 
eyed prince who would either have 
killed himself from unrequited love of 
her, or would have married her and 
carried her away to a Mediterranean 
island. She could never decide between 
these two futures, but her plans always 
carried her definitely as far as the won- 
derful romance. 

As it was, her five aunts “took up a 
collection” and sent her to the Atwood 
Business College, some two hundred 
miles away. And it was here that the 
following poems and “fragments,” so 
fraught with life’s realities and free 
from affectation and the superficial, 
were written. They were found scat- 
tered through an old shorthand note- 
book, following daily lessons; and a 
comparison of the dates with those in 
her diary indicates that they were writ- 
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ten uring the weeks following a very 


bitter estrangement between _ their 
author and a certain Mr. Leroy An- 
drews. 

Mr. Leroy Andrews was a clerk in 
the Atwood Pharmacy; a very estima- 
ble young man and of a pleasing and 
fastidious appearance. It was into his 
keeping that Janet Annyvholly gave her 
untutored heart. True enough, she re- 
served all ideas of matrimomy for her 
foreign prince. But Mr. Andrews was 
twenty-one years old and a “college 
man’”—having attained his sophomore 
year before wearying of education— 
and all the girls in business college 
marveled openly that Janet Ann had 
“caught” him. These advantages, to- 
gether with the thrilling enlightenments 
of a first love affair, had bound Janet 
Ann very closely to Mr. Leroy An- 
drews. 

So it was that the estrangement fell 
like a bolt of fire from a starlit sky. 
It was due directly to a blue-eyed and 
golden-haired beauty from Chicago who 


visited for three weeks in Atwood. 
The 


sketches are presented in the same se- 


following slightly melancholy 
quence in which they appeared in the 
shorthand notebook, and with her diary 
notes of the same date. 


Monday Night 

I am alone. 
abominated shorthand, but the hideous 
little If only [ 
could have time to devote to my writ- 
ing when I am not utterly exhausted. 
It is that my life can hold 
nothing but disappointments. 

To-night I saw Leroy. I was walk- 
ing with Charles K. on Main Street, 
and Leroy was with his “latest love.” 

She looked at me with the hatred 
of a said “hello” most 
pleasantly, and disarmed her. Leroy’s 
eyes cannot feel 
I think my 
that of a 


Vy room. 
I should be studying my 


marks make me ill. 


strange 


snake, but [ 


looked ashamed. [| 


any hardness toward him. 
affection for him is more 
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will be so disillusioned 
Charles K., boy though 
he is, noticed how disinterested I was. 


He said: 


relative. He 
after a while. 


You made old Andrews look pretty 
sheepish, didn’t you?” 

I pretended I did not know what he 
meant. I said charitably: 

“She is such a pretty girl, isn’t she?” 

“She’s pretty, all right, but looks 
ain’t everything,” Charles said mean- 
ingly. 

He pressed my arm, but I removed 
it, and gave him a rebuking glance. 
Puppy love sickens me utterly. Of 
course his remark was true. Oh, poor 
Leroy! After all, yours is the bitter- 
est course. 

Charles K. then said: 

“Everybody thought he 
crazy about you.” 

“The idea!” I scoffed. ‘We were the 
best of friends*-nothing more. His 
heart is in a pretty face; mine is in my 
future.” 

I do not suppose that he really un- 
derstood me. Oh, why must I feel so 


greatly older than my years? 


was just 


AND YET? 

Although I know it’ 
That we should be apart, 

I wonder, dear, i 
How 


S better SO 


if you can know 
near it breaks my heart? 


> 


Perhaps some time I will not care, 
Forget the same as you do, 

When days again willk.seem as fair 
As those days when I loved you. 


> 
0 


And yet forget? Ah, no! 
SOMETIMES. 
But sometimes may there come to you 
A sorrow for what might have been; 
A loneliness that creeps in through 
Your happiness, like unto sin 
That, covered o’er, lives on within. 
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Monday Night. 

Just three months ago to-night I left 

Atwood for the spring vacation, and 

Leroy gave me his first letter to read 

on the train. Oh, little time—yet ages! 

I copy it here because, well—perhaps 
for the fckleness of life it mirrors. 


1# appar rch 
JIE HY de SR. 


Now did I 
both write to- 
This town 


My DARLING 
first, or 
rrow. night. 


JaNeT ANN: 
not? Let's 
Please, dear! 

empty without you. Don’t forget your 
promises. You know you can trust me. 
Can I ever wait a week to see you again? 
Your miserable 


write 


LEROY, 


How like Leroy it is! 
ses!” 

Charles K. asked to take me to the 
dance to-morrow. He is very childish, 


His ‘‘prom- 


of Janet Ann 


Leroy was with his ‘‘latest love.” 

She looked at me with the hatred. of a 

snake, but I said ‘‘hello’’ most pleasantly, 
and disarmed her. 


but I said “yes.” How much one does 
because of “what people will say!” 


TO You. 
I’m reading the old, old letters 
That bind me to days gone by 
Like tarnished golden fetters, 
To days that now dying lie. 
Not dead, since I still remember, 
In these happy times that are new, 
The year when another September 
Found me so happy with you. 
And in my half-wakened rememb’ring 
Of hours so filled with joy, 
An unknown sadness creeps in to sing 
With a little lilting of coming spring. 
For I was only a girl then, 
And you were only a boy. 





Bs: 
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AT MIDNIGHT. 
Have you ever been alone at midnight, 

With no loved ones near by? 

(unfinished. ) 
Wednesday Night. Very late. 

Home from the dance, sleepless. To- 
night marks the beginning of my novel. 
Fragments come to me, unrelated, and 
after a time I shall put them together. 
I realize that I am rather young, but 
when one reads “Thanatopsis,” it makes 
one respect youth. The dance was dull 
Leroy and his “‘latest love” were there. 
She was indeed lovely. But I find no 
strength of character in her face. 
Leroy asked me for a dance. I thought 
it childish to refuse, so I accepted in 
simple unembarrassment. What a 
mockery it was! We were silent, and 
his eyes could not meet mine. His 
“latest love” looked at us constantly, 
but she need not have feared. I gave 
him no opportunity to vindicate him- 
self. He is so lovable—but, ah, how 
weak ! 

Charles tried to put his arm around 
me on the way home. He will never 
do so again. He seemed actually sur- 
prised at my attitude. He said: 

“Oh, go on! You spooned with An- 
drews, and you know it.” 

This was too much. I turned on him 
angrily and said: 

“Leave me! I[ shall go on home 
alone! Your language utterly sickens 
me! If you are accustomed to going 
about with girls who have no self-re- 
spect, please choose them in the fu- 
ture,” 

He laughed, but emptily ; I could see 
he was ill at ease. He walked along, 
however, like a gentleman. 1 cannot 
endure him. I suppose other girls my 
age would think him very nice. Sent 
my poem, “To You,” to the Ladies’ 
Home Helper. 


FIRST FRAGMENT OF NOVEL. 


“Good-by,” he said coldly. “I sup- 


pose the next time I see you, you will 


be married to a rtch man—and all the 
rest of it.” 

Something within her seemed to 
shrivel up, and a hurt in her heart 
came to take its place, but she an- 
swered, with the same old sarcastic tilt 
tc her little head: 

“Perhaps. Who knows? You are 
so happily married; why shouldn't I 
be?” 

His face reddened, and he spoke 
loudly : 

“Of course I’m happily married! 
I’ve got the sweetest little wife in the 
world, and next spring I'll be about 
the happiest man in this town, I can 
tell you that!” 

The anger in his first words did not 
strike her, but as the full significance 
of what he said last swept upon her, it 
seemed that every drop of blood in her 
body left. It was almost more than 
she could stand, but she told her lie 
well. 

“T am so glad for you,” she said 
-by,” and turning with 


ithe gracefulness, she left him 


On her way home, a boy caught up 
with her and Aanded her a note in a 
writing she knew too well. Though 
she continued her way slowly, and even 
stopped in a store to buy some ribbon, 
she well knew how anxious she was to 
see what he had written. 

Once inside, she tore it open. 

“Dear,” it ran, “forgive me yet once 
more. You anger me so with your 
don’t-care ways that I get beside my- 
self. Oh, if you could only know how 
I’ve suffered since—how I’ve atoned! 
I see vour sweet face every instant. 
Can I not see you before you go?” 

The girl swayed a little and sank into 
a chair. Shakespeare’s lines came to 
her: “And faith unfaithful kept him 
falsely true.” 

“Only he hasn’t enough faith for it 
to be unfaithful,” she said aloud in a 
dead voice. “And yet I love him!” 
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She kept on rocking back and forth. 
Tears came and ran softly over her 
cheeks. “Oh, could I only have re- 
mained a child!” she cried, and kept on 
rocking till she fell asleep in the dusk- 
filled room; and her cousin came into 
the room to call her to dinner. 


Thursday. After school. 
In the woods. 

Came out here under the glorious 
trees to be alone and write. How sweet 
the earthy smells are! Oddly enough, 
I have sat down on the same log where 
before I sat with a then-loved 
companion. My heart is very full. Un- 
derstanding, it is true, does not always 
bring contentment, but it must be a 
little soul indeed who believes that “ig- 
I should rather know 
the truth and face it bravely. 

Leroy tried to talk to me to-day in 
the post office. I smiled at him, but 
hurried on. He shows plainly that my 
attitude puzzles him. Mrs. Rose’s 
nephew, a young lawyer, is coming 
soon for a visit. She says he is very 
handsome, which means, probably, that 
he has no depth whatever. 

How lonely and quiet it is! 


once 


norance is bliss.” 


A PROSE POEM. 


It is a very lonesome day. 

Do you know what I mean when I say 
“lonesome ?” 

Do you, in your happiness, know what 
it 1s 

To have a dull ache in your throat, 

And a stinging pain in your eyes, 

As though they were full of tears, 

And yet no tears are there? 

Do you know what it means to see the 
light 

Breaking through the clouds—and not 
to care? 

To hear a bird give forth a burst of 
song—and not to listen? 

(unfinished. ) 


Do you 
8 


AUTUMN IN LIFE. 
What is it that hurts so within? 
Is it the memory of some sin 
That you can never quite forget? 
Or the bleak day that will not let 
A glimpse of outward sunshine in? 


> 


Perhaps it’s because you're all alone, 

And the wind seems to know, and moan 

With a sad, dismal, funeral sound, 

For the dead leaves falling on the 
ground. 


In the silent woods. 
Late evening. 

I have been with Leroy for the last 
time. He followed me here. I put 
aside all his evasions. He tried to pre- 
tend he was just walking and happened 
to find me. But I said: 

“T know very well, Leroy, that you 
saw me cut across the park and walk 
toward the woods. Why have you fol- 
lowed me?” 

“Because I wanted to see you,” he 
said, and his voice was sad. He sat 
down on the log, unasked. 

“What for?’ I persisted matter-of- 
factly. 

“Oh, hell!” I note this only to show 
his mood. “Janet, I just can’t stand 
to not see you any more!” 

I laughed with real, though bitter, 
amusement. I despised, yet loved, him. 

“Tt’s just as I’ve always told you,” 
I said gently. “Men love a pretty face 
more than all else. It has always been 
$0,"" 

“Oh, Janet!” he said in a queer voice, 
staring at me. 

“Yes,” I said. “And .I truly hope, 
Leroy, that you may be happy in the 
course you have chosen. Of course 
you know that the place you have filled 
in my heart will always be empty.” 

His handsome, weak face charged 
with emotion. He threw out his arms 
and caught me. I pulled away and 
stood up in front of him. 


Sunday. 
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“Leroy,” I said sternly, yet pitying 
him, “how dare you try to caress me 
when you have come straight from 
kissing Miss Burns?” 

“IT have never kissed her,” he denied 
falsely. 

“You have been seen kissing her 
twice—once in the park and once on 
her aunt’s steps,” I told him calmly. 
“At least J shall not help you to be 
any more of a traitor than you are 
already.” 

They were harsh words, but true. 
My voice broke, and he stumbled to- 
ward me, but I gestured him away. 

“Do not touch me or I shall scream!” 
I said in such tones that he saw I 
meant it, and stopped. “You are too 
weak to even be true to yourself,” I 
added pityingly. 

His anger flamed. 

“You make me sick!” he said inele- 
gantly. “As if you hadn’t been kissing 
Charles King ever since we broke off!” 

“Stop!” I said between my teeth. 
“Leroy, that is false—utterly! I only 
kissed you because I cared for you and 
knew it was right to kiss you. Of 
course I knew that I should go on with 
my career and never marry you, but 
just the same our friendship—to me— 
was a beautiful, sacred thing, and of 
course it has hurt me terribly that you 
weren't worthy. Now,” I added gently, 
“you must go.” 

He had stared at me with such a 
peculiar expression of mingled sorrow 
and bewilderment that I could not send 
him away in anger. I do not write his 
last words because I think they are 
manly or interesting, but because they 
show both his shallowness and sweet- 
ness. 

“You take the cake, little Janet,” he 
said in an odd way, “but you’re a peach, 
just the same. Won’t you givé me one 
more kiss?” 

I stood coldly and looked deep into 
his eyes. 

“Cur!” I said, though my heart was 


choking me. “And you with a date 
after church to-night with Miss 
Burns!” 

He looked peculiar and grinned un- 
happily. 

“Have it your own way,” he said 
bitterly, and strode out of sight be- 
tween the trees. 

That is the end. How utterly my 
heart is swept clean of its childish illu- 
sions ! 


SECOND FRAGMENT OF NOVEL. 

“Oh, my dear!” he said, though great 
sobs choked in his throat. 

She turned to him impulsively and 
placed her hands upon his shoulders. 

“Do not tempt me further, Harry!” 
she said pleadingly. “You have made 
a bitter mistake, and we must both 
abide by it. You must never try to see 
me again.” 

He bent closer to her. How she loved 
him! 

“Won’t you give me just one kiss 
to remember?” he begged. 

She shrank as though he had struck 
her. 

“Oh; Harry, don’t make it any 
harder! Go, go! You have hurt me 
bitterly; you must not hurt her, too. 
Go, and be a man!” 

He flung both his arms about her 
and pressed her lips so fiercely that her 
teeth cut them. 

“There, that will make me a man,” 
he said harshly, and walked back to- 
ward his home. 

At her gat ‘mned and looked 
back over the street she had come, and 
then went up on to the porch. She 
leaned against the porch, and looked 
around her. He would be home now, 
with the pretty wife, whom, though he 
had married her, he had come to abhor. 
For a long time she stood there quietly. 
A star fell rapidly through the sky. 

“QO little star, help me to forget!” 
she said, and went inside. 


























Sunday. After church. In bed. 

Little journal of my heart, forgive 
me for neglecting you a whole week. 
So much has happened. Keith has hap- 
pened. Last Monday night, when I 
came home and found him standing 
there by the hall table, with that awed, 
mysterious look on his face and my 
scribble book in his hand, I felt a tremor 
flash between us. But I reached quickly 
for my notebook and said haughtily, for 
we had not been introduced: 

“Pardon me, but you have my note- 
I forgot it, and it is private.” 

He handed me the book, open at “A 
Prose Poem,” and said: 


bc 0k. 
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I read Aunt Sarah's letter in the hall. I thought 
I should burst into atoms of happiness. 


chanced on it 
It was 


“Do forgive me. I 
and opened at this little poem. 
so—so interesting, | couldn’t help read- 


ing it. I am Keith Norton, and I’m 
sure you are Miss Jones. My aunt 
tells me you are a very remarkable 


young woman.” 

In my brief, careless glance, I saw 
that there was great character written 
in his face, but I went straight up- 
stairs, saying only: 

“T am ever so glad your aunt likes 
me, Mr. Norton. She is a delightful 
woman.” 

That was the beginning. 

We met again at dinner, and it was 
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refreshing to hear him talk of great 
affairs and national matters. He is 
thirty-one years old, and lives in Bur- 
lington, Iowa. 

I shall never forget Leroy’s face 
when he saw us together at the church 
social. Mrs. Rose left us, to pour cof- 
fee. Keith and I stood at one side 
watching the silly little games. Leroy’s 
“latest love” giggled excessively and 
played kissing games. I suppose Keith 
noticed Leroy’s tense éxpression, for 
he said: 

“Who is that black-haired chap, Miss 
Jones °” 

“Mr. Andrews,” I replied evenly. 
“He isin love with that pretty girl 
who is laughing.” 

“T don’t call her pretty!” said Keith. 
“Ts that Andrews a nice fellow?” 

It was an extraordinary moment. I 
laughed, and saw Leroy’s eyes flash 
with hurt. 

“I’m thé oddest person of whom to 
ask that!’ I replied. “Mr. Andrews 
and I were very near to one another 
until two weeks ago.” 

“Oh!” said Keith. 
pardon!” 

He asked me to walk outside with 
him. We walked down Main Street 
and had ice cream. Altogether, we 
had a very delightful evening. He was 
much -interested from the first in my 
writing. His hair is slightly touched 
with gray at the sides and I wonder 
that he is not married. Who knows— 
perhaps—— 

We have gone walking three times 
and to the church social and once down- 
town. With it all, he has been so dig- 
nified and manly. I would trust him 
anywhere. 


“T do beg your 


STRIVE ON. 
Life is about us—do not grieve. 
Forget those base ones who would de- 
ceive. 
Life is about us—full of hope. 
Do not in misery blindly grope. 


THIRD FRAGMENT OF NOVEL. 
THE END. 


Esther, very lovely with her brown 
hair piled high, came out to the veranda 
with her tall, splendid husband, whose 
arm was about her. They made a 
charming picture of complete happi- 
ness. Neither of them noticed the man 
watching them beside the hydrangea 
bush. The two children who had been 
romping on the lawn with a beautiful 
pedigreed 4og ran to Esther and fell 
upon her prettily. Their father lifted 
them in his arms. 

“Who do you love best?” he laughed 
in his mellow voice. 

“Bof of you!” cried the children. 
“Who do you love best?’ 

“T love your adorable mother more 
than the whole world, and then 

But the man by the bush waited to 
hear no more. He stole softly away, 
and on his yearning face was the story 
of a wrecked life. 

“Little, lovely Esther!” he mumbled 
brokenly. 





Midnight Sunday. Alone. 

Again I come to you, little journal, 
happily. Keith has gone, but this last 
week has meant everything to me. My 
life from now on shall flow in new 
channels. It would have been so even 
if my unseen grandmother had lived. 
For I had decided, before the news 
came that she had left me money 
enough to go through college, that noth- 
ing should keep me from striving for 
better things. Keith had opened my 
eyes. 

How wonderful he is! How we have 
talked together! And always he has 
shown me such utter respect. It is hard 
to believe that nice, ordinary little Mrs. 
Rose is his aunt. 

Keith was with me when the letter 
came from Aunt Sarah about grand- 
mother’s will. And my poem came back 
from the Ladies’ Home Helper, but I 
expected discouragement at first and 











they sent a nice little printed piece of 
paper saying they were glad to see it 
and to send more. Keith read the 
poem and liked it. 

Aunt Sarah’s envelope had “Jennie 


Sarah” on it, and Keith saw it. So I 
told him = all—with utter frankness. 
And he understood! At last. He said 


he himself preferred “Janet Ann,” and 
then he asked me, so sweetly, if he 
might call me Janet Ann instead of 
Miss Jones, and I said simply: 

“Why, yes, I’d like to have you, and 
I will call you Keith.” 

It seemed we had known one another 
always. 

Then we got home, and I read Aunt 
Sarah’s letter in the hall. I thought I 
should burst into atoms of happiness. 
[ must have acted like a tiny child. I 
screamed and laughed and jumped up 
and down. And Mrs. Rose came run- 
ning in. She was so glad, she cried. 
I love her. She may be ordinary, but 
she is awfully sweet. Keith held both 
my hands and laughed, too; but I de- 
tected a gleam of sadness in his dear 
Four years is a long time. 

He was with me constantly the last 
two days—he even walked downtown 
to meet me on the way home from 
school. Leroy was always looking out 
of the window when we went by. 

Never shall I forget—never—our 
parting. He left at nine o’clock, so 
after dinner we took a little good-by 
walk. It was moonlight. Lots of peo- 
ple were waiking. We passed Leroy 
several times. He is no more to me 
than ashes. 

“T have had a very wonderful vaca- 
tion, because of you, little Janet Ann,” 
Keith said, as we turned to come back. 

“T am so glad,” I said simply. “You 
have brought happiness where was 
nothing but sadness.” 

He drew my arm closer to him. 

“Bless you!” he said. “Bless you, 
funny little Janet Ann!” 

I thought I should cry out loud and 


eyes. 
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my lips wouldn’t say any more. He 
looked down at me. 

“Why, child!” he said in pain. 

“T hate so dreadfully to have you 
go,” I said. 

He did not say anything. We walked 
along in a painfully sweet silence. 

“And I hate to go, Janet Ann,” he 
finally said. ‘But next fall you'll go 
East to college and write famous books 
and forget all about me.” 

“You know perfectly well that I shall 
never forget you in all the world,” I 
said, as steadily as I could. 

He looked down at me closely. We 
were in the shade of the catalpa trees 
and no one was coming. Suddenly he 
picked me right up off my feet and 
kissed me for a long time. 

“Tf you do not forget me, I shall not 
forget you, little Janet,” he whispered. 

Then he put mé down quickly, and 
we had to hurry to get back in time 
for his train. All we said was, “You 
must write to me, Janet Ann,” from 
him, and “Oh, I will!” from me. 

At the last, he kissed Mrs. Rose and 
shook hands with Mr. Rose and then, 
with the strangest look at his aunt, he 
bent down and kissed me, too. 

“Because you're part of the family,” 
he said. 

And then he strode off into the night. 

I ran upstairs to be alone, and I 
guess Mrs. Rose thought I had shut 
my door, for I heard her say: 

“Well, he’s at least got her mind off 
that good-for-nothing Andrews. It’s a 
good thing. She’ll forget him in a little 
while, and now the poor, lonesome lit- 
tle thing is as happy as a lark.” 

I shut my door loudly. Mrs. Jones 
is sweet and nice, and she is his aunt, 
but she is far too ordinary to under- 
stand a love that never, never forgets. 


THE KISS. 
Pure, true, and sweet, it lives on my 
lips. 
From it forever my memory sips. 











By Lyon 





O NCE upon a time there were two 
young men who loved the same 
woman—a rich young man and 
a poor young man. The woman seemed 
to be undecided as to which one to 
accept, and therefore, as is the way of 
women the world over, distributed her 
favors equally and gave no inkling of 
her intentions. 

If she went to the opera with the 
rich young man on one night, she went 
to the movies with the poor young man 
on the next night. If she went auto- 
mobiling with one, she went walking 
in the moonlight with the other. In 
fact, it was, as the poets have so aptly 
put it, fifty-fifty. Neither seemed to 
have the advantage. 

Now it came to pass that the young 
lady’s birthday approached, and in the 
minds of each of the young men was 
conceived a plan for inclining her in 
his direction. Each of them knew that 
it would take a very little thing to turn 
the balance in his favor, things being 
so evenly divided. They knew that 
carefully selected birthday presents 
might do it—and they selected theirs 
carefully. 

The rich young man decided that 
now was the time to forget about 
money and not to send a gorgeous gift, 
as might have been expected of him. 
So he sent her a little volume of poems, 
suitably inscribed—an_ intimate little 
thing that he hoped might impress on 
her how tenderly he thought of her. 

The poor young man decided that it 
was now or never—and he went broke 
buying her a magnificent gold watch 
incrusted with jewels. 

Both men were timid and, lacking the 
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courage to propose to her in person, 
they sent letters of proposal with fhe 
gifts. 

Two days later, calling upon all the 
nerve they had, they went to the young 
woman to receive their answers. As 
the goddess of fortune would have it, 
they called at the same time and met 
the lady together in the drawing-room. 

She disposed of them summarily. 
She told the rich young man she had 
decided that she would not marry him. 

“T could never marry a man who is 
sO parsimonious as to send a dollar 
birthday present to the woman he hoped 
to make his wife.” 

To the poor young man she said: “TI 
could never love a man who is so fool- 
ish as to spend all his money on a birth- 
day present. 

“And besides,” she added. “I have 
just promised to marry another.” 

Quite bewildered by this startling 
turn of events, they were about to with- 
draw in as good order as was consistent 
with the circumstances. 

‘By the way,” queried one, “what 
did this other young man send you?” 

“He?” she answered blithely. “Oh, 
he didn’t send me anything. He quite 
forgot about my birthday.” 

They withdrew together, reflecting 
bitterly on the fact that the way to 
arouse a woman’s interest is to neglect 
her, and the way to attain her love is to 


’ 


pretend not to want it. 

Moral: The young man did quite 
right to neglect her as, judging from 
the character of the lady in question, 
it was the last chance she would ever 
give him to do it. 











The Flesh and the Spirit 


By E. 


ILLUSTRATED BY R. VAN BUREN 


The second installment of a daringly original and absorbingly inter- 
esting serial. It is from the pen of a famous and widely read 
English author, who, in this instance, desires to conceal her identity. 


WHAT HAS ALREADY HAPPENED IN THE STORY 


After three years of an ideally happy marriage, Zena Hammond sees her husband 
drown before her eyes, as she sits on the beach at Eaststone. She has just been expound- 
ing to her new friend, Doctor Gannaby, her belief that death cannot part two people who 
love each other—that the soul of the dead will find a way to come back in another form; 
and even in the first shock of her bereavement, her faith holds firm. She resolves to stay 
on at the hotel in Eaststone to await her husband’s return. Doctor Gannaby, who has 
fallen desperately in love with her beauty and sweetness, sees that it is useless to argue 
with her and that he must trust to time to turn her thoughts in other directions. A week 
after Hammond’s death, a newcomer arrives at the hotel, Faux Evermore, a reckless, 
handsome soldier of fortune, a notorious gambler and rake, and yet a man of great charm 
and magnetism. He and Gannaby take an instant dislike to each other, and Evermore, 
seeing Gannaby’s devotion to the young widow and learning of Zena’s strange belief, de- 
cides to try a bold experiment, with the double object of spiting the doctor and winning 
a rich wife for himself. His room is over Zena’s suite, and that night he lets himself 
down by a rope of sheets, enters her room, and gets hold of her husband’s letters, which 
he has heard her say she keeps by her bedside. Having read them carefully, he replaces 
them, without waking her. The next morning, he €omes to her with the claim that he 
is her husband in Faux Evermore’s body, citing in proof intimate details of the Hammonds’ 
life together. Zena is only too ready to be convinced, and when he suggests that they be 
remarried that day, to satisfy the conventions of a doubting world, she agrees at once. 


CHAPTER VII. 
VERMORE dropped much of his 
naive mannerism when there were 
details set out definitely before 
him to be accomplished. He did not 
talk after he drove the car away from 
the hotel, but he was thinking, quickly 


for the looks of passers-by in the street. 
He had become serious, but could feel 
an enjoyment in these glances that kept 
him, mentally, hurrahing. They were 
prophetic of the fun to come. Already 
these casual people who knew Zena 
Hammond, possibly, only by sight, and 





and neatly. His thoughts were like 
slaves and his will their master, always. 
His will had never failed him. He was 
what men called a devil; no half-and- 
half devil, but an out-and-outer. Bun- 
gling any affair in which he had inter- 
ested himself enough to participate was 
not his way. And now he was arrang- 
ing, precisely and effectively, the com- 
ing events of the day. Yet he was not 


so absorbed in this but that he had eyes 


her story by hearsay, were inquisitive 
and keen. What sport was there not 
in store when they should return to the 
hotel that afternoon, as man and wife? 

Zena sat by him quietly. -It appeared 
to him vaguely, through the array of his 
plans, that she was one of those rare 
women who could be quiet expressively. 
Like most men accustomed to be 
pleased, he hated a blank quiet in 
women, which meant nothing; but that 
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desirable capacity for silence when one 
had other matters than babble in hand 
was vastly different. 

She was a great girl. 

He was not blind, either, to the ad- 
miration in the glances people threw 
at her. Perhaps they were saying: 
“What? There’s that pretty widow in 
blue already!” but that they appreciated 
her none the less was patent. Ever- 
more, though he knew it not, was a vain 
man, and the quality of these looks 
caused him jubilation. 

Up the long hill where the fir trees 
were set, in their dark, massed, ever- 
lasting green, the gray car sailed like 
a bird. Her power and her suavity 
were a match. He handled her with 
pleasure, almost with reverence. When 
they had crested the hill, they turned 
their backs on the sea, setting their 
faces toward Westdown and the first 
item of the business of the day. 

How lightly the girl had considered 
such business! If only she knew 

She was the kind of woman, Ever- 
more was sure, to be awfully respect- 
able. Ah, well, he was not asking her 
to forfeit that. 

When they had run a little farther, 
he was saying to himself, “After all, 
she’s standing no risks. I’m not a 
scoundrel. And a young woman must 
have a man in her life. She was bound 
to marry, anyway.” 

A long stretch of straight road and 
he was driving what was practically his 
own car. Glorious! He let the gray 
out and she roared forward. Oh, she 
was a darling! It was worth marrying 
fifty women to get her. Red whipped 
into his burned cheeks, and his eyes 
were like two fires, and his lips grinned. 
There was no ttraftic on that long, 
straight stretch of road; no, not a single 
car or cart; not even a bicycle or a 
pedestrian. It was all their own. He 
annexed it joyfully. This was the way 
for a man to go to his wedding, if he’d 
simply got to marry. 
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The flight lasted three minutes ‘and 
they had eaten up two miles under their 
whirling wheels. But then came danger 
signs, crossroads, and a more winding 
track. As he stowed down reluctantly, 
he remembered that the girl who was 
giving him the car, along with her young 
self, was sitting beside him, still charm- 
ingly, expressively mute. He turned to 
her swiftly and impetuously, crying: 

“How did you like that?” 

She was rosy and delighted. 

“T adored it! I’ve never been so fast 
before.” 

“That’s worth knowing, 
tered, and, aloud, he asked: 

“Used we not to drive so fast?” 

“Don’t you remember how cautious 
you were?” 

He tried to keep the contempt out of 
his voice as he replied: 

“Tf you’ve got a car like this, what I 
say is let her out. She’s a gay sort of 
lady. Give her her fling.” 

She was acquiring a way of listen- 
ing to him as if she were listening to 
some new voice and seeking in it for 
notes of the old one. Something in his 
mode of expression seemed again un- 
familiar. Harry Hammond had been a 
man of speech so careful that it had 
been almost, to a casual ear, monot- 
onous. 

“T love fast driving,” she said soberly. 

They neared Westdown, and, turning 
to her, he said, with a partly awkward, 
partly defiant little laugh: 

“You understood, I think, my dear 
Zena, that for to-day you'll have to be 
my banker.” 

She handed her wrist bag to him. 

“There’s plenty there. Yes, I un- 
derstood quite well. We can cash a 
check, too, at the local branch of your 
bank here, or at the hotel, you remem- 
ber.” 

“All the trifles return to me slowly,” 
said Evermore. 

Almost greedily, his hand closed upon 
the little bag. He pulled up the car and 


” 


he regis- 




















transferred the greater part of the bag’s 
contents to his own pockets. He felt 
strange, doing this, almost like a man 
who steals for the first time. 

“Absurd!” he told himself. 

He asked aloud: 

“By the way, are we going to be mar- 
ried in a registry office or a church?” 

“Harry! You hate registry offices 
as much as I do!” 

“I did,” said Evermore astutely, “but 
rivers of water have flowed under the 
bridge since then. I suppose I’ve 
changed—don’t think so much of the 
outward form or the means to an end 
as I did. You must remember that, 
while you stand just as you did before, 
I’ve been through a tremendous up- 
heaval. You'll try to remember that, 
won’t you, dear girl?” 

“Oh, Harry! I’m sorry! Of course 
I remember! But I want to be married 
again in a church, as we were before.” 

“Very well,” said Evermore obedi- 
ently. 

While he was about the business of 
buying the license, he left her in the 
car. In that quiet and timeless street 
she sat, holding on fast to her love 
and trust, her confidence, in him. They 
were steady; but every now and then, 
some word or action, foreign to her 
husband, burst upon her with a sort 
of shock. She looked about that an- 
cient shady street, where every one who 
moved past appeared at leisure and at 
peace, and this corner of the world 
seemed magnificently secure. It was a 
reassuring place from which to go forth 
into life again under a new name, and 
with a big spiritual secret hidden in 
one’s breast. Yet it did not seem to be 
the right setting for such cataclysmic 
happenings as were working swiftly to 
an end. It was too old and conserva- 
tive and set. Reassurance it could give, 
like a grandmother, but quick and mod- 
ern sympathy with a palpitating girl 
none at all. 
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Just as she began to be lonely there, 
to long for this quality to appear, Ever- 
more returned to provide it. He was 
a little stirred, after all, and as he strode 
swiftly to her side, his eyes began to 
speak to hers with no uncertain mes- 
sage. She looked such a pretty girl 
woman, sitting out there beneath the 
shadows and the sunlight! 

He pressed her hand warmly and 
secretly, and in a voice of low exalta- 
tion, said: 

“Tt’s done. Everything’s arranged 
exactly. It’s now twelve. At two 
o'clock, at that church over there, we’re 
going to get married.” 

“That church? What = church? 
Where?” she cried, reinspired, and 
leaning forward eagerly. 

Leaning over the door of the car, 
one foot on the step, and not relin- 
quishing her hand, he guided her look 
in the right direction. Beyond the 
square at the top of the wide street, 
above the solid houses, she saw a spire 
stretching up delicately into the sky. 
The burning sun caught the gilded 
weather vane at the top. So this was 
where, in two hours, she and Harry 
were to be once more united! There 
was the sanctity which should permit 
of their taking up their happy lives 
again. She smiled as she looked at the 
spire among the trees. 

“The question is,” said Evermore, 
“where shall I take you now?” 

“Anywhere will do, won’t it?” 

“We'll order lunch for two-thirty, 
and then we'll be off again.” 

“Where are we going to lunch?” 

He looked around, answering; 

“At the very best place there is, little 
girl.” 

They found Westdown’s best hotel. 
Next to an abbey, it was Westdown’s 
star, reconstructed, almost unspoiled, 
from a castle that had been ruined al- 
most as far back as the Middle Ages. 
More age! More grandmotherly peace! 
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He continued to watch her most appreciatively. Why didn’t they have a pretty girl’s 
paddling scene in some of the revues? 


Zena sat looking at it while, again, Ev- 
ermore jumped out, to transact busi- 
ness. He would order a lunch that 
would please even himself. It would 
be good fun eating it. It would be some 
thousand degrees less pitiably terrible 
than the run of wedding breakfasts or 
luncheons. 

This was undoubtedly the way to get 
married, if a man must. 

He was in fine spirits when he re- 
gained the car and headed her out of 
the town. 


They drove along narrowing ways, 
known to the motorist as secondary 
roads, on either side of which were 
yellow-brown harvest fields. 

People, men and women, worked in 
them, toiling simply and busily. Not 
one of them looked as if he or she had 
faced any problem other than some im- 
mediate one of shoes to buy, of what 
food could be got to eat. The sight of 
these simple people, as secure in their 
quiet minds as Westdown seemed in 
itself, touched Zena. They also im- 
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bued her with a courage which she se- 
cretly needed, although she would not 
have said so to the strange, brown, 
handsome man at her side. She under- 
stood that these harvesters worked and 
lived always on the edge of a catas- 
trophe. An illness, the loss of a fort- 
night’s work, some simple contingency 
the arising of which would not make 
richer people even think, and what 
would keep the roof over their heads? 
And they worked on calmly and 
equably, not fearing. 

Perhaps they had not time to fear. 

Like them, she stood on the brink 
of some possible cataclysmic happen- 
ing. That wonderful belief of hers, 
which Harry had taught her, was ful- 
filled, and yet it invested her with trem- 
blings, with a longing for reassurance. 
But, sitting leisurely in her car, with 
ease to think and probe and_ bandy 
doubts, she could not stand upon the 
edge of her world, off which she would 
step into the unknown at two-thirty, 
and look over it with the serenity of 
the laborers. 

If only the man at her side would 
speak for an instant the thoughts that 
Harry had had! If only he would 
show the traits and tricks and the boun- 
teous loving-kindness which she, more 
than any one, knew so well! 3ut as 
yet he was all strange. The new body 
seemed to cloud and enwrap his spirit 
like a veil of close meshes. Perhaps, 
as he had hinted, the spirit was ob- 
scured, only yet struggling to light. 

He was speaking. 

“You're thinking?” he said in a ques- 
tioning tone, confidential and inviting. 
She bent her head, not answering. 

“Of what?” he asked, leaning closer. 
“Of us, of course? Of you and me 
and a wedding day?’ 

“Yes,” she said gravely. 

Tt was truth. 

“Tell me about it,” he said, with the 
air of one humoring a petted child. 


That was strange to her again. She 
had been petted, but gloriously, like a 
woman ; never like a child of silly irre- 
sponsibilities and whims. His manner 
lacked something to her; she could 
hardly have said what. 

She replied, trying to meet him: 

“IT couldn’t tell you, exactly. One 
doesn’t think coherently enough. I am 
—I am—I am rather ashamed to say 
that I feel just a little—afraid—of the 
new you.” 

“We'll change that, darling,” said 
Evermore. 

She nodded again, smiling respon- 
sively. 

“One can’t talk very well in a car,” 
he said in her ear. “At lunch we can 
say everything we want to. I believe 
we each of us want to think, and think 
pretty seriously, about what is happen- 
ing, don’t you?” 

That was wise, and he had gained 
himself a respite before her clear eyes 
would look into his again and her clear 
voice ask more questions. Besides, he 
really did want to think. He had never 
troubled to learn much of women; if 
their surface charms had pleased him, 
that had been enough. But he knew 
that he was going to study this girl 
rather more attentively, for to-day at 
any rate, and what he had already gath- 
ered of her during the morning he now 
wished to piece together into some sort 
of conclusion in his mind. After all, 
it was better for a man to understand 
a little what he had to work upon. So, 
when he had put his question softly 
and with an admirable gravity, he 
looked rather anxiously at her clean- 
cut little profile, to see if she acquiesced. 

It occurred to him by the way, as he 
glanced, that it was agreeable of her 
to possess such a clean profile. How 
he hated smudged lines! 

She looked around, and once again 
her eyes dropped to his mouth, and that 
queer wish of his to hide it recurred. 
There was something to be said against 
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a shaved lip. He set his mouth, braced 
it in a hurry, wishing that the girl saw 
less. 

She said: “Yes, I’d rather be quiet 
and think. That’s like you, Harry, like 
you always were. You never misun- 
derstood anything.” 

“Jove!” said Evermore to himself. 
“Picked up the right line again that 
time, didn’t [?” 

He thought, too, that this Harry had 
probably been a bit weak over his wife. 
Women mustn’t get into that bad habit 
of expecting eternally to be “under- 
stood.” In most cases, there was little 
or nothing to understand; in the others, 
far too much. As a daily problem, it 
couldn’t be considered. 

He let the car out again. 

Presently Zena called upon him to 
stop. They were at the foot of a hill, 
overlooking, on the right hand, a little 
green glade, through which a tiny brook 
ran like silver. She wanted the car 
drawn up at the roadside, to get out, 
go down to that brook, and—paddle! 

“God in heaven!” Evermore adjured 
himself. “What a silly, simple little 
girl! I’ve never met anything like it. 
Or no! I say, perhaps she’s awfully 
wise! Perhaps she’s got pretty feet. 
And perhaps I have met it several 
times before.” 

He stopped the car at her behest. 
This was, after all, her day. A wed- 
ding day, even such a one as she imag- 
ined this to be—merely a repetition— 
belonged exclusively to a woman. Tak- 
ing life through, women, even the pret- 
tiest of them, had a poor time. Their 
royalty -was so short. Evermore would 
not have spoiled a girl’s wedding day 
any more than he would have robbed a 
hungry dog of a bone. They’d both 
want it later—the dog the nutriment 
of the meal, the girl the romance of 
her one day. Let her have it, Ever- 
more thought generously, as he drew 
_ up by the hedge. 

To-morrow would be different. He’d 
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be his own man again to-morrow, and 
he’d own much more than himself, too. 
Two houses, he gathered, and twelve 
thousand a year. 

She stood up in the car, preparatory 
to throwing off her coat, and he took 
it from her tenderly. 

“T’ll stay here and smoke and mind 
the car,” he suggested. 

“How long can we spare?” 

He looked at the watch on his wrist 
and replied: 

“Oh, a good quarter of an hour.” 

“That lovely baby brook!” she ex- 
claimed, springing down into the road. 
She dodged around the bonnet like an 
eager child, and was over the stile in 
the hedge and away. 

Evermore watched her run, in her 
short white frock. She ran as few 
girls run, straight and lithely, and her 
ankles, in white silk, could not have 
been bettered. She sat down on the 
green bank, drew up her feet, unlaced 
her shoes, and pulled off her stockings. 
She put out little feet, one after the 
other, and tried the temperature of the 
water tentatively. Evermore. turned in 
his seat to watch, and suspended the 
lighting of his inevitable cigarette. 

“Jove!” he said keenly. “She is 
pretty! Harry had taste.” 

When Zena was standing up, her 
skirts held out of the water’s way, shud- 
dering deliciously, she signed, laughing, 
for him to come. 

He ran down to the brook after her. 

When he got down to her, he saw 
with surprise that in spite of her laugh- 
ter, there had been tears in her eyes, 
which she was winking away as the 
sun dries-raindrops. And she said con- 
fidentially, stretching out her free hand 
to him: 

“We've been so sad, you and I, for 
more than a whole long week, that I 
just want to do any baby little thing, 
any silly little thing, that I can think 
of. Are you going to paddle, too?” 

“You'll excuse me. No, I want to 
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sit here and look at you doing baby lit- 
tle things.” 

She wandered away from him down 
the tiny stream, while he sat on the 
bank and lighted’his cigarette. He cone 
tinued to watch her most appreciatively. 
Why didn’t they have a pretty girl’s 
paddling scene in sone of the revyes? 
This sylvan business would soon bore 
him, though. 

When Zena came back, she had noth- 
ing on which to dry her feet. She had 
forgotten that part of the affair. It 
almost seemed as if she looked to him 
for help, and he remarked, rather cyn- 
ically, to her mute inquiry: 

“No. Nursie doesn’t 
you'll do now.” 

There was little doubt but that this 
Harry had been weak over his wife. 
He must have fetched and carried 
Good Lord! It was going to be funny! 

Sut when Zena stepped out into a 
warm patch of sunlight and, sitting 
down, stretched out her white feet to 
let them dry in the heat, Evermore fol- 
lowed, with that joyful flicker back in 
his eyes, and, kneeling down, began to 
dry them with his great silk handker- 
chief. He caressed them softly, enjoy- 
ably. They were so pretty. 

“Aren’t they cold?” he asked ten- 
derly. 

“They’re awf’lly happy, thanks.’ 

“Dear little things!” said Evermore. 

He wrapped her up in the blue coat 
himself, when they got back to the car. 
To a certain extent, he was at one with 
most men—he rather enjoyed making 
a baby of a girl now and then. She 
must, of course, be well worth the trou- 
ble and attention; she must be able to 
arouse the desire to give it. Then there 
were worse things in the world to do 
than to kiss her and give her sweets 
and spend some hours with her, on a 
fine day, in a good car. Again Ever- 
more was in splendid spirits when they 
started. 


know what 
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This time they were heading back to 
Westdown, and a wedding. 

Zena was pale when they came in 
sight once more of that tall spire which 
stood up above the solid roofs, as if it 
looked for them down that wide, dust- 
white road up which they came so fast. 
Time seemed to fly almost faster than 
the car. And, now that she was so 
near to this reunion, the weight of it 
was upon her, heavily. , Supposing 

But no. She could not suppose. 
There were no doubts. 

Only spiritual changes mattered. The 
body was a possession, a thing, to be 
governed and to obey. That Harry’s 
spirit had found a strange, dark house, 
a house that threatened and had ghosts 
and secrets, what could it matter? As 
Harry had been an influence, a force 
for good in the lives of others, so he 
could take this man and change him 
and recreate him and make him—just 
Harry. The simplicity of this was com- 
plete, but it was also big; it was, in its 
way, appalling. 

She was afraid. But, in her fear, 
she must not fail Harry. They would 
work hand in hand upon this task, as 
on all the rest. A wicked person, she 
thought, was just like an untilled field; 
in spite of him, the weeds grew, but he 
was not’ deliberately evil. You took 
him and helped him to make himself 
beautiful. Life, which people said was 
difficult, was easy and simple, worked 
out straight, on elementary lines, so. 

3ut she had a vague notion, too, that 
bodies had certain powers. These 
powers were those of habit. Imagine 
that a man drank secretly; the poison 
of drink would be in his veins, in his 
flesh, obscuring his spirit, as, it seemed 
to her—though she hardly dared think 
it—Harry’s was obscured. It might 
take time and battle to clear it. 

She knew that she could not have 
told Gannaby this, nor the Apperlys. 
These simplicities could not be ex- 
plained to simple Mrs. Lambert or to 
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any one else. But she and Harry knew 
them well. Sitting by her side now, he 
was struggling to be himself. That he 
would emerge triumphant she had no 
doubt. Harry was a master. She was 
only a little afraid for herself, and 
ashamed of her fear. 

Yet, when they came to the church, 
she was ready for anything. They were 
a little early and, leaving the car out- 
side, they went in and sat down in a 
front seat, waiting for the clergyman. 
She knelt down to pray, while Ever- 
more sat by carelessly. He felt both 
impatient and scornful. These women, 
with their religious fantasies and emo- 
tions, were extraordinary, he thought. 
Did she really imagine, as she knelt 
there—on a red thing called a hassock 


which didn’t contrast nicely with the, 


color of her motor coat—that Some- 
body up aloft was hearing what she 
said and replying agreeably, “And the 
next thing, madam?” 

She was sure to be asking for some- 
thing. Women always were. 

He saw how happy she looked when 
she rose. A shaft of sun fell through 
the stained-glass window across her. 
As a decorative scheme of a sanctified 
interior, it looked rather fetching; and 
she sat waiting quite as a credulous 
child waits to see angels appear. 

While they sat there, she removed 
her gloves and took off her wedding 
ring and smuggled it into his hand. 

“The same ring!’ she whispered. 
“With the same ring! You were think- 
ing of that, weren’t you?” 

Again fortune favored him kindly 
in putting such a construction on his 
omission to buy the gold circlet. He 
had forgotten. But as his hand closed 


over the ring, and over her slender fin- 
gers with it, he whispered back: 

“JT shouldn’t have dreamed of any 
other. One husband, one ring.” 

Two o'clock struck from the clock 
on the steeple above, and the clergyman 
came in from the vestry. He beckoned 
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them, and they rose and walked side by 
side to the chancel steps. He looked 
at them remotely, yet as curiously as 
he had looked at their car outside. 
They were evidently rich, these good- 
looking people, and the girl was young. 
Yet he had understood that she was a 
widgw. He began the service. 

In a quarter of an hour, it was all 
over; they had signed the register, re- 
ceived his stereotyped congratulations, 
and were walking down the church 
again. When they reached the car, the 
bridegroom asked: 

“Would you like to drive, Mrs. Ever- 
more?” 

“Don’t call me that!” She shud- 
dered. “I want to feel Mrs. Harry 
Hammond always, as I am.” 

She made him a little cold, angry, 
even jealous. 

“But,” he said, with more autocracy 
in his manner than he had hitherto 
used, “you'll have to accustom yourself 
to the new name. It’s yours and mine. 
Didn’t we agree we could never explain 
to people? Don’t be a foolish child.” 

“Surely you understand,’ she an- 
swered rather supplicatingly. 

“Of course. Only—harden your 
heart! What’s in a name, after all?” 

“There’s a good deal in the name of 
Hammond, isn’t there, Harry?” 

“Oh, Lord,” Evermore thought, “is 
there? Was this fellow what’s called 
well connected, with hordes of relations 
and_ responsibilities and_ traditions? 
God save us! Well, child,” he asked, 
pressing her hand, “do you want to 
drive the wedding coach?” 

“T would adore it!” 

“Let’s see you drive,” said Evermore, 
rather thoughtlessly. 

But he covered up the remark by the 
sudden display of care which he took 
for her, buttoning the collar button of 
her coat, and laying the light rug over 
her knees, and worrying her because 
she hadn’t worn a veil to keep the dust 
from her hair, saying: 
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“Don’t, don’t, don’t ever let your 
complexion go! You will always be 
beautiful, won’t you?” 

“Am I beautiful now?” she asked 
with the shy audacity that was part 
of her. 

He laughed. 

“T shan’t tell you just yet,” he teased. 

He started the engine, slid into his 
seat beside her, and watched her cor- 
rect and delicate manipulations of the 
driving gear. He leaned back, “pulling 
his hat over to shade his eyes, thinking 
half sarcastically, very conscious of his 
share in the usual susceptibilities of 
men : 

“No doubt I’ll tell her quite often 
enough how charming she is.” 

He had made enough love to be so 
complete a master of the art that it 
never bored him. To subjugate love— 
that, he thought lazily, was to enjoy it. 
To let love drive you—horror! 

Zena drove through the shadowed 
street out into the square, where the 
heat blazed unchecked. Facing them 
was the old hotel. Leaving Evermore 
to garage the car, she went into a dress- 
ing room, seeking for toilet vinegar to 
cool her sun-flushed face. There was 
indeed dust on her bright hair, and she 
shook it out cleverly, with a comb. 
Looking into the triple mirror at every 
aspect of herself, she said reluctantly: 

“Mrs.—Faux—Evermore.” 

There was much in a name. One 
grew to love names. Harry’s name, to 
hundreds—no, to thousands—of people 
meant somebody who was good and 
straight, clean and decent, and, above 
all, a man of a spiritual passion that 
expended itself in kindness and in love 
for the poorer world. Faux Evermore? 
What did Faux Evermore mean to any 
one? 

She did not allow herself to wait and 
wonder. Morbidity was no vice of 
hers. She was beginning to look down 
a very dark lane for the answer to her 
question when she checked herself 


sternly. Was not the man who, to all 
outside intents, was Faux Evermore 
now in Harry Hammond’s hands? 

~ “Tam Mrs. Evermore,” she repeated 
to herself resolutely. 

She left her coat in the dressing 
room and rejoined her husband. A few 
lunchers, scattered over the great, cool 
room, were lingering at their tables, but 
the place had an empty effect. It was 
so big that bride and bridegroom could 
be almost solitary. Their own lunch 
table was set at the other end of the 
room. It had pink roses on it. 

“You are you!” she said, when she 
saw them. “You didn’t forget my 
roses !” 

He had, indeed, remembered that 
they had been on her dinner table last 
night, on her breakfast table this morn- 
ing. They had been different from all 
the other flowers in the dining room at 
the Hotel Alexa, and he was not bad 
at guessing, when he cared to set his 
wits to work. So again he had been 
right. Pink roses! A happy touch. 

Their fare was simple, the usual fare 
of a good country hotel, but a waiter 
was bringing toward them a silvery pail 
in which, crunching on ice, a green- 
and-gold bottle lay. 

“We must wish ourselves luck,” 
Evermore said, as the champagne 
flowed out, sparkling. 

For a moment she did not answer, 
and he read her face quickly. 

“Surely you like it!’ he exclaimed. 

“Yes,” she said, “I like it. So do 
you. But don’t you remember - 

“Remember what ?” 

Her eyes contracted a little, cau- 
tiously. She thought. Yes, surely he 
must have forgotten many _ things, 
which, presently, as they became again 
familiar, would refasten themselves on 
his memory. 

“About Jack.” 

“Jack ?” 

“Jack Apperly.” 

“Oh!” Evermore exclaimed. He 
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brushed his hand over his face and said 
to himself very heartily, “Jack be 
damned, coming between me and a good 
drink!” Aloud he repeated, ‘“Oh-h!” 
as if some memory were now forming 
at her reminder. 

“You do remember?” 

“Partly, I think,’ said Evermore 
promptly. ‘But how little people seem 
to matter! How little things I used to 
do and say seem to matter!’ There’s 
only one thing I know at this moment 
and that is that a thousand Jacks aren’t 
going to keep me from drinking my 
wife’s health in the only 
liquid.” 

He chinked his glass against hers and 
said, “To you, pretty thing!” and drank. 
His eyes danced at her like two demons. 

Zena raised her own glass with a 
little smile that he knew hid an anx- 
iety. 

“To you, Harry!” she murmured, 
and drank, too. 

“We'll talk about Jack afterward— 
long afterward,” Evermore said; ‘the 
longer, the better.” 

“You know best, I suppose,” she said 
slowly. “You always did. You're 
splendid. Perhaps there’ll be—rather a 
lot of reforming for you to do now, 
too.”’ 

And she was thinking, with a quick 
leap back into her former fears of the 
morning: “I’m sure, sure, that Faux 
Evermore drank; that he was rather— 
bad.” With the inadequacy of her fem- 
inine insight and experience, she ques- 
tioned, “I wonder if Harry feels that, 
too.” 

Evermore wondered: “What exactly 
was this Harry’s line? I don’t quite 
like all I hear.” 

But the notion of himself as a re- 
former was making him smile broadly. 
It was rich. 

To explain that grin which would 
break over his burnt face, making his 
eyes and his teeth gleam, he exclaimed 
naively : 


possible 
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“Zena, I am happy. Aren’t you?” 

“I’m perfectly happy. Only’—she 
seized his hand urgently across the 
table—“you—you'll try to be just 


Harry? I don’t want you altered at 
all.” , 

“You're asking a great deal,” he said, 
regaining gravity. “I expect you'll 


have to trust me quite a lot.” 

“That’s never been difficult.” 

“Meanwhile,” he said coaxingly, 
“have some fruit. You've finished your 
chicken, haven’t you? Waiter! There! 
Now have some peaches, my dear child. 
I love to see a pretty girl eating a 
peach. But you must hold it in your 
fingers and bite it—so.” 

He refilled his glass and leaned back, 
looking at her appreciatively. Time 
was passing by very pleasantly. It did 
not hurry, but then time in the country 
never hurried; the moments droned by 
like bees humming contentedly toward 
some flower. 

They were quite alone in the room 
by three o’clock; even the last waiter 
had gone out discreetly, closing the 
door. Leaning forward the 
table, Evermore said, more coaxingly 
yet, “Zena!” and he took her face in 
his hands, drew it nearer him, and 
kissed her mouth. 

That kiss, and his champagne, gave 


across 


him a big sensation of triumph. What 
a day’s work this had been! Twenty- 


four hours ago, he had not even spoken 
to her, had not even seen her, and now 
he was her husband. 

Were there on earth many such slow, 
crude, prim, unhappy fools as Gan- 
naby? 

That thought took his other thoughts 
back to the hotel. How long were they 


going to stay in Eaststone? He had an 


idea that, while the first hours might 
prove amusing, the place wasn’t really 
going to turn a very pleasant face to 
him when he brought this girl back to 
it. Conceivably, its sentiments aroused, 
it might raise a big, hostile voice of in- 
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Gannaby stood there, not speaking, only looking from Zena to Evermore. 


| 

quiry against him. He knew that, in 
dealing with the world, everything 
might be calculated and reckoned upon 
reliably save the great sway of its sen- 
timentality. There was a strong cur- 
rent of emotion, like a life current, 
rushing perpetually through it. 

“My dear iittle girl,” he said, “how 
long are we going to stay at Eaststone ?”’ 

“Not long,’ she suggested. “I'd 
rather go home.” 

“Let’s go#’ said Evermore, “down to 
the cottage, just for a few days, by our- 
selves.” . . 

He thought that would give him time 
to array the minor matters of the fu- 
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ture; to get to know her a little better, 
perhaps, and to understand tem_what 
level he was expected to attain. This 
Harry seemed to have been a high- 
minded kind of brute. That sort of 
thing would have to be dropped gently, 
more or less. 

A very few days of sylvan solitude 
at a rural cottage would be quite enough 
honeymoon. They might finish it in 
rather more entertaining places. 

Zena was pleased with the idea of 
Mill Village. Curtice should pack to- 
night, and they would go to-morrow. 
Would that do? 


“That’s delightful,” said Evermore. 
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“TI wish,” she said, “that the Lamberts 
would know you, that I had some one 
in the whole earth who would believe 
and help me to rejoice.” 

“You'll have to go on rejoicing in 
secret, my dearest child,’ he replied, 
“or be qualified among your friends 
and servants for a lunatic asylum.” 

He kissed her hand, and said what 
a darling she was, and how, if her faith 
had broken for a single instant, he 
could never have found her again. He 
assured her picturesquely : 

“On one little circumscribed earth, 
you can have no idea of the immensity 
of space outside.” 

Toward four o’clock, they started 
back, Zena again behind the steering 
wheel. She was half reluctant to leave 
Grandmother Wéstdown and go back 
to the fashionable frocks and _ the 
amazement of the Hotel Alexa. No 
one, absolutely no one, there would un- 
derstand. They would hear of what 
she had done and cry that she was mad 
or very horrible. Her sensitiveness 
began to develop when they had left 
behind them the last old gray street, 
and were facing coastward again, with 
a thread of sea glimmering afar off in 
front of them. 

Much as Zena loved speed, she let 
the gray car dawdle along back to East- 
stone. They passed again in proces- 
sion, on either side, all those ripe fields 
where the laborers still worked. They 
were no nearer their possible precipice 
of fortune, but she had boldly taken the 
leap down into hers. 

While she thought thus, Evermore 
was watching her from under the 
down-drawn brim of his hat. He knew 
what women were, and he guessed that 
she wasn’t utterly unlike all the rest. 
She could not be so perfectly, confi- 
dently controlled but that she felt her 
thrills and trepidations as others did. 
She was a very human young girl. 

He asked her quietly by and by: 


“Do you mind facing the music, after 
all?” 

“Mind!” she declared. “Don’t you 
know I just glory in it with you?” 

“Ah, well,” said Evermore, “that’s 
very right. This world was made for 
people to be jolly in, not for the prac- 
tice meetings of a choral society of 
scandalmongers.” 

“That’s so like the things you used 
to say!” FS: 

For the last half mile into the town, 
she let the car out, as if all her re- 
luctance to meet people again had been 
successfully combated. _ When they 
drew up on the wide sweep of gravel 
before the Hotel Alexa, guests were 
sitting out on the veranda and in the 
gardens, drinking tea, and their arrival 
was much noted. Women murmured: 
“It’s almost scandalous, so soon!” and 
men, more kindly, shrugged their shoul- 
ders and observed: “It’s a good thing 
she can forget, already.” 

Gannaby was not there, having 
walked in a state of high disturbance 
to the smart tea shop; but the little 
reception clerk, who had a spy-glass 
and a small fragment of a window 
overlooking the approach, did not fail 
to observe them, and she darted out 
and stood on the step as if for the 
purpose of sunning herself. She was 
ready with a little city smile and wide, 
envious eyes when Zena alighted. 

She said respectfully: “It’s been a 
lovely day for your drive, Mrs. Ham- 
mond.” 

Zena went in, nodding kindly. The 
manager was in the vestibule, and he 
came forward to add an observation to 
the reception clerk’s: 

“Doctor Gannaby has been inquiring 
if you had returned, madam.” 

He did not feel this information to 
be of importance, but his curiosity was 
aroused, and this might be a perfectly 
proper and roundabout way of elicit- 
ing something from this unconventional 
young widow. He regarded her blue 
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coat with a worldly toleration, but with 
a deep private surprise, too. She had 
appeared to him so preéminently a 
woman who would do only right and 
expected things. 

She looked vaguely troubled, hesi- 
tated, and turned about to glance back 
through the open doors, through which 
Evermore could be seen backing the 
car on the gravel curve, preparatory to 
turning for the garage. It was almost 
as if she wished to appeal to him, the 
hotel manager thought. He began to 
regard her attitude rather more judi- 
cially. It would be a thousand pities 
did a man of the ,Evermore brand 
arouse any interest in her. 

“Is Doctor Gannaby in?” she asked 
at length. 

“Is Doctor Gannaby in?” said the 
manager, turning to the reception clerk. 

“He went out just before tea was 
served,” she replied. . “He turned in 
the direction of the Lily Tea Rooms. 
Perhaps he was going to look for Mrs. 
Hammond there.” 

She went into her office and sat down, 
and swung her listless foot, her chin in 
her palm. Enviously her cloudy eyes 
looked forth. Often she had thought 
if, instead of waiting for and upon all 
these rich, gay, chattering people, she 
could be one of them, how perfeet it 
would be! This Mrs. Hammond had 
lost a husband, but she could choose 
from a dozen more, and her heart 
seemed astonishingly light over her 
troubles. That must be money. Rich 
people were so lapped about that they 
did not feel. And what shoes she wore! 
Slenderly cut white buckskin things 
with antique silver buckles!) The clerk 
peered out after them, assimilating 
their every detail, as Zena, instead of 
taking ‘the lift, turned to walk upstairs. 
Talk of walking on air, or velvet, or 
rose leaves! It was better far to walk 
on white buckskin of that quality, the 
watcher mused. 

She yearned excitedly to know what 
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was happening, What impended be- 
tween the rich young widow and her 
two men? } 

The clerk knew that the whole hotel 
watched with inquisitive eyes, but also 
that all those eyes had lost the sym- 
pathy that they had expressed a week 
ago. A vulgar woman, of the wealthy 
traveling type, now came in from the 
shade of a copper beech and strolled 
across the vestibule to the little office. 
She had that odious way of fraternizing 
with and toadying to hotel employees 
common to women of her type. 

She said: “Well, you poor little 
thing! You must be half baked, shut 
up here. \Wasn’t that Mrs. Hammond 
who drove up just now?” 

The clerk answered, “Yes,” confi- 
dentially, with a know-all air. 

‘With a new cavalier?” said the stout 
woman. ‘Poor Doctor Gannaby has 
been simply ferocious all day. What 
can that girl be thinking of ?” 

“Don’t ask me,” the clerk said, a lit- 
tle shrilly. 

Her interlocutor continued: “Well, 
I think it’s disgusting! Several ladies 
have spoken to me about it. It’s per- 
fectly dreadful, don’t you think ?” 

“T really would rather not express 
an opinion,” said the reception clerk. 
“7 should be very sorry to behave that 
way myself. That’s all I can say.” 

“Any lady would, I should think,” 
the stout woman replied. 

Evermore came in crisply with his 
suave, swift waik, and his glance fell 
upon her. It was a naive, a charming 
look, but it read her. As if feeling it, 
she hurried away again, keeping at a 
distance as she passed him, out to her 
tea table under the copper beech. She 
held up her head and threw out her 
too ample chest as she went. 

Evermore’s eyes met the clouded 
ones of the little reception clerk look- 
ing out at him, and he shuddered very 
slightly. His shudder had veiled, but 
tangible reference to the woman who 
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had just gone, and the clerk smiled in 
response. 

“She was asking questions about Mrs. 
Hammond,” she announced with an air 
of virtue. 

He advanced to the office and stood 
in the doorway. 

“Was she indeed?” he said blandly. 
“That is a personal matter to me now. 
Has Mrs. Evermore gone upstairs?” 

“Mrs. Evermore?” 

He bowed slightly, smiling. 

“Mrs. Hammond is now Mrs. Ever- 
more. I asked, has she gone upstairs ?” 

“She went up at once,” the clerk 
replied breathlessly. 

“Thanks,” he said, turning away. But 
he came back to lean over her desk 
and say with all his persuasiveness, “I 
want a favor of you. Doctor Gannaby 
is dining with us to-night, and we’re 
both anxious to give him the news our- 
selves. He’s quite a friend of Mrs. 
Evermore’s, you see. Do you think you 
could persuade that mouth of yours to 
keep tight shut until after dinner to- 
night? It looks an awf’lly kind mouth. 
Will it promise me?” He looked at 
the tight line of her lips softly. 

She nodded. 

“Certainly,” she replied stiffly, “cer- 
tainly.” 

“Thanks so much,” said Evermore. 

“Guests’ private business is their own, 
I shouldn’t have talked about it in any 
case.” 

He doubted that, but he professed his 
admiration. 

“T assure you,” he said sincerely, 
“that there aren’t many girls like you.” 

He turned away once more and al- 
most brushed against the hotel man- 
ager. Realizing that the fellow had 
probably been standing there for some 
minutes, had crept up unobserved in 
his beastly plausible way, his naive look 
changed to one of danger. He was 
suddenly angry. 

“Well?” he asked, turning upon him 
abruptly. 


His brusqueness met a polite stare 
of apologetic surprise. 

“Sir?” the manager murmuréd, eye- 
brows raised. 

“Did you wish to speak to me?” 
Evermore demanded. 

“Not at all, sir,’ said the manager. 
“I was coming to speak to the clerk, 
here, when you have finished your busi- 
ness. But having been unable to avoid 
overhearing what you said just now, I 
should like to congratulate you and 
Mrs. Evermore very heartily, sir.” 

Evermore nodded his acknowledg- 
ment. How apt, how clever, these fel- 
lows were! He was rather apprecia- 
tive, and his wrath had vanished, when 
he had reached the lift. It gave way 
to a grin. In his turn, the hotel man- 
ager looked after Evermore amazedly, 
shrewdly, but very respectfully. There 
was no smile beneath his twirled mus- 
tache, because he had admired Mrs. 
Hammond and summed up the man. 
He did not know of the scene enacted 
at a breakfast table in his dining room 
that morning; he was far from guess- 
ing the work of the night. But he 
thought, “What a clever rascal!” Be- 
cause his life was necessarily full of 
episodes that taught him a very level 
philosophy, he only decided to deck 
a suitable bridal table for them. And 
he would let the matter alone. 

“Tt’s not our business,” he said over 
his shoulder to the reception clerk. 

He spread his hands vaguely; he 
shrugged the affair off his shoulders. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Evermore reached the suite of rooms 
which now, he supposed, were con- 
jointly theirs until to-morrow, or such 
time as they should leave the Hotel 
Alexa. He could go into the sitting 
room with proprietorship. Zena had 
gone through to her bedroom; he could 
hear her voice and another’s—probably 
that of Curtice, the maid. He sat down 














by the window, lighted a cigarette, and 
listened to those voices whose level 
flow was now and again cut by a sharp 
ejaculation. 

He thought, “Zena is telling the glad, 
glad news,” and he was right. 

On the other side of the door, the 
two women were facing each other, per- 
turbed, uncertain. Not until she was 
seated before the dressing table, and 
the maid had removed her hat and coat 
and whisked a wide cape of muslin and 
lace over her shoulders, did Zena really 
remember that there was something to 
be told. And when she realized this, 
and weighed it in her mind, she let Cur- 
tice take down her light-brown hair 
and brush it out vigorously over the 
protective cape, and heard her exclaim, 
“How dusty it is, madam!” before she 
could begin to tell her. 

“Yes, Curtice,” very 
dusty. I’ve been motoring all day.” 
~ “T heard you had gone, madam,” the 
maid replied reservedly. “If I had 
known, [ should have reminded you to 
put on a veil.” 

“Tt was a lovely day.” 

“IT hope you had a pleasant drive, 
madam.” 

“Thank you, Curtice. 
pleasant drive—lI think.” 

Sitting there, with her idle hands 
clasped about each other in her lap, she 
examined the maid's prim, pale face in 


she said, “‘it’s 


It was a very 


the glass and wondered about it. How 
would it look when the news was 
sprung? The conventional servant 


would be horrified ; distressed. 
She would feel that her mistress had 
impugned her own honor and the maid’s 
respectability at a blow. To Curtice, 
the scorn of that funny, stout person 
who had been taking tea out in the 
garden would be a matter of some 
weight. Zena Evermore had a very 
kindly, a very tender, wish not to wound 
those who were daily with her. She 
thought most carefully before she went 
further, and presently she said: 


more, 
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“Tt was a drive of some importance, 
Curtice. I had a reason for going 
which will probably astonish you when 
you hear it.” 

“Oh—are 
madam ?”’ 

“You'll have to hear.” 

She thought, “Shall I try to explain 
to her all I know has happened? Could 
it?’ But looking at the 
prim face, narrow of brow and rather 
set of lip, she decided, “No.” Yet she 
made a little effort. 

“Curtice,” she said, “you know—peo- 
ple have gossiped, no doubt, and you 
will have heard from the hotel people— 
what I believe about my husband's 
death ?” 

“Yes, madam,” the maid replied pity- 
ingly. 

“T remember,” Zena said, “that I 
spoke of it to Doctor Gannaby, and he 
had to reassure the hotel manager 
about my sanity. People can’t imagine 
these things, Curtice.” 

“No, madam.” 

Zena said slowly and with difficulty: 

“T was married this morning, Cur- 
tice.” 

The brushing of her hair ceased as 
if by a death stroke. 


had 


you going to tell me, 


she believe 


As slowly as she 


spoken, and very consideringly, 
Zena looked down at her hands. She 
raised them and examined the nails, 


her head bent. But at last, hearing a 
murmur, an uncomfortable murmur, 
she looked up again, and met once more 
The maid's 
nebulous face was aghast; over it there 
She 
was hurt, appalled, ashamed at what 
had been «done. 

“Madam?” she uttered appealingly. 


the pale eyes in the glass. 


crept slowly a flush of dismay. 


“T was married to-day, Curtice. I 
am Mrs. Faux Evermore.” 

“Indeed, madam?” 

“You do not congratulate me, Cur- 
tice.” 

“No, madam,” said the maid. “I 
But perhaps there is 


have not 
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something more which I don’t under- 
stand “ 

The bride answered with 
nity : 

“That is more than likely. 

“Yes, madam?” said the maid, and 
waited with brush poised. 

Conscious that her revelation of the 
day’s doing had been a direct infraction 
of the faith she had hinted at, Zena 
cried: 

“Tf I told you that in—in—Mr. Ever- 
more—I saw my dead husband, what 
would you think, Curtice?” 

“IT don’t know, madam,” said the 
maid nervously, drawing a little away. 

Then, suddenly, Zena laughed. Her 
maid was one of many people who mat- 
tered not at all. 

“Brush my hair,” she said. “I have 
no more to tell you. I hope you will 
stay with me, and I know I am going 
to be very happy.” 

“Yes, madam,” answered the maid, 
beginning on her brushing again with 
a hand that trembled. 

Faux Evermore began to sing softly 
in the other room, a fragment of a 
song she had never heard before: 





some dig- 


” 


“Ah, be gay! 
If I had my way, 
I’d tell you pretty things, 
So you'd long for little wings, 
With me to fly away!” 


His voice, deep and male, had in-it 
the love call. He had practiced it so 
often that it rose naturally to his lips, 
beautiful and fresh and thoughtless. It 
was spontaneous. He could not help 
singing, looking out at the hot haze 
over the sea and thinking of the girl 
on the other side of the door. 

It broke upon the two women with 
different effect. The maid put down 
the brush, swung the length of hair 
quickly into a kind of ropelike coil 
across her arm, and pulled it into a 
Greek knot at the right angle. But 
Zena would have been content to sit 
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still, listening, a little longer. She was 
stirred, wildly and happily, at the call, 
and, hoping to hide from Curtice her 
bridal ecstasy, she lowered her eyes 
and kept her mouth from smiling. But 
she could not arrest the quick flow of 
warm blood to her cheek. She was 
lovelier at that moment than the new 
husband had yet seen her, though he 
had no chance to know it. 

“There, madam!” the maid mur- 
mured, standing back from her work. 

“Thanks, Curtice. I'll just wash my 
hands, and then I'll have tea.” 

The maid went, with her gait of pro- 
test and disapproval, across to the 
washstand. Her very motion of pour- 
ing out the warm water and throwing 
the scented, softening salts into it ex- 
pressed, as it were, her reluctance to 
take part in, to set forward by the most 
remote degree, such an affair. Read- 
ing her thus, Zena dismissed her. 

When she was alone, she called 
softly, yet exuberantly, through that 
closed door: 

“Harry! Come in!” 

He came, sauntering; still, under his 
breath, singing. 

‘See how I answer to my name!” he 
said, looking at her. 

She was drying her hands on a towel. 
The very everyday, ordinary intimacy 
of her action suddenly invested her to 
him with an exciting charm. 

“You are a love!” he said, taking her 
in his arms to kiss her. 

She had washed her face, too, in the 
perfumed water, and he thought that 
never had he smelled anything so fresh, 
yet so faint and exotic. He loved the 
delicate, dainty habits of rich women. 
They were like rare flowers that grew 
only in gardens. Over and over again 
he kissed her. 

They went, pressed close together, 
arm in arm, to the sitting room. Tea 


had been brought noiselessly, and the 
servant was just shutting the door be- 
hind him when they came through fzom 

















we 


He could resist a 


the bedroom. 
look behind to see how they bore them- 


not 


selves, for the whole hotel was agog, 
scenting a mystery. He saw a very 


happy girl and a man who looked as 
if, according to his reckless habit, he 
had gambled with the whole earth at 
stake and had won. 

“Have you told any one?” Evermore 
asked Zena. 

“T told my maid. 

“And I told that woman at the re- 
ception office, but I said we didn’t want 
it actually shouted out. I suppose the 
hotel people have got to know.” 


She hdd to know.” 


“T suppose so, since you'll be coming 
back to me now, at once. Here we are 
in these dear rooms, just as we were 
before !”” 

“Am I going to move my traps in— 
to-night ?” 

“Aren’t you?” she stammered, open- 
ing her eyes. 

Evermore’s own gaze dropped’ sud- 
denly before hers. 

He rose and went to the window, on 
a pretext of opening it wider. 
few moments, he stood looking out at 
beach and sky vaguely, his back to the 
room. She was serenely pouring out 
two cups of tea, but a faint, puzzled 
frown hovered between her brows. 
Turning, he saw it, and guessed its pur- 
port. And he came back and, stand 
ing behind her, put his hands on her 
shoulders and said in a light, guarded 
voice: 


For a 


“You’re such a nice child. Did you 
imagine I was going to live another 
moment away from you if I could 


help it?” 

The frown cleared. 

“T know you’re not!” she laughed up 
at him. 

He sat down on a cushion at her feet, 
with a return to his half-jesting man- 
ner, and took his teacup. 

He looked up at her, his head against 
her knee, and begged her in song: 
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“Ah, be gay! 
If I had my way, 
I’d tell you pretty things, 
So you'd long for little wings, 
With me to fly away!” 


Evermore dressed in the dressing 
room that had been Harry Hammond’s, 
that night. As he’entered it with Zena, 
she showed him, with a gesture of the 
hand that embraced all details: 

“You All your things are as 
you like them, as you left them. Cur- 
tice wanted to pack, but—do you think 
I’d let her? Never! I’ve had your 
clothes brushed once——” She looked 
at him, realizing suddenly, “They won’t 
ht you now.” 

“Won't they?” 

“They won't be big enough.” 

Evermore had a vain sense of satis- 
faction that she had said that. If she 
had said, “They’W be too big oe 
this Harry fellow had been bigger than 
He was gratified, anyway, that 
it wasn’t so. 

In reply to her solicitous look, he an- 
swered: 

“Tt’'ll be all right, you know, my dear 
child. This Evermore wore a certain 
amount of clothes; in fact, I should say 
that in his time he’d been to an uncom- 
monly good tailor.” 


see? 








he 


“Oh, of course!” she cried. “I'd for- 
gotten.” 
“Wear something very nice to- 


night,” said Pvermore. “I think I want 
you to look specially pretty at this little 
dinner party of ours. And where is it 
to be—downstairs or up here?” 
“Which do you think ?” 
“You're to decide, naturally. 
understand whether Gannaby’s just 
joining us for dinner or spending a 
whole long, happy evening with us. I 
wonder which it will be,” he said, smil- 
ing, though he did not wonder at all. 


I don’t 


He knew pretty well the course 
events were bound to take. There was 
little excitement in that. It was the 


uncertainty as to their manner of prog- 


~ 
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they went out together, and under a great William pear tree 
whiled away the rest of the afternoon. 





going to face every- 
body, all at once. 
Great!” 

“T’ll wear my nicest 
white frock,” she said, 
her eyes shining, ‘‘and 
your pearls.” 

“Yes,” said Ever- 
more. “I'd like you 
to wear those.” 

She left him, and 
he began to dress, but 
not until he had 
looked at those clothes 
of Hammond's lying 
in press and_drawer. 
They were all 
smaller. The coats, 
suspended gatntly on 
hangers, were nar- 
rower in the shoul- 
ders than his own. 
The trousers were 
shorter. The hats— 
he tried to fit one to 
his head—were not 
large enough by a size. 

Yes, Harry Ham- 
mond must have been 
a small man, or at 
least smallish. Ever- 
more was full of half- 
ashamed, arrogant 


_gladness on confirm- 


ing this. It was rather 
good to know that, 
whatever the unnatu- 
ral splendor of his 
moral qualities, he 
had not been phys- 
ically a Goliath, nor, 
from that portrait 
which occupied the 


ress that provided the flavor of sport. piano top, an Adonis. 


It should be a great moment, anyway. Evermore sang while he dressed. 
It should flame, however tritely it fiz- Yes, life was going to be pretty good. 
zled out afterward. His wife was ready first. Usually 

“T think downstairs,” said Zena, after he condemned the wearing of white by 
a pause. women; it was insipid, valueless—it 


“I admire your courage. You’re was no color. 





But he observed that 
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it was the right thing for Zena. It 
made her look longer and slenderer 
than ever, and there was enough color 
in her hair and eyes and lips to vivify it. 

About her neck, which the V-cut 
corsage of the high dinner gown left 
just sufficiently bare for good taste in 
a seaside hotel, were roped pearls. 
Evermore knew little about jewels, but 
the milky wealth of those spoke to him; 
they appealed for what they repre- 
sented. He had never cherished money, 
but he loved it, all the same, with the 
selfish, carnal love a man has for a 
courtesan. It gratified, and those pearls 
were a beautiful expression of it. In- 
voluntarily he stretched out his hand. 

“Let me look at the pearls,” he said. 
“I'd like to touch them—again.” 

She came and bent her neck prettily, 
and he unsnapped a little diamond clasp, 
and the pearls were in his hand. They 
formed a long rope, which she wound 
three times round her neck, and then 
the lowest row hung on her bosom. 
What must they not have cost? 

Evermore was strangely gratified that 
she should have them and wear them 
carelessly, “any old time,” he said to 
himself. He weighed the light things in 
his hand, admired and respected them. 
His wife! His pearls! 

When he thought of the royal gift 
with which he was credited, he was 
seized again with that irreverent desire 
to laugh, like the desire of a healthy 
schoolboy in a church when anything 
is funny enough to cause forbidden 
mirth. Quickly he held out the pearls 
again, and again she bent her neck to 
receive them. When he had fastened 
that powdery-diamond clasp, he had 
controlled the wish to laugh. 

“Now Mr. and Mrs. Faux Evermore 
go down to dinner,” he said, taking her 
arm in his hand and looking into her 
face. 

They went out into the corridor and 


. straightaway stepped among other peo- 


ple, also going dinnerward, who gave 
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them the coldest of glances, perhaps a 
shade different in degree. The looks 
for Zena were partly dismayed, partly 
surprised, as well as disapproving; for 
the man, they were glacial. His be- 
havior had aroused the hotel’s interest, 
and his reputation had immediately fol- 
lowed him thither, obliging and obedi- 
ent to the insistent inquiries of the 
scandalmongers. 

Who was this man? A bankrupt. 

Who was this man? A rake, no- 
torious in the Hart-Lovell case. 

Who was this man? A hard drinker, 
rumor said, 

The guests at the Hotel Alexa had it 
all, by the time the Evermores emerged 
from their rooms on their wedding day. 

Several people were converging upon 
the lift, but somehow others hung away 
to let the Evermores go first and alone. 
Such as were acquainted with her 
answered Zena’s nods and smiles and 
looked away again. 

Evermore, holding his wife’s arm, 
entered the lift. The devils were awake 
in his eyes, and he was smiling. 

“You see?” he said almost joyously, 
for he was at his happiest in any kind 
of a fight. “You see? We’re outcast. 
Isn’t it funny ?” 

“Tt isn’t even funny,” she answered. 
“Tt just doesn’t matter.” 

They went into the great, warm ves- 
tibule and sat down. 

There were yet five minutes to the 
hour for which Zena had bidden Gan- 
naby. She began to think in what 
words she would tell him; to ask what 
he would look like when he heard. And 
what would he say? There was one 
thing certain, to be rather thankful for: 
He would be in no position to proffer 
advice, to urge careful thought and 
deliberation. All that was too late. It 
was splendid that they had thus, at a 
blow, as it were, put it out of the power 
of well-meaning people to be exceed- 
ingly tiresome. 

She turned to her husband confiden- 
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tially, her air one of delight. 

mured below her breath: 
“Do you know what I’m* wondering? 

I’m wondering what'll he reply when 


She mur- 


I say: ‘Dr. Gannaby, I want to intro- 
duce you to my husband.’” 

“So’m I wondering, a little,” said 
Evermore. 

There was the effect of a dark 


shadow eclipsing the sun when Gannaby 
suddenly arrived and _ stood before 
them. 


CHAPTER IX. 

Gannaby stood there, not speaking, 
only looking from Zena to Evermore. 
He met both pair of eyes—the girl’s 
radiant and steadfast, the man’s two 
flames with a concentrated pin point of 
deviltry m each—and he began with a 
leaping heart, guessing. This fellow, 
having been told of her wealth most 
probably, had foisted himself somehow 
upon her acquaintance. Last night she 
had seen him for the first time; to-day, 
she had motored with him; and here 
he was at dinner, looking for all the 
world as if he had a right to monopo- 
lize her kindliness. It was a good thing 
that she had a friend at hand, a stanch 
friend, a big friend. 

“Good evening, 
said Gannaby. 


Mrs. Hammond,” 

“Good evening,” she said, offering 
her Hand in a manner rather of friend- 
liness than a formal handshake. 

Evermore stood up, and Gannaby 
faced round upon him. 

“Doctor Gannaby,” said Zena hur- 
riedly, “let me—let me introduce—Mr. 
Faux Evermore.” 

The two men nodded. 

“IT seem to know your “name,” the 
doctor observed curtly. 

“Probably,” said Evermore. 

His ease enraged Gannaby above the 
mere hateful fact of his presence. Mle 
stood like an awkward figure carved in 
black-and-white stone, the very aloof- 
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ness and silence of him declaring his 
antagonism. 

Zena felt it, and it troubled her. 

“We'll go in to dinner,” she said, 
moving from them. “I’m hungry. Did 
you know that—Mr. Evermore—and 
I have been motoring all day?” 

“T was told so,’ Gannaby replied 
briefly. 

She led the way into the dining room, 
and people looked at her in positive 
amazement. They noted that not only 
her good-looking rake, but that doctor, 
whom she held in leash, followed her, 
and they spoke of it to one another, 
under their breath. One or two women, 
more brazenly disapproving, put up 
glasses and stared coldly through them. 

Zena established Gannaby on_ her 
right hand and Evermore on -her left. 
Gannaby felt this trifling circumstance 
at once, acutely, as an indication of 
some importance. To him she had al- 
lotted the place of honor, as to the 
greater stranger. Yet twenty-four 
hours ago, she had not met the other 
man. 

“You see,” Evermore said, turning to 
her, “that they have marked the occa- 
sion with an appropriate floral display. 
My hat! Isn’t it wonderful?” 

Gannaby saw then that the table was 
chastely gay with white flowers. It 
was bridal. 

“It looks like a wedding,” 
morosely. 

“Tt is a wedding,” Zena nodded. 

“Our wedding,’ Evermore added. 
“My wife was very anxious for your 
congrtatulations.” 

When he saw the other’s face, he 
wiped out all the score against him, It 
was paid. 

For several minutes Gannaby an- 
swered not at all. The waiter came 
and served them, and no one spoke. 
Then, ignoring Evermore, the doctor 
leaned toward Zena and asked harshly: 

“Mrs. Hammond, what have you 
done ?” 


he said 














“T have my husband again.” 

“In God’s name, how?’ Gannaby 
asked hoarsely. 

She appealed to her husband. 

“We're going to tell him, Harry?” 

“Harry!” Gannaby exclaimed 
roughly. 

Evermore looked across at him and 
said: 

“My dear sir, your surprise has a 
little unbalanced you.” 

“Doctor Gannaby,” said Zena, ‘‘you 
know what I believed about my hus- 
band’s death. It has all come true.” 

“It has done nothing of the kind!’ 
Gannaby denied with intense force. He 
brought his fist down on the table. The 
glasses shivered, and he apologized: 
“I’m sorry.” 

“My dear sir,” Evermore addressed 
him again, “I hate to hear my wife 
contradicted in that fashion.” 

Gannaby did not reply. A strained 
smile crept about the corners of his 
grim lips; and Zena said: 

“You'll join us in my sitting room 
for coffee, won't you? Then I shall 
tell you everything, all our wonderful 
story.” 

A brisker manner suddenly fell upon 
Gannaby. He looked up, and at each 
of them in turn. 

“Certainly,” he said. ‘Yes, thanks. 
This is not the place for a conversa- 
tion of any private nature “ 

“T don’t think we propose to hold 
any conversation of that kind,” Ever- 
more interposed. 

i and you shall tell me every- 
thing, presently,” said Gannaby to 
Zena. “Meanwhile, for—for the polite 
purpose of this meal to which you were 
good enough to ask me, may I con- 
gratulate you both?” 

“Thank you,” Zena murmured. 

“Thank you so much, Gannaby,” said 
Evermore lightly. 

Gannaby ate nothing during that 
meal; he only played with food and 
sent it away absolutely untasted. And 
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he was ghastly quiet. A big, wild pas- 
sion was working in him, which all his 
knowledge taught him must be gov- 
erned. Such passion as that was not 
safe to let loose. He had himself fairly 
well in hand when they rose to go to 
the sitting room upstairs. 

“Now!” he said, heaving a long 
breath. 

Evermore returned his look with gen- 
erous interest. 

“You—you’ve. surprised me_ very 
much, Mrs. Hammond,” said Gannaby. 

“Mrs. Hammond has changed her 
name,’ Evermore cut in flippantly, 
strolling to the open window with his 
hands in his trousers pockets. He 
stood there, leaning against: the frame, 
looking out at the life below in the 
summer twilight. The negligence of 
him maddened the other further. He 
walked up and down and said: 

“T don’t understand. Since 
have you - 

Again Evermore cut in sweetly, his 
whole attitude a rollicking swagger: 

“Since this afternoon at two.” 

“Explain!” said Gannaby, regardless 
of manners, turning on him like a 
goaded lion. “As one privileged to 
this lady’s friendship, I must ask you!” 

“Don’t abuse that privilege, sir,” re-. 
plied Evermore. 

“My dear Doctor Gannaby,” Zena de- 
clared, “all that I knew would happen 
has happened. Sit down, Harry. J 
shall tell him. I must tell him our 
marvelous story.” 

And she told Gannaby the marvelous 
story in the silence of the little sitting 
room overlooking the sea. He listened 
through it with a grim face, looking 
now and again with an unveiled dis- 
taste at Evermore, who had yet his 
trump to play. 

When Zena’s thrilled voice ceased, 
neither man uttered a word for a mo- 
Then it was Gannaby 


when 





ment or two. 
who spoke first. 
Leaning forward to look into her 
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face, “Mrs. Hammond,” he - said 
urgently, “Heaven knows that if such 
a thing had happened, I, your friend, 
though a new friend, would be the first 
to rejoice for you. But—can you think 
this is your husband?” 

Evermore interpolated crisply: 

“Yes, sir. I am. We were married 
at two o'clock by special license.” 

“My God!” Gannaby exclaimed. 
“Why? Why?” 

“To satisfy public opinion,” Ever- 
more replied, shrugging. 

“Quite so,” said the doctor, with a 
kind of terrible irony. “I beg your 
pardon!” 

“Not at all,’ replied Evermore, with 
regained suavity. 

Zena remained kind, but she began 
to show pride. i 

“You cannot misunderstand. We 
married again because do you suppose 
we don’t know that the world would be 
as incredulous as you are? Only he 
and I know. I am Mrs. Faux Ever- 
more to you all. But / know that I 
am Harry’s wife, as I was before.” 

“There’s nothing that I can do!” 
“You've 
put it beyond me! I cannot save you!” 

He turned to the door. 

‘Don’t go,” said Zena. “Let us give 
you some coffee. \Von’t you shake 
hands with Harry ?” 

Gannaby had a dreadful struggle 
with himself ; it was as if he had to take 
a wild beast by the throat and master 
it, but he mastered it.. He looked her 
in the face. 

“T want you to be very happy,” he 
said. 

He saw the love and rapture in her 
face; he saw it blooming again, with 
its care lost. 

“Mind you make her happy,” he said, 
turning upon her husband. 

“My dear sir,” replied Evermore, “I 
do not need you to tell me how.” 


said Gannaby, with passion. 


Gannaby longed to speak, to cry out: 


from the rage that was in him, the 


rage that had more than a touch of 
self-righteousness—for he was, in some 
ways, a hideously narrow man—but 
that was, none the less, sincere. He 
thirsted to utter’ accusations of fury 
and of truth: y 

“Can't you see, girf, that you’ve taken 
to yourself a waster? That this isn't 
the man you lost? That never, never 
on this wicked earth, will you make 
him worth while?” 

He swallowed it all, knowing its im- 
potence and its cruelty. 

“You forget,” Zena said, “that Harry 
knows me so well. We've had three 
years together, and e’re going to have 
many more.” 

“And if you really must go——”’ said 
Evermore, opening the door. 

Unheeding tbe insult of dismissal, 
Gannaby took Zena Evermore’s hand. 

“If you ever want me,” he satd stead- 
ily, “if you ever need a friend for the 
littlest thing or the biggest thing, re- 
member to call me. Wherever I am, I 
will come to you. I would give my life 
to help you over anything, however 


trivial. You will call to me, won't 
you?” 
She was embarrassed. Her eyes 


opened widely, and she saw the great 
devotion she had roused. She began 
to murmur doubtfully, but Evermore 
still held the door, and while she hesi- 
tated, Gannaby walked out. 

Evermore closed the door and came 
back to his wife. 

“IT don’t wonder men love you,” he 
said, looking at her. 

She started. His gaze had an un- 
familiar quality, and he remembered 
that he must go carefully. She was a 
woman who had been reverenced. 

“Zena,” he said, “give me _ coffee, 


please. It’s like home again. Don’t 


you think we’ll go home soon?” 

He wondered what “home” would be 
like. 

He took a cup from her hands, and 
after a pause realized that he was to 














wait on her. It was a fact that hardly 
ever before had Faux Evermore dealt 
with any women save those who, poor 
creatures, served and fawned, or, op- 
positely, toyed blasphemously with life. 
How good women had bored him! He 
started up and performed his service 
assiduously, though perhaps he was 
amused a little. All the while he was 
thinking: 

“Now for a fine time! A couple of 
cars, a ripping wife, and twelve thou 
a year! Now to make it fly! Good old 
life!” : 

He put his face close to hers and 
whispered : 

“Gannaby’s an old misery, isn’t he? 
He hasn’t made you miserable, has he, 
my dear little girl?” 

“Nothing matters,” she affirmed posi- 
tively. - “You are you. I’m awfully 
happy.” 

“What a dear old life it is!” Ever- 
more said, almost affectionately. 

He looked, and passion came into his 
interest. He wondered—he had a keen 
and vivid wish to know—what kind 
of girl, after all, he had married. 
What did she do with her life? How 
did she fritter it away? Was she the 
sort of girl you left at home after the 
honeymoon, while you wandered at will 
among other honey pots? 

“What are we going to do at this— 
at Mill Village?’ he asked. 

“Be lazy, I suppose, before we begin 
to work again. We haven't finished 
our holiday, after all. We gave our- 
selves a whole month.” 

“Work?” said Evermore thought- 
fully. 

“We'd planned so much, you re- 
member ?” 

“Of course. I shall remember.” 

He looked up at the portrait on the 
piano top. What had that thin, earnest 
ascetic planned to do in the way ‘of 
“work,” with twelve thousand a year 
waiting to be played with? 

Suddenly he considered the portrait 
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as a nuisance. He had ousted it, hadn’t 
he? Why did it still stand there, af- 
firming its plans, imposing them, with 
its dreadful, exquisite reputation, upon 
him, the happy-go-lucky, the devil-may- 
care, the godless? He sprang from 
Zena’s side and swept up the photo- 
graph from its place. 

“You mustn’t keep this in the place 
of honor now.” 

“What do you want me to do 
with it?” 

“Burn it. Any old thing.” 

“Burn it! -I won’t. But I'll put it 
away.” She took it and dropped it into 
the drawer of a bureau. Sympathy 
was in her voice. “Would it—does it 
hurt you to see it there?” 

“Tt would,” said Evermore, after a 
pause. “It would hurt confoundedly.” 

She made a murmur of love and com- 
passion. 

“You’re not really changed, Harry,” 
she said consolingly. 

“Oh!” he cried. “Am I not? And, 
Zena, there’s another thing—you’re not 
to call me ‘Harry.’ ” 

“But when we’re alone 

He was now jealous; he said in- 
sistently : 

“No, less then than ever! It—it— 
you must always practice a good habit, 
you know. No more ‘Harry,’ please. 
You know my name. What is it?” He 
caught her tight in his arms. 

“Faux,” she said, as if reluctant. 

“Then say it again!” he demanded. 
“Faux! Now you have it.” 

He held her and kissed her passion- 
ately. 


” 





CHAPTER X. 


The Evermores drove down to the 
Dorset cottage the next day, Faux driv- 
ing Zena in the gray car and the chauf- 
feur following in the big limousine, 
with Curtice and the luggage. The day 
was joyous, and the drive just one 
honeymoon flash of delight. | They 
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lunched from a basket by the wayside, 
briefly. 

Behind the gray car, in the limousine, 
the servants disgussed the situation 
gravely. Equally with the lady’s maid, 
the chauffeur had hated the comments 
that had flown about the hotel; pene- 
trating to the garage. While the assem- 
bled chauffeurs had washed their cars 
that morning, the Hammond-Evermore 
wedding had been the only theme of 
talk. 

Evermore guessed what was going 
on behind them. He said, with a laugh 
and a backward jerk of his head: 

“How they’re pulling us to pieces 
back there? What do you suppose 
they’re saying?” 

She looked at him shyly, eager and 
silent. Harry Hammond had always 
seemed to her girl’s heart very wonder- 
ful, a supremely good, a kind, almost 
a divine man. But Harry in this splen- 
did body 

There was more intoxication in love 
than she had thought, hitherto. 

Her drive that day was not restless 
with the uncertainties and tremors of 
yesterday. She had been in his arms, 
had tasted the quality and fervor of 
his caresses; and—somehow, he was 
different. It was not a little subtle dif- 
ference, but a forceful, striking one, 
as if that plunge into the unknown, 
which she believed so firmly that he 
had taken, had fired his spiritual qual- 
ities and fused them into something 
more earthly. He took a big male de- 
light in things—in driving this car, in 
kissing her, indeed just in living. Life 
seemed all at once full of personal 
promises, not one passion of altruism. 
It was light and strong and full of 
color. 

When they reached the village, which 
gained its name from the disused wind- 
mill that still flapped around in the 
slight breeze, it was afternoon. Di- 
rected by her, Evermore skirted the 
village; and there on the left, a hun- 





dred yards wp a rich, glowing lane, the 
cottage stood. For garden, it had a 
great orchard of mixed fruit trees, 
which stretched ‘around it on every side, 
but a wide drive had been made, up 
which they swept to the front door. 

It was such a cottage as romantic 
fancy dreams of, with jessamine and 
honeysuckle and roses on the walls and 
narrow pansy borders close beneath 
them. About the orchard, where the 
long grass had been lately scythed, were 
dispersed seats. Sometimes they were 
rustic garden seats; sometimes a 
wooden bench circling a great pear 
tree; sometimes wooden armchairs of 
white wicker, cushioned in scarlet or 
green. There was a deep, wide porch 
over the front door, and in the recesses 
of this porch worked a smiling elderly 
woman in a big white apron of sur- 
passing cleanliness. 

“We «were so pleased to get your 
telegram, ma’am,” she said, hurrying 
out as the car drew up. 

Then, her eye having assimilated the 
blue motor coat and hat, she gasped a 
little, shut her mouth, and her dismay 
was obvious. No widow’s weeds! 

And from Zena she looked to the 
new brown man beside her. 

Zena leaned over the door of the car 
and spoke quietly, but with a pride in 
her voice that would not brook ques- 
tions: 

“Mrs. Lambert, I signed my wire 
‘Hammond,’ so as not to bewilder you. 
But I was married again yesterday to 
this gentleman—Mr. Faux Evermore.” 

The woman’s nice face went red and 
became blank. 

“Yes, ma’am,” she said, opening the 
door of the car with alacrity. 

“Is Lambert quite well?” the mis- 
tress asked graciously, stepping out. 

“Quite well, thank you, ma’am. He’s 
anxious for you to see his conserva- 
tory.” 

“Y’m looking forward to it,” said 
Zena. ‘“We’ll have tea in the orchard, 
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please. Come in, Faux. Benjamin will 
take the car round presently, won't he?” 
They went together into the hall. 
It was very cool, with a white stone 
floor and comfortable chairs and a great 
many pink roses in large bowls. It 
had brilliant, dainty curtains that re- 
called the scarlet and green of the 
wicker chairs outside; and there were 
some canaries twittering blithely. 
“Dear old cottage!” Zena said affec- 











Evermore murmured in 
her ear: ‘“‘A man’s past 
may be any one’s to 
play with—it’s over as 
far as he is concerned— 
but don’t you think his 
future might be his 
own?”’ 


tionately. 
doesn’t it?” 

“As nice as ever,” he agreed, looking 
around. 

“Curtice and Benjamin will give the 
Lamberts all the news,” said Zena, 
taking off her hat and pushing up the 
thick waves of her hair with her fingers 
daintily. “I don’t think we need trouble 
to do it.” 

She went upstairs, and he followed 


“It looks as nice as ever, 
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her, into a bedroom of white walls and 
chintz and more bowls of pink roses. 
Opening off it was a dressing room— 
his, of course. He went through and 
began to brush his hair, smiling before 
the*mirror. The jest had begun charm- 
ingly ; this was all splendid. 

“Simply tophole!”’ he said to him- 
self joyously. 

Leaning on his elbows over the win- 
dow sill, he put his head out and looked 
down into the massed quiet trees. 
Above, the sky was intensely blue; 
across the orchard—he could see its 
roof over the apple-tree tops—was the 
model garage; and he could hear the 
leisurely footfalls of Benjamin on the 
bit ef paved yard, where he dusted his 
cars. The white-aproned woman was 
carrying tea things out to a table in a 
nest of wicker seats, also in a leisurely 
and comfortable way. The place was 
lazy with August heat. And all people 
and things about Zena seemed serenely 
happy. 

The cottage made a dear little oasis, 
episode, breathing space, in life. Ever- 
more could appreciate the part it would 
play in the future. By and by, no 
doubt, they would ask amusing people 
here for the week-ends. 

He tapped at his wife’s door and put 
his head into her room. 

“Dearest girl,” he asked, “help me, 
remind me, what did we call this place ?” 

“Sunday,” said Zena, ‘‘because it’s so 
peaceful.” 

“Oh, did we?” Evermore exclaimed 
to himself. “My hat!” 

But aloud he observed: “Mrs. Lam- 
bert has taken tea out into the or- 
chard.” 

So they went out together, and under 
a great William pear tree whiled away 
the rest of the afternoon. 

There were letters for them when 
they returned to the house, and one or 
two notes that had been delivered by 
hand. Zena glanced at those first, 
smiling. 


“People,” she said, “always seem to 
know when we’re coming down. It’s 
rather a bother when we want to be 
quiet, but it’s awfully kind, isn’t it? 
Aren’t people nice? One really can’t 
help thinking how nice they are.” 

“Can’t one?” Evermore replied dubi- 
ously. 

She was reading those intimate notes 
first, and he stood with a small sheaf 
of letters to Harry Hammond in his 
hand. They came, no doubt, from peo- 
ple who had missed reading of the 
drowning fatality in the newspapers; 
and some were, by the look of them, 
bills. And were they now his, then? 
He supposed so, and began to open 
the envelopes. 

On the window seat by an open lat- 
tice, Zena sat, reading her letters. 
Above her head, the canaries began to 
sing with shrill sweetness, and a big 
borzoi, pushing open the unlatched door 
with his long, slender nose, walked in 
and laid his head upon her knee. 

She opened Lady Nina Apperly’s 
note first. 

“Harry!” she said. “I mean Faux. 
Oh, must I call you that? Faux dear, 
Nina and Jack are coming in for coffee 
to-night. They think we won't want 
them for dinner on the first evening of 
our return, but we won’t mind them 
afterward, will me?” 

Evermore supposed that he would 
have to meet these Apperly people 
sooner or later, and with sufficient cor- 
diality, he acquiesced. ‘ 

“T suppose,” he said, “that people run 
in and out in the damndest way—I’m 
sorry—in the country.” 

“\Vell, week-end cottagers do, rather, 
don’t they ?” 

Standing rather near to her, he 
caught ‘sight of the big, flourishing 
handwriting that scrawled over the 
crested page. And he exclaimed, be- 
fore he could check himself : 

“Seem to know that writing. I’ve 
seen it before, somewhere.” 
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she said in surprise. 


“Of course,’ 
“Tt’s Nina’s.” 

“What an ass I am!” he recovered. 
“You said it was, didn’t you?” 

She picked up her next letter, and he 
put aside the bills he had opened and 
went on to the other correspondence. 
There would be clews here, no doubt, 
to various matters gf which it would 
be convenient to be cognizant. 

He thought a little of that big hand- 
writing. It was “Nina’s.” Then who 
was Nina, and where had he read any 
inscription of hers before, and when? 

He sat down in one of the brilliant 
chintz chairs, and the borzoi came over 
and sniffed at him and laid its long, 
quiet head upon his knees. 

“Good dog!” the man whispered, and 
he smiled at the borzoi, naively, 
friendly. “I do love a good dog,” he 
said. 

In the quiet of that twilight hall, 
Zena Evermore presently looked up 
from the last of her correspondence 
and saw her husband still immersed in 
reading. There was an anxious still- 
ness, a constraint as of petrified sur- 
prise, about him, which she passed “un- 
heeding. 

“T’m going to dress,” she said, laying 
a hand briefly on his shoulder as she 
went. 

Evermore held her hand and kissed 
it before he let it go. He looked up at 
her with a curious, questioning look, 
on guard; and while it was his first 
impulse to crush that letter out of 
sight, away from where her eyes might 
light on it, he stayed himself in time. 
He let it remain as he was holding it, 
clear and open, and without a down- 
ward glance, she passed on to the stairs. 

The Hammonds, apparently, had ob- 
served that excellent habit of entire 
privacy over correspondence. 

When the sound of her feet on the 
uncarpeted oak stair had died away, he 
read the letter all over again. It was 


” 


long, but it had not the fault of ob- 
10 


scurity. It placed a certain position 
before the reader, obviously clear as 
daylight. 

When Evermore had finished that 
letter for the third time, all through, 
he folded it and put it away carefully 
in his pocketbook. His face flushed and 
his eyes shone. 

“My God!” he said to himself, with 
a kind of malicious elation. 

The dog softly licked his hand. 
Looking down, Evermore met its 
brown, still eyes, deeper than human. 
Bending, he took the dog’s head be- 
tween his hands and looked into those 
eyes, and the borzoi suffered his han- 
dling gladly, with a slow tail wagging 
as rhythmic as a cat’s pur. 

“You’re a good dog, you!” said Ever- 
more, half aloud. “Did you put your 
head on this Harry’ s knee, and lick his 
hand same as mine? What?” 

The borzoi had nothing to say. He 
continued to wag his tail, merely, and 
his big, light, watchful eyes regarded 
the new man with a kind of steadfast 
question. Evermore put the question 
aside with a smothered laugh and, ris- 
ing, stretched himself and yawned. 
That was a habit of his when most 
wide awake. He looked at the clock 
and thought: 

“I’d better go and dress, too. 

To gain his dressing room, he must 
pass through his wife’s room, and when 
he had knocked and received permis- 
sion for the passage, there she was, 
seated at her dressing table, with the 
great muslin cape dangling over her 
shoulders and her brown hair stream- 
ing over it. Curtice was ready for the 
brushing, but when Evermore came in 
and stood as if wanting to linger for 
a moment, she slipped past him primly 
and went out, closing the door behind 
her without a glance or a sound. 

Evermore went and stood close be- 
hind his wife, putting his hands on her 
shoulders and bending forward over 
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her head as “if to look at her very 
closely in the glass. 

“Tell me,” he said, “how you man- 
age to find the world perpetually 
‘nice?’ ” 

“Tt’s so kind,” she answered. 

“Ts it indeed?” said Evermore. 

“You’ve told me so yourself. You’ve 
shown me how the world is full of 
kindness.” 

“Did I?” said Evermore. “Well— 
perhaps I did think that—supposing I 
did—once. I know I’ve seen a great 
deal since then. I’ve seen and heard 
and felt and read the most surprising 
things for any believer in the kindness 
and goodness of the world to see and 
feel and read.” 

“The world,” she said, putting a hand 
up to his, “has always been so-good to 
me that there’s no wonder I’m grateful 
to it, is there?” 

“T hope you will never know any- 
thing else, my dear child,” Evermore 
said very slowly. 

“T shall not. Because you're still my 
Harry, ‘the same as ever, not altered, 
and we’re going to do things together 
as we always have done, aren’t we?” 

“Still your Harry,” said Evermore, 
turning away abruptly with his newest 
of smiles, “not altered, and the same as 
ever. Kiss me, Zena.” 

But before she could lift her mouth, 
he bent and kissed her quickly on her 
crown of brown hair, and was gone. 

In the dressing room he breathed 
hard for a moment. His eyes flickered 
and danced. He began to peel off his 
coat, but before he laid it aside, he 
took out the pocketbook in which the 
letter lay and hid it away safely. 

“Harry?” he said. “Harry!” 

He laughed with anger. 


The Apperlys, of whom Evermore 
already felt he had heard too much, 
rang the bell at Sunday about nine 
o’clock. And they entered with a kind 
of obvious quiet, the brother hurrying 


behind the sister in the subdued man-, 
ner of rather embarrassed sympathy. 
Lady Nina, third daughter of the Earl 
of Plymouth, came forward sorrow- 
fully. She was very tall and angular, 
with an uncompromising gaze, and 
from the first moment, Evermore felt 
what a wearying woman she was. 
And Jack, Plymouth’s younger son, 
looked just an extremely clever rip. 
But their affection for Zena was a soft, 
loving element in the heart of each. 
They weren't going to let her spend her 
first sad, lonely evening at Sunday all 
by herself. 

The sight of Evermore in possession 
arrested their progress, somehow. It 
checked the first flowing words on Lady 
Nina’s lips, and pulled her emotions up 
short. After she had kissed Zena, gaz- 
ing all the while over her head at the 
stranger, she effected a pause that 
begged, that insisted on an explanation. 
And Zena, tucking her arm in_ her 
friend’s, said: 

“Come and take that wrap off up- 
stairs. Faux, you'll look after Jack.” 

Evermore watched the two women 
going upstairs together, enjoying the 
contrast between his wife’s grace and 
Lady Nina’s angles, before he turned 
to the red-haired youth who was in- 
terestedly regarding him. 

“Have a drink?” he said. “Have a 
liqueur. What liqueur do you like?” 

Jack Apperly’s glance dropped to the 
liqueur tray, which had accompanied 
the coffee, and there was thirst in it. 
Evermore noted that thirst benevo- 
lently. 

“Which ?” he asked, his hand poised. 

“Nothing, thanks. Just coffee,” Ap- 
perly said. 

“Nothing! Sure 

“T—I don’t drink here, you know,” 
Apperly added. 

“Ah,” said Evermore lightly, “you 
feel the influence of the place. It’s got 
a bad name, hasn’t it? They should 
have called it something else.” 
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“Ah!” said the Honorable Jack af- 
firmatively. “Are you staying here?” 
Evermore grinned a little naively. 

“T am,” said he. 

The Honorable Jack was plainly at 
a joss. His thoughts could be seen 
beating about like dogs after birds. 
First and foremost, plainest among 
them was: 

“IT suppose he’s some sort of rela- 
tion.” 

Evermore replied to this from his 
love of a sensation. He said politely: 

“T’ve heard of you from Zena. My 
name’s Evermore, Faux Evermore. 
You may possibly know it. I had the 
honor of marrying. Mrs. Hammond 
yesterday.” ‘ 

“Indeed,” said Jack Apperly slowly. 
“You must let me congratulate you. 
It’s been—very sudden, hasn’t it?” 

“In a way, yes,” Evermore replied. 

He opened his cigar and cigarette 
case and held it out. 

“Won’t you sit down? It’s awfully 
good of you and your sister to look in 
like this. I wonder if Zena allows 
cigars here?” 

“No,” said Apperly, “only ciga- 
rettes.” 

He sat down thoughtfully. Ever- 
more held a match to his guest’s ciga- 
rette and afterward to his own. The 
hall was only dimly and rosily lighted, 
but in the upflare of the match the Hon- 
orable Jack watched the other man’s 
face. That engaging, joyful grin of 
his was twitching his lips as if against 
his will, as if he wanted to be grave 
and couldn’t, finding the joke too good. 

And suddenly Apperly found it too 
good, too. His first feeling had been 
of shock, of distaste, but he was very 
young, and the unexpected was always 
rather a jolly sensation. So he thought. 

He laughed. 

“T must say you’ve surprised me!” 
he cried. “I wonder just what Nina is 
saying upstairs. They'll talk till mid- 
night over this.” 


Contradicting that, Zena and Nina 
came slowly down the stairs together, 
not talking at all, but looking as if 
all had been said. Lady Nina came 
forward and held out her hand to 
Evermore and looked him severely in 
the eyes. 

“How do you do?” she said; and, in 
her brother’s words, “You two have 
surprised us tremendously.” 

“Where are you going to sit?” Ever- 
more asked. “Here in the window 
seat? It’s a gorgeous night, and the 
orchard smells rippingly.” 

“Yes,” said Lady Nina. “I'll sit over 
in-the window seat with you, because I 
want to ask you lots of things. We 
have, I think, very dear mutual 
friends.” 

Her smile wasn’t vinegar—she was 
too young yet for that—but it was 
charged with gunpowder; it looked ap- 
pallingly explosive. And he thought 
within himself, roused to some quick 
attention by her last words: 

“The sooner I get her to myself and 
hear what’s in store, the better.” 

Zena and Jack had sat down together 
on a high-backed settle, above which 
only the tops of their two heads ap- 
peared. Zena talked in her thrush’s 
voice, and she nearly had two listeners 
instead of one, for Evermore had to re- 
strain himself from coming over to sit 
near and listen. For the music of a 
beautiful speaking voice is one of the 
most potent of a woman’s charms for 
man. 

3ut he had Lady Nina to think of, 
and she would not let him go lightly. 
She was settling herself on that win- 
dow seat determinedly. He fetched 
another cushion and would have put 
it solicitously behind her, but she re- 
fused it, saying, “I loathe cushions!” 
and resting her severely dressed head 
against the hardness of the high win- 
dowsill. 

There were red earthern pots ot 
geraniums on that sill. It was a joy. 
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Evermore would rather have looked 
at those scarlet velvet flowers than at 
Lady Nina, but he refrained. 

“Thank Heaven I know my job!” he 
said to himself. 

And she began straightway. 

“Zena has been telling me about your 
wedding yesterday. You can’t but see, 
Mr. Evermore, how you must shock all 
her friends, all the people who knew 
and admired her and the work she does. 
If you’d only waited for a while—a six 
months’ engagement would have been 
quite short—it would have been so 
much easier for her to explain after- 
ward. But how she’ll explain this I 
can’t think.” 

So Zena had not told Lady Nina of 
the secret that she believed her mar- 
riage held. She had let her think, with 
the rest of the world, that it was a 
strange, wanton, whimsical affair, in- 
compatible with the fastidiousness with 
which her friends credited her. Ever- 
more breathed a sigh of relief when he 
realized this. 

“Need my wife make explanations to 
any one?” he asked. 

“Oh, I think so!’ Nina disputed. 
“You see, with all her work, she is very 
much admired and loved.” 

“What is this work?” said Evermore 
anxiously. 

That was a relief, too—to be able to 
ask a direct question that one was dy- 
ing to ask, and not to be expected to 
know the answer without being told. 

“Don’t you know?” Lady Nina re- 
plied. “She and Harry Hammond sim- 
ply reformed one of the worst slums in 
London. People who have worked 
there have told me it was exactly as 
if Zena just took a broom and swept 
the place clean. And orphan children 
—of a certain kind”—said Nina, look- 
ing down at her lap severely—‘‘she has 
some sort of scheme for a number of 
them; I can’t quite tell you how it 
works. And then, this autumn, she and 
Harry were to have had an antidrink 
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crusade in East Poplam—that’s her 
slum. They’ve done a lot there, but 
they haven’t obliterated drink. Harry 
had started a boys’ club there. What’ll 
happen to it now I don’t know.” She 
looked hostilely at Evermore. “You 
can scarcely take it over,” she observed. 

“T don’t quite see myself,” he said 
back confidentially. 

His confidence touched her not at all. 
He thought what a hard face she had, 
so clear and right, so definite and un- 
yielding. 

“Poor Zena,” said she, “if she has to 
abandon this drink crusade! How dis- 
appointed and sorry she will be! But 
it’s not a thing a girl of her age can do 
alone. Harry was so good over these 
things. He helped every one.” 

For a moment her eyes strayed to the 
settle where her brother’s red head rose 
above the high back. She looked at 
him regretfully for a moment and 
sighed. 

All at once she leaned forward a lit- 
tle, smiling, but her smile was not 
pleasant. She spoke abruptly. 

“I know your name so very well, 
Mr. Faux Evermore. As I said, we 
have dear mutual friends. I am Angel 
Hart’s cousin.” 

He remembered now where he had 
seen the big writing—on Angel Hart’s 
little inlaid bureau in her private sit- 
ting room, which she called her “nest.” 
Often he had seen Lady Nina’s letters 
lying there. 

Evermore’s nerves were too well 
trained to allow him to express invol- 
untarily any violent emotion. But he 
began to smile naively, and his eyes be- 
came like fixed steel on Lady Nina’s 
face. 

“She is Mrs. Lovell now, I think,” 
he commented. 

“Quite so,” said Lady Nina. “She’s 
coming to stay with me here next week. 
I live here, you know, at a dear little 
cottage I built near the windmill, and 
Jack runs down for week-ends. It’s 
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quite dull here. I hope Angel will be 
able to make a long stay.” 

“T dare say you have often thought,” 
said Evermore, “as I have done, how 
small the world is. And I know you 
and I are not the first to remark that 
inconvenient fact.” 

“Inconvenient?” said Nina mali- 
ciously. “Do you think it will be so 
very inconvenient, Mr. Evermore?” 

“Not at all,” he replied easily. “My 
wife and I will be going to town, I 
suppose, directly.” 

“Angel has never forgiven you,” said 
Lady Nina, showing a little emotion. 
“She has been shamefully treated.” 

“There, my dear lady, you 
wrong,” Evermore denied. 

“But ” Nina began. 

“T can’t discuss Mrs. Lovell, even 
with her cousin,” said Evermore suave- 
ly. “I suppose she has arranged her 
life as she thinks best, and from my 
point of view, there is no more to be 
said.” 

“She was tired of her husband, and 
no wonder,” said Lady Nina. “He was 
a brute. But that you should leave her 
to a second brute like Lovell a 

She looked out of the window into 
the darkness at nothing, and set her 
lips angrily. 

“There are some women,” said Ever- 
more slowly, “who could not bear a 
contented marriage. Risk is the only 
sport they live for. They must be 
stimulated all the time. Mrs. Lovell, I 
am sure, will not impose any distress- 
ingly permanent relation upon herself.” 

“Tf you infer ” Nina began. 

“T infer nothing. I think always that 
the lady is charming.” 

“We are all aware of that,” 
sharply. 

He looked at her smilingly, becom- 
ing aware that she was one of those 
people of immensely strong, prejudices 
that cannot on any account be turned. 
Nothing that he could or would say had 
the power of changing her mind about 
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his conduct regarding Angel Lovell. 
He had been—yet a third brute. 

“Queer,” he thought sarcastically, 
“how in the hands of some women all 
men are brutes!” 

He altered the conversation. 

“T want to know,” he said, in‘a low 
voice, “and will you tell me, please— 
what sort of a man was Harry Ham- 
mond ?” 

She gazed at him in antazement. 

“T have told you. A man who lived 
to do good in the world.” 

“Are you sure?” 

“Sure! No one doubts it for a mo- 
ment.” 

“And that is what every one thought 
of him?” 

“Certainly it was. No 
have thought otherwise.” 


one could 

“T think he must have been a very 
interesting character,’ said Evermore. 

“IT don’t quite understand 
drift.” 

“IT was only thinking,” he explained, 
“that it’s an awfully high reputation to 
live up to.” 

He looked at her ingeniously, his 
eyes flickering strangely. She could 
read him. 

“Why?” she asked. 
posing to live up to it?” 


your 


“Are you pro- 


“Up to Harry Hammond’s §stand- 
ard?” said Evermore. “Not if I know 
it!” 


“It wouldn’t be easy for you,” Lady 
Nina answered with intentional asper- 
ity. 

He said: “Do you know that no one 
is entirely good or straight or candid? 
There are public men whom the public 
worships as models of virtue because 
the public doesn’t know their secrets. 
Nearly every man has some secret that 
he couldn’t lay bare to the world with- 
out losing all he values. It might be his 
fortune, it might be his friends, or it 
might be his wife whom he’d lose. And 
he doesn’t risk it.” 
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“Have you a secret?” she inquired 
distastefully. 

“Many,” he laughed. “Far too many 
to keep.” 

She rose. She was of the order of 
women who invariably wear around 
their shoulders a scarf that expresses 
their feelings. Sometimes it floats; 
sometimes it’s neat; sometimes it’s 
vagrant. When it means finality, it is 
drawn tight. Lady Nina drew her scarf 
in, now, till it wrapped her shoulders 
closely. 

And she said, closing the conversa- 
tion: 

“When Angel Lovell comes, I shall 
give her your news. I shall tell her 
that you may come down to Sunday any 
week-end.” 

She left him angularly and joined the 
two on the oak settle. 

“Jack,” she said, in a voice that was 
at once languid and strident, “we’re go- 
ing home now. We've stumbled, you 
gather, upon a honeymoon, unawares.” 
Even her love for Zena could not 
soften the habitual plainness of her 
speech. “I don’t think we'll stay any 
longer,” she said. “Anyway, dearest 
Zena, we only looked in to see how you 
are after all this long time. And we 
find you blooming.” 

Her eyes and her scarf and the taut- 
ness of her long figure all accused, 
scolded, and wondered. - 

“My hat’s upstairs,’ she added. 
“May I ring and have it brought? 
Thanks so much, dear. When are you 
coming to see me, you and Mr. Ever- 
more?” 

“We’re going up to town on Wednes- 
day for some time. We’re going to be 
busy.” 

“But you must rest now and again in 
the week-ends. Surely you'll be here 
every Saturday to Monday? And I 
have a cousin coming to stay.” She 
looked very resentfully across at Ever- 
more. “Angel Lovell, who has met 
your husband before.” 


Mrs. Lambert had now brought her 
coat, and while he held it out for Lady 
Nina’s long arms, Evermore murmured 
in her ear: 

“A man’s past may be any one’s to 
play with—it’s over as far as he is con- 
cerned—but don’t you think his future 
might be his own?” 

“Not if he doesn’t deserve a future,” 
she replied ungraciously, and as if 
careless of who heard her. 

She kissed Zena captiously, linked 
her arm in the red-haired boy’s, and 
went away. 

“Will she come often?” said Ever- 
more plaintively. 

Zena came up to him with a lithe, 
swift, caressing motion. He had an 
idea that he was going to be coaxed to 
something—that was what those pretty 
feline blandishments of women always 
meant—and putting out his arms, he 
drew her to him and held her close 
against his breast, looking down into 
her eyes. 

“By Jove!” he said. “I’m rather 
lucky !” 

“Harry ” she began. 

“No,” he said quickly. 
That’s my name.” 

“Oh!” she sighed. “How I hate it!” 

He was suddenly full of jealousy. 

“Listen!” he said. “In a month you 
shall love it! You shall forget that you 
—that I—ever—had any other!” 

She put her arms up round his neck. 

“Well, Faux, then. You said you’d 
remembered about Jack.” 

“Of course I have,” he answered 
promptly. 

“But—from something he said, I 
thought you’d asked him to drink.” 

Evermore brushed a hand over his 
face and allowed himself to look as be- 
wildered as he was. 

“Child,” he said, “I think you’ll have 
to remind me, after all. I’ve got a hazy 
feeling—that’s all.” 

“You remember Jack’s failing—how 
it’s been a family scandal? And Lord 
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Plymouth wé@n’t have him at Plymouth, 
and that’s why Nina has him here every 
week-end. And you've helped him such 
a lot.” 

“T have?” Evermore echoed slowly. 

He was tickled at that notion. A 
rake reforming a rake! He 
looked inquiringly down into 
her eyes for further amuse- 
ment. 

She answered with 
bated breath, her eyes 
so curious that he sud- 
denly wanted to assure 
her that all was just 
as she would 
have it to be: 

“You  prom- 
ised Jack, three 
months ago, that 
if he'd swear off 
anything intoxi- 
cating for a 
year, you’d do 
the same. And 
it helped him. 
There are some 
boys—so weak H 
—like that. He AA 
always admired 
you so; any- 
thing you said ’ 
he listened to.” 

“It’s not I whom he admires,” said 
Evermore slowly. “It’s Harry.” 

“Well ?” : 

“Well, sweetheart,” said the man, 
bending down to her, “he’ll never be- 
lieve—you know what I mean—that 
I'm Harry.’ 

“He can believe that you’re willing to 
carry on Harry’s work\-your own 
work.” : 

“My God!” said Evermore, very seri- 
ously to himself. “This isn’t quite the 
soft job I thought I’d let myself into!” 

Suddenly she whispered: ‘You're 
not going to repudiate all the things 
we've done and are going to do to- 
gether? You're not going to change? 
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‘*M?’”’ said Gannaby. 
to keep quiet, I am to shield you, 
forthree months? I likeit! I like it!’’ 


“So I am 


You’re going to be all I’ve thought 
you?” 

The quick fear in her eyes, the flush 
on her cheeks, the extraordinary faith 
of her, called up what little tenderness 
he had in him. He found himself, 
without time for thought, tightening his 
arms about her and vowing: 

“T swear I am! Really! No, I’m 
not going to fail you. You’re about 
the sweetest thing on earth. I’m going 
to follow you anywhere. If you want 
me to help this cub, I'll do it, if—that 
will do it. Go on believing in me, 
that’s all. I—I—shall get the hang of 
There’s one 


things again presently. 
thing I want to ask you.” 
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“My dear! Ask it.” 

“Let nothing,” said Evermore, 
make you doubt me.” 

She looked at him silently and 
smiled. Once more he read her amaz- 
ing faith. The credulity of it! That 
such a thing should exist at this time 
of the world! It was like a pretty pic- 
ture or a flower garden; it would be a 
pity to spoil it wantonly. It would be 
shameful. He half laughed. 

He said, with a catch in his breath: 

“If—if vou’re going to ask me to 
drink lemonade for the rest of my life 
—well—my God, I believe I’ll do it!” 

“But not for me only. For—for 
every one. ‘* 

“Burn every one!” he thought. 

He stroked her hair. It was rather 
curly and silky and soft like a baby’s. 

“You’re about the dearest, nicest lit- 
tle missionary I’ve seen.” 

“You'll have to explain to Jack—tell 
him, shan’t you? What can you tell him, 
Faux?” 

“Let’s sleep on it,” he said. “And 
meanwhile, there’s that orchard. Is 
the grass too long for you? It’s a heav- 
enly night.” 

He put a light wrap around her with 
a sense of responsibility. Even that 
trifling act came to him rather strange- 
ly. Never before had he had to care 
for man or woman in little things. He 
had taken what came gayly, but never 
had he given. He walked out beside 
his wife to the seat under the great 
William pear tree. 

As he had said, the night was heav- 
enly—so warm and light and sweet 
with fragrant flower smells. They sat 
down and, wondering if after all the 
grass was damp for her thinly shod 
feet, he put a cushion under them. 

He sat back and looked at her. In 
the moonlight, she was the fairest 
thing! She was far away from him. 
He was fighting against a troubling 
sense of humility, even while passion 
stirred within him. But stronger than 


“ever 
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the humility broke a wave of desire to 
eliminate, to crush out the fond mem- 
ories that dwelt in her heart—to be first 
with her, to ride supreme, to own all. 
He wanted her to love him for the 
sheer triumph of it, if for no more. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A letter awaited Evermore at the 
house in Cadogan Place when they mo- 
tored up on Monday morning. He did 
not know the handwriting, but when he 
broke the seal, he found that it was 
from Percival Gannaby, who wrote: 


Sir: I had no opportunity at Eaststone to 
say the things that I want to say to you. 
Neither had I thought them out. Nor did I 
know then what I know now, and which 
makes it imperative that you and I should 
meet. Either I will call upon you at three 
o’clock to-day, where I shall wait at your 
wife’s house until I have seen you, or you 
can call upon me at this address at two- 
thirty. Yours faithfully, 

PercivaAL GANNABY. 


Evermore had a strong desire to let 
Gannaby come to Cadogan Place to say 
and do his worst. It could but be his 
invective against his opponent’s clever- 
ness and Zena’s faith. But there was 
something troubling in that phrase: 
“Nor did I know then what I know 
now.” 

Evermore picked up the telephone 
receiver and looked about him casu- 
ally for risks. But the servants were 
carrying luggage upstairs and Zena 
had gone at once to her room. He was 
alone in the hall, where he had read the 
letter on first seeing it. Gannaby was 
in, and answered the call himself. 

“This afternoon at two-thirty,” he 
replied, in his unmusical voice. “Very 
well. Don’t fail, will you? It’s rather 
—what one might call important.” 

He rang off without waiting for fur- 
ther reply. That was like him. 

Evermore went that afternoon im- 
mediately after lunch to Gannaby’s 
house in Queen Anne Street. Gannaby 
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had the moral advantage of him there, 
in that he stood upon his own ground, 
in the private room familiar to him 
and among all the things with which he 
was supremely at ease. Evermore was 
the man obeying the order to attend for 
judgment. Not that he gave so sub- 
servient an impression as he entered, at 
his most casual. He wore light-gray 
summer clothes, exceedingly well cut, 
against the neutral hue of which his 
brown face looked swarthy. His eyes 
shone, and he rather suggested the 
watching eagerness of a footballer, 
playing forward, waiting for the kick- 
off 

Gannaby was standing up behind his 
desk, big and ominous. He did not of- 
fer a hand, but motioned briefly to a 
chair. 

“You'll sit down?” 

“No,” said Evermore. “I'll stand, 
thanks.” 

They stood facing one another. 

Gannaby was never a man to with- 
hold the striking of his big, ponderous 
blows. 

“Well,” he said, “Mr. Evermore— 
that’s your name I believe?—you know 
quite well what we have met to-day to 
discuss, I have no doubt.” 

Evermore replied: “I think I know 
that. But if you ask me why we are to 
discuss it, you have me beat. For a 
more useless and unfruitful subject for 
debate I cannot imagine. In marriage, 
you should know, there is no going 
back.” 

“No!” said Gannaby. 

“What are you thinking of, then?” 
Evermore asked. 

“T hardly know, quite,” said Gannaby 
heavily, “but mostly punishment, I am 
sure.” 

Evermore half laughed. 

“Whose punishment, my dear sir?” 

“Yours,” said Gannaby. “T’ve 
thought very hard since we last met, 
and I’ve made up my mind to one 
thing, and I cannot forego it.” 


“T’m all attention.” 

“You must tell your wife,” said 
Gannaby, speaking the last two words 
with resolution, as if he had nerved 
himself to accept them in their full 
meaning. 

“The conversation begins interest- 
ingly,” said Evermore. “It begins rather 
like a melodrama. ‘You must tell your 
wife!’ My God, that conjures up a 
long, bad story, doesn’t it? How shall 
I begin, and what would you like the 
story to be?” 

Gannaby kept his temper with a huge 
endeavor. 

“The story,” he said, “seems to me— 
fairly complete. I require no additions, 
and when it is told, I will see to it that 
there are no eliminations.” 

“T have no story to tell, other than 
that which Mrs. Evermore explained to 
you.” 

“It almost seems,” Gannaby re- 
joined, “as if I must tell it myself.” 

“T hope that no consideration for me 
is keeping that pleasure from you.” 

Gannaby broke out: “You! You 
thief! There’s no punishment I could 
mete out that would be heavy enough 
for you! But what I can do to spoil 
your infernal game I will! You've 
married a girl whom any man but the 
vilest scoundrel must have respected in 
his own heart, and you married her 
by the vilest trick man or devil ever 
thought of! If she still believes in 
you, it’s a miracle; but with women, 
miracles still happen, and she’s not a 
woman who'll abandon her faith lightly. 
If I’d known what you were plotting, 
I’d have stopped it, but I knew too late. 
When I knew, it was all done—it was 
over! You took care of that!” 

“Pardon me,” said Evermore. “I 
took no precautions whatever. What 
risks I ran, I ran with pleasure.” 

He thought: “That’s true. Oh, it 
has been a great game!” 

“*M,’” Gannaby uttered queerly. 


“But having invited me to your house 
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for’ the purpose, I suppose, of discus- 
sion,” Evermore said lightly, “I hope 
you will be lucid, my dear sir, and 
—may I _ suggest  it?—interesting. 
Frankly, I never allow myself to be 


badly bored.” 


And standing there, hands in pock- 
ets, he looked at the doctor with his 
smiling eyes of defiance. 

Gannaby gave the impression of leap- 
ing swiftly into an opportunity. 

“Oh,” he eried back, “I am going to 
be lucid, and I think I may promise— 
fairly interesting to you! First, I in- 
sist that you shall make a full confes- 
sion to your wife of the trick you’ve 
played on her credulity. You took her 
faith—it was a beautiful faith, though 
perhaps a silly one, yet faith of any sort 
is the biggest force in the world to-day 
—and you turned and twisted it to your 
ends. You—a scoundrel, a waster—to 
lift your eyes to her! It’s unthinkable! 
But you’ve not only thought—you’ve 
done it! It was her money you wanted! 
Oh, you think that isn’t plain to every 
one?” 

“Money!” said Evermore, flushing 
dark red and the light changing in his 
eyes. “I’ll swear it wasn’t the nfoney 
so much as a quite sporting instinct to 
win.” 

“To beat me!” Gannaby breathed. 

Evermore nodded. 

“You challenged me. Well—I’ve 
never declined a fight yet. But now 
it’s a finish, and I refuse to discuss my 
wife with you.” 

“My God!” said Gannaby, breathless. 
“You shall pay! You shall confess to 
her right now—this afternoon. I think 
I shall come back with you to make 
sure.” 

“You be damned!” said Evermore. 
“T shall say nothing!” 

“Tf you don’t do it, I will!” 

“What are you going to say? No 
declaration you can make will alter my 


* wife’s conviction.” 


He looked easy and secure, though 


anger showed in his face. But then 
Gannaby, standing away from him on 
the other side of his desk, struck his 
big blow home. 

“You mistake. I have something to 
say—something that would convince 
the most deceived of women. I can tell 
her that you got out of your bedroom 
window, climbed into hers, and e 

Gannaby stopped. He felt a little 
moisture on his brow and, wiping it off 
with a cold hand, he resolved to keep 
quieter. He had been on the verge of 





. a brain storm, in which he might have 


lost all control and fallen upon the 
other man like an avalanche. 

“So—you—you know that?’ Ever- 
more uttered, half to himself. 

“G-g-got through her bedroom win- 
dow,” said Gannaby, rather vaguely. 

Then he stopped again, as if consid- 
ering. But he was not considering. 
He was only checked on a thought like 
a big bowlder in the onward rush of 
his fury, and the thought bruised him. 
Those words, now that they were 
spoken aloud, loosed upon the listening 
air, were full of a horrible suggestion; 
a suggestion unworthy of her, far, far 
beneath her; a suggestion of which she 
must never even hear, full of insult 
that was like profanity in a temple. 

He trampled over it all quickly and 
rushed on: 

“Did she see—did she know 

“No!” Evermore shouted. 

Curious that he had that feeling, too, 
about the sin of profanity. She was 
white, white. He was surprised at the 
sound of his own voice, so sharp and 
loud after Gannaby’s stumbling ques- 
tion. 

They looked at each other. 

“Of course she did not,” said Gan- 
naby, more quietly, “or you would not. 
be her husband to-day. You got into 
her room, waiting until she was asleep, 
for the express purpose of reading 
Hammond’s letters, familiarizing your- 
self with little intimate details of her 
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life and his, which no outsider could 
possibly know, so that you might play 
your part more easily and plausibly. 
Do you think I don’t read you?” 

“Oh,” said Evermore, “like a book, I 
admit.” 

Triumphantly, Gannaby saw him pale 
under his tan, and the sickness in his 
eyes, and the taut stringing of all his 
nerves and muscles, although he did not 
lower his glance or submit himself in 
the slightest to his own dilemma. The 
doctor felt better, and the storm in his 
brain began a little to subside, because 
he had got a great blow home. 

“Well?” he asked. 

“Well?” said Evermore. 

“What are you going to do?” 

“First,” said Evermore, “you must 
answer a question of mine. Where’s 
your material, sir, for this sensational 
yarn? What have you been reading 
lately ?” 

Gannaby leaned against his desk. It 
was almost a moment of relaxation for 
him, after the intensity of those first 
minutes, when he had been struggling 
through the vortex of his own passions 
toward this sound shore where he might 
meet and grapple with his adversary. 

He answered with deliberation : 

“T employed the most obvious means 
—a detective. He learned from a 
chambermaid that your sheets had been 
twisted, and she couldn’t understand it; 
and a fisherman, who was out in the 
bay all night, thought he saw a man 
hanging out of a second-floor window 
of the hotel, about one o’clock in the 
morning.” 

“It seems as if I should have waited 
till the moon went in, doesn’t it ?” Ever- 
more said, with a kind of thoughtful 
casualness that was in itself almost a 
jeer. 

Gannaby felt the tide of anger swell 
in him again. 

Evermore asked: “Is that the only 
foundation for your suppositions?” 

“No,” said Gannaby heavily. “I can 


get more of the same kind if you force 
or provoke me to it. But it was for 
her sake that I did not spread my in- 
quiries.” 

Evermore understood that thor- 
oughly. And he knew that not under 
any penalty would he force or provoke 
Gannaby to continue those investiga- 
tions. There would be a scandal—it 
would be noisome—around Zena. He 
realized in that moment—gravely, al- 
most resentfully, but irrevocably—how 
he had committed himself to the role 
of her protector. 

“Very well,” he said, “we understand 
each other. What next?” 

“T have said,” Gannaby replied. 

“What you have suggested is actu- 
ated simply and solely by revenge,” said 
Evermore. “It’s nothing to plume 
yourself upon. You consider I have 
hurt you—you want to hurt me. In 
doing so, you will hurt her also. There 
lies the position.” 

Gannaby struck his fist down upon 
his desk. 

“T am actuated by one motive—to 
get her away from you; to persuade her 
that contact with one of your sort is 
impossible!” 

“And after?” Evermore asked with 
clear meaning. 

Gannaby did not reply. After? 
After? His brain was not asking that 
question so much as answering it. He 
was very much a man. As strong as 
his prejudice were his passions. 

After? 

He was busy, subtly, almost uncon- 
sciously, with a panorama of problems, 
affairs. Separation acts? Divorce 
laws? Set their machinery going. 

And after? Ah, after! 

Evermore saw these things working 
swiftly to their passionate end of love, 
behind the heavy mask of his face. He 
felt in him the foretaste of the agony 
of the fight that was to be. Agony was 
strange and bitter to him. He had 
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never known it. He moved restlessly, 
thinking. He was going to fight. 

“Gannaby,” he said, “Gannaby, I’m 
going to keep her. That much is cer- 
tain. Let it be clear between us. In 
the eyes of the whole world, you’re a 
better man than I. You’re a man of 
more communal value. You've adopted 
a career, set up a house, and you want 
to rear sons to follow after you. 
That’s—isn’t it what people call the 
life force working in you? You're a 
man of science. You know about this 
force; you know it’s somewhere in all 
of us. I believe it’s in me.” 

“*M?’” questioned Gannaby, sneer- 
ing. 

Evermore went on, heedless of the 
calculated sneer, picking words with 
unpracticed earnestness : 

“T’ve had a good time. I’ve enjoyed 
life, tumbling anyhow about the world. 
But the world’s round, and as you go 
round and round it, always hating to 
stop, you come over and over again to 
where there is a meeting of the roads. 
I’ve gone by—where the roads meet— 
many a time. Now, I’ve taken a turn- 
ing. I’m going on to see what hap- 
pens, for the first time not alone. Yes, 
I—I’m going on.” 

“Fine!” Gannaby jeered. “All very 
fine, that! But here am I. Are you 
reckoning with me and that confession 
you’ve got to make this very after- 
noon ?””* 

“T don’t think it’ll be made,” said 
Evermore. “I believe I have the 
wherewithal to strike a bargain—a 
compromise—with you, if you really 
have her happiness at heart, as you 
say.” 

Gannaby replied: 
produce it.” 

“One moment before I do,” said 
Evermore. “I want to ask you, per- 
sonally and privately, what sort of a 
man Mr. Harry Hammond was?” 

Gannaby hesitated for some while. 

“I only knew him for a fortnight at 
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Eaststone. 
irrelevant.” 
“Oh, not entirely,” Evermore denied. 
“T’ll put the question otherwise. What 
sort of first impression did you form 
Won’t you tell me that?” 
“Willingly,” said Gannaby darkly. 
“He was your exact opposite. Begin 
with that. He appeared to be a kind 
of born social missionary, living for the 
good of others. He adored his wife. 
His wife and his creed summed up life 


But the question is quite 


for him. His philanthropies were well 
known. I was told that he began his 
study of social problems and evils 


when he was only twenty-seven. He 
was over forty whep he died, and he’s 
left his monuments behind him.” 

“He has indeed,” Evermore replied. 

“What do you mean?” Gannaby ex- 
claimed, turning to him. 

“Mostly,” said Evermore, in much 
the same manner, “that every man has 
a flaw, a work or a secret that is his 
own and with which he does not aston- 
ish the public; and that early follies 
often dog him to the grave if he’s ever 
been fool enough to take them seri- 
ously. In Hammond’s case, he took a 
folly seriously; he allowed it to claw 
at him and seize him by the coattails 
whenever the fancy took it. It is a 
wonder that, with his temperament, he 
kept it from his—from my wife.” 

Gannaby listened curiously, inquisi- 
tive and astounded. But in Evermore’s 
manner was a quiet, a tolerant certainty 
that checked the contempt on his lips. 
He only said, as a protest: 

“The man is dead.” 

“Certainly,” said Evermore. “It 
rests with you to resurrect his ghost. 
I have no wish to do so.” 

He was feeling in his breast pocket 
for a letter; it was the one that had 
been posted to Sunday, addressed in a 
writing at once flourishing and unedu- 
cated. He handed it to Gannaby. 


“Read it!” he said peremptorily. 
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Gannaby looked first at the envelope 
and said stiffly: 

“T have no right to read Hammond’s 
correspondence.” 

But something in the other’s face 
compelled him to draw the letter out. 
He added: 

“However, I suppose you, in your 
new capacity, are dealing with it now?” 

Evermore did not wish to reply to 
that faint sneer, and he let it pass. He 
was thinking: “The game is mine now, 
or we can compromise, at any rate.” 
While Gannaby began, with evident re- 
pugnance, to read, he was content to 
await the issues. And he did not reply 
even to the sudden exclamation that 
fell from the doctor’s lips. He moved 
away to an armchair and seated him- 
self leisurely. 

As Evermore had done, two days 
ago, Gannaby read that letter through 
more than once. He looked, as if they 
could show light, intently at the in- 
scription, at the signature, at the ad- 
dress on the envelope; his brow con- 
tracted, and heat crept into his face 
up to his frowning eyebrows; he tugged 
at his collar irritably. And there rose 
between him and that scrawled page 
the face of a girl, young, fair, and clean, 
pure and pretty, just as it had risen 
before Evermore’s eyes when he had 
first sensed that letter. Her proud 
glance sent the same message to both, 
a message at once happy and trustful, 
confident in the integrity of her world. 
It was a message from eyes that had 
never known shame, even according to 
the artificial standard of the present 
day. 

When, for the third time, he had read 
the three pages in silence, Gannaby 
lifted his head and looked across at 
Faux Evermore, and their eyes met 
squarely over one question, one 
thought, one interest that they had in 
common—the letter written by a 
woman to Harry Hammond. 

Again it was Gannaby who was 
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moved, and mightily; Evermore was 
quiet. He sat back in the chair, knees 
crossed, eyes still. 

“Good heavens!” said Gannaby at 
last. 

“Give me back the letter,” Evermore 
said, reaching for it. “It will have to 
be answered.” 

Gannaby started. 

“Who’s going to answer it?” he asked 
quickly. 

“T am.” 

Gannaby heaved a breath of relief. 

“She—she’s not going to see it, at 
all?” 

“No,” Evermore replied slowly, “no, 
I don’t think so.” 

“She mustn’t see it, mustn’t ever 
know! I don’t suppose you can have 
the faintest conception of what such a 
thing would mean to her.” 

“And why should you not suppose 
such a possibility ?” 

“Well,” said Gannaby, “well——” 

“You find it impossible,” said Ever- 
more, “to credit me with even an in- 
sight into the feelings and susceptibili- 
ties of decent people? That, I think, is 
your inference?” 

“Your standards 
gan. 

“Oh, cut it off!” said Evermore. 
“Your opinion, after all, doesn’t weigh 
an ounce with me. I will merely state 
that I am quite aware of what my 
wife’s feelings would be if I showed 
her the letter we have been reading.” 

“She ought never to know,” Gannaby 
repeated. 

“I’m quite as good a judge of her sus- > 
ceptibilities as you are,” said Evermore 
coldly, “and I have, furthermore, taken 
the right to protect them.” 

“Burn the letter, then, when it’s an- 
swered,” said Gannaby with ill-re- 
strained eagerness. 

Evermore put it away into his breast 
pocket. 

“Gannaby,” said he, “I’m going to 
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be frank with you. “I am here to-day 
te-deliver a sort of ultimatum, and it’s 
this: If you insist on my telling my 
wife, at this early stage of our—our in- 
timacy, of how I attained that—that 
intimacy ; if you say that either you or 
I myself must show myself to her as a 
curious sort of unmitigated scoundrel, 
destroying any dog’s chance of for- 
giveness I might have later; if you want 
to paint me to her so black * 

“As black as you are!” cried Gan- 
naby. 

“If you want to do all this,” said 
Evermore, “why, I think I’m going to 
whiten myself somewhat in her eyes. 
And since that can’t be done by agree- 
ment or statement, perhaps it can be 
done, to a certain degree, by compari- 
son. If I can say: ‘Don’t judge me so 
hardly. Perhaps you’re judging all 
men hardly. Perhaps—how do you 
know ?—this Harry of yours was no 
more immaculate than I’ve been hid 

“The man’s dead,” said Gannaby 
punctiliously. 

At this moment Evermore specially 
hated that punctiliousness. He sprang 
up and answered: 

“Yes, by God! But that isn’t going 
to cry him off! When a living man 
fights a dead one, he fights not with one 
hand, but with both tied behind him, 
by all the rules of the ring! But that 
isn’t all! I’m going to put up all the 
fight I know! And this Harry has 
brought me up already against a pretty 
tough proposition. I’ve got enough to 
do to win, even without you butting in 
on his side. You stand away, Mr. Sec- 
ond, and hold the basin and the sponge, 
until you’re needed! Harry Hammond 
and I are in the ring! It’s not your 
fight! It’s ours! And as it is, he’s set 
the rules and calls the times. Leave us 
alone! There! That’s exactly what I 
mean, no more, no less! It’s said!” 








He began to walk up and down 
softly. 
Gannaby kept silence. 
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“Well?” Evermore asked him, by and 
by. 
“Well?” the doctor echoed surlily. 


“You see,” said Evermore, “I’m 
playing for time. You understand?” 
“Time shall not serve you,’ an- 


swered Gannaby, at white heat. 

“That’s my affair,” said Evermore. 

“I’ve made it mine,” said Gannaby. 

“Very well,” Evermore replied. His 
eyes flickered into a grin as he turned 
for the door. 

“Stop!” Gannaby called. 

Evermore turned at the door, wait- 
ing, but he made no step back toward 
the other. It was as if he had nothing 
to give, no concession to make, and no 
pity to extend without its full return. 
His attitude was, in fact, a reflection 
of what Gannaby’s had been—ruthless, 
in a cold and stubborn anger. 

“T’ll make a bargain,” he said. 

“What is it?” Gannaby asked. 

“Three months,” Evermore replied. 

““M?’” said Gannaby. “So-I am to 
keep quiet, I am to shield you, for three 
months? I like it! I like it!” } 

He picked up a slim penholder of 
ivory from the desk and broke it be- 
tween his fingers. When Evermore 
heard the tiny snap, he laughed. 

“I wouldn’t laugh if I were you,” 
said Gannaby. 

Evermore ignored this. He turned 
a smiling face to the other again. 

“Don’t you wish that penholder were 
my neck?” he said. “But it isn’t. 
There are you, here am JI, still, and 
we've got to come to some sort of set- 
tlement within the next few moments. 
It’s impossible that we could bear each 
other much longer. I want three 
months. After that, do what you will, 
say what you like; or—bargain again. 
Let’s both take three months to think. 
In return, I'll promise you, since you 
seem to have the question so much at 
heart, that my wife will never, if I can 
help it, hear of the writer of that let- 
ter.” 
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“If you break the promise,” Gannaby 
threatened, “I’ll speak at once!” 

“I shall not break it. It’s inviolate— 
for three months.” 

“After which,” said Gannaby, “I 
shall deal with you further.” 

“After which,” Evermore replied 
ironically, “we will resume this conver- 
sation. It’s something to look forward 
to, should life pall.” 

“There’s just one point to be raised,” 
said Gannaby, with an air of savage 
satisfaction, “and that is, haven’t you 
a good deal to gain by withholding that 
letter? Didn’t Hammond’s will leave 
everything to his ‘wife?’ I’ve no doubt 
you’ve thought of all that? You're 
playing not only for your wife’s good 
name, but for her fortune.” 

“That’s not exactly the case,” said 
Evermore, laconic again. “I went to 
Somerset House on my way here and 
read the Hammond will, and he took 
the precaution to word it so: ‘To Zena 
Hammond, née Silvester, I bequeath,’ 
and so forth.’ 

“Oh,” Gannaby observed sourly. 

“T think we have nothing further to 
discuss?” Evermore asked. 

“No. But,” said Gannaby, “if you 
make her unhappy by word or look, in 
the slightest degree, I—I 
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“My dear sir, I don’t need you to 
tell me how to make my wife happy.” 

“Very well,” said Gannaby. 

Evermore asked: “Do we 
hands ?” 

“No!” said Gannaby. 

Evermore went out. 

It was nearly four when he reached 
the house in Cadogan Place again, and 
as he approached it, he was filled with 
a funny sense of expectancy, as if he 
were the most susceptible of young hus- 
bands, he told himself, instead of a man 
already satiated with the sweets and 
raddled by the poisons of the world. 
He was triumphant at the gaining of 
those three months from Gannaby, who 
hated so to grant them. Three months 
was a long time in which to prepare a 
confession that would touch a woman’s 
heart. He kept telling himself that, in 
spite of the fear that rose, insisting that 
already he had sinned past forgive- 
ness. 

Letting himself into that house of 
which he was now master, he ran up- 
stairs. On all sides, the beautiful 
spareness, the restrained decoration, 
and the smooth cream walls, where only 
here and there a great picture was hung 
perfectly, pleased him _ exceedingly. 
Life was indeed life again. 
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“OH,.LOVE WILL GO WITH SPRINGTIME” 
H, love will go with springtime,” 
You told me with a sigh. 
“Love will go when summer goes,” 
Bravely then said I. 


“Love has been a wonder thing, 
And given us fairy gold; 

And all the magic soon will fade 
And leave us a-cold. 


“Oh, love will go with springtime, 
Or love will go with fall.” 

Love held his sides with laughing— 
And did not go at all! 


Mary Carotyn Davies. 


Concerning the Teeth 


By Doctor Lillian Whitney 


Dr. Whitney is always glad to answer all reasonable questions relating to 
beauty and health, but she cannot undertake to answer letters which fail to 
inclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply, or to letters inclosing 


Canadian stamps. 


Every week she receives many letters of this sort, in spite 
of the notice always printed at the end of this department. 


Sometimes, even, 


the post office sends notification that letters are being held for her, which care- 


less writers have posted with no stamp. 


If you have failed to receive a reply 


to your letter, you may know that it is for one of these three reasons.—EDITORS. 


HE teeth cannot strictly be termed 
a facial feature, nor can they be 
included among the organs of 
the body, yet the beauty of any face, 
however perfect, is marred by an inat- 
tractive denture, while the integrity of 
the entire organism is dependent upon 
healthy teeth. To one who has failed 
to follow the progress in modern den- 
tistry, this statement will appear some- 
what rash, but oral hygiene has quite 
recently flashed into the front ranks 
of the sciences. 

“The dental profession,” says one of 
its shining lights, “has never seriously 
considered in what condition the human 
mouth is, or what is necessary for its 
improvement, under the subject of oral 
hygiene. Since the fearful jolt we have 
received in the last two years from the 
,medical profession in regard to focal 
infection in its relation to secondary 
diseases, I have no fear as to the fu- 
ture in this respect.” 

Translated into ordinary language, 
this means that scientific investigators 
have thrown the searchlight of research 
into the mouth and have discovered that 
many conditions of the body, hitherto 
of obscure origin, have their centers of 
infection in the mouth; that blind ab- 
scesses at the roots of teeth and pus 
pockets in the gums harbor germs that 
destroy health and, by the diffusion of 


their poisons through the system, so 
lower the vitality as to give rise to 
chronic infections of one kind or an- 
other that have heretofore baffled diag- 
nosis. 

A notable example of this is rheuma- 
tism, with its allied manifestations. 
(‘““Rheumatism” is a much abused word, 
and is used here in its popular sense. ) 
Many investigators now believe that the 
cause of rheumatism lies in the teeth 
and gums. Certain it is that when 
diseased foci in the mouth are removed 
—teeth drawn and gums healed—ex- 
isting rheumatic affections often disap- 
pear, so that painful, chronically in- 
flamed joints here, or a dully aching 
nerve there, have been healed as if by 
magic. 

Probably no health crusade has ever 
been given a greater and wider impetus 
than that of oral hygiene, but the health 
and beauty of the mouth depend upon 
much more than toothbrushes, pastes, 
and powders; indeed, these have, in 
myriads of jnstances, laid the founda- 
tion for future troubles. It has been 
proven over and over again that stiff 
toothbrushes, gritty dentrifices, and the 
like are a serious menace to the protec- 
tive covering of the teeth—the enamel 
—and to the delicate mucous mem- 
brane of the gums, while having abso- 
lutely no remedial or preventive effect 
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upon bacteria and consequent putrefac- 
tive changes. 

So long as the teeth are free from 
decay and the gums are hard and 
healthy, no infection can invade them, 
despite the presence of billions of germs 
in the mouth. The slightest break, 
however, in the enamel gives these 
disease breeders their opportunity. 

Now strong teeth and gums cannot 
be cultivated with toothbrushes and 
pastes, as 
must be ob- 
vious to any 
one. They are 
often  inher- 
ited from a 
long line of 
sturdy ances- 
ters and then 
destroyed in 
a few months, 
as witness the 
condition 
of immi- 
grants after 
adopting our 
mode of liv- 
ing and eat- 
ing! Take the 
>¢endi- 
navian, for 
instance, who 
for genera- 
tion s—yes, 
for centuries 
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heart of the unfortunate immigrant is, 
then, readily explained. The effect is 
the same with us, although our teeth 
are seldom anything to boast of to be- 
gin with, so the change from good to 
bad is not so noticeable. 

That sound teeth are dependent first 
upon proper food—especially grains as 
nature intended us to use them—has 
been pointed out in these articles again 
and again; and that parents are respon- 
sible to their 
offspring for 
the health 
and _ beauty 
condi - 
tions . thrust 
upon them 
has also been 
pointed out. 
In a_ recent 
address by 
Doctor Har- 
vey W. Wiley 
on ‘‘The 
Rights of Be- 
ing Well- 
Born,’’ he 
said: 

“In nature, 
the parent is 
nothing 
—every- 
thing is for 
the child ; and 
if sufficient 





—has been 
accus- 
tomed to chewing “kndck brid” and 
who forgets to masticate our soft white 
bread. Unaccustomed as he is to the 
use of a toothbrush, the saliva-free, 
starchy paste clings to his teeth, and 
the everpresent germ begins its work. 
A single cell produces in twenty- 
four hours, upon a favorable soil, six- 
teen million offspring, and thirty billion 
bacteria weigh only 1-40 of a grain. 
The destruction that occurs so rapidly 
and that sends consternation into the 
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nourish- 
ment is not 
provided for both, the mother herself 
suffers and nature conserves the new 
being. Thus we find decay and dis- 
eases of the teeth more prevalent dur- 
ing pregnancy. The old saying—A 
tooth for a child’—is untrue and unnec- 
essary if we have a properly balanced 
ration. What do you eat to-day ? 
I don’t know exactly. You can’t 
buy real cornmeal now. What you get 
is a devitalized, demineralized, degermi- 
nated cornmeal. Out of a bushel of 












Remove foreign matter with a rubber band. 


wheat, the miller returns you bolted 
white flour with the bran and middlings 
removed, and you have thrown away 
sixteen pounds of its most valuable 
properties. Three-quarters of the qual- 
ities that build up teeth and bone are 
gone. To feed a child sugar is 
to murder it. You don’t have to fight 
a sweet tooth in children unless you cul- 
tivate it.” 

But parents are not guilty of these 
sins of omission and commission be- 
cause they choose to be, but through 
ignorance, and for this the dental and 
medical professions are to blame, since 
to whom should we look for enlighten- 
ment if not to them? 

The simple explanation that follows 
will surely go far toward preserving 
the teeth of those who read and profit 
by it. In most of us, the mucous mem- 
brance of the mouth is always in a 
state of mild inflammation as a result 
of our perverted methods of preparing 
food. Dental caries is not a disease 
—it is a putrefaction, a chemico-para- 
sitic process; and it is the accumulation 
of carbohydrate food débris in and 
about the teeth that is directly respon- 
sible for it. (The ingestion of these 
foods is remotely responsible.) The 


splitting up of these 
carbohydrates 
—sugars and starches 
—into acids by bac- 
teria furnishes the at- 
tacking agent. Now 
the normal mouth is 
fairly well protected 
by nature; it is richly 
supplied with blood 
and with _ salivary 
glands. Vigorous 
chewing increases 
both the circulation of 
blood and the flow of 
saliva. But while a 
normal healthy adult 
should produce I c. c. 
of saliva per minute, 
and increase this markedly during mas- 
tication, there are many in whom so 
high a percentage is not forthcoming 
and in whom, furthermore, the saliva 
is not as active as it should be. 

Immunity from dental caries depends 
on teeth free from imperfections and 
on freely flowing saliva. It will be ob- 
served that teeth well perserved into 
maturity are always freely bathed with 
the natural fluids of the mouth. Now 
the normal reaction of saliva is slightly 
alkaline, and it goes without saying 
that whatever interferes with this in- 
jures the structures of the mouth. Car- 
bohydrate food ranks first. The action 
of saliva upon such material is to con- 
vert it into sugar and prepare it for the 
acid medium of the stomach. A free 
flow of saliva washes the teeth clean of 
food particles, but when they are al- 
lowed to remain upon and between the 
teeth, they invite disaster. For the 
same reason, starch added to a tooth 
paste is whipping the devil with Beelze- 
bub, as it is an easily convertible carbo- 
hydrate. In this connection, a distin- 
guished British physician tells an amus- 
ing little story: 

“A lady, the wife of a medical prac- 
titioner, who had been boasting proudly 
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that her little girl’s teeth were always 
cleaned before bedtime, admitted that 
the child was allowed a biscuit to eat 
after she had been put to bed!” 

What, then, are the imperative fac- 
tors toward maintaining the mucous 
membranes of the mouth and the teeth 
in a healthy state? Less carbohydrates 
—starch and sugar—that the alkalinity 
of the secretions may be insured; more 
hard and dry food that necessitates 
thorough mastication, and so stimulates 
a copious flow of saliva. Hard food 
preserves the gums; dry food is the only 
kind that acts upon the parotid glands. 
These particular salivary glands—the 
parotid—fail utterly to contribute any 
fluid to the mouth unless invited to do 
so with dry food; which accounts for 
the fact that persons who eat soft pap 
and consume quantities of fluids are 
likely to have poor teeth, an impure 
breath and wretched digestions. 

Soap should never be used as a 
cleansing agent upon the teeth, as it 
kills the active principle—ptyalin—in 
saliva. Now the search for tartar 
solvents occupies the minds of dental 
hygienists. The formation of this un- 
pleasant concretion occurs more rap- 
idly in some cases than in others. At 
first it is soft, easily removable with a 
rubber band or dental floss. If the 
teeth are carefully gone over every day 
or two and this soft deposit removed, 
there is little danger of its accumulat- 
ing and forming hard, scaly masses 
around the bases of the teeth. Milk 
alkalies, used as a wash and allowed 
to remain on the teeth overnight, are 
recommended. Salines will prevent the 
ready formation of tartar and help to 
remove fresh deposits; of these, the 
salts of mineral springs, such as Carls- 
bad, with a powder of calcium car- 
bonate, make a good agent and are ad- 
vised by a leading dental authority. 

A physiologic salt solution—consist- 
ing of one teaspoonful of salt to a pint 
of boiled water—reduces germ growth; 
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while a_ tablespoonful—one-half an 
ounce—of lime water, added to this, 
forms an ideal mouth wash, particu- 
larly in acid mouth conditions, as it cor- 
responds more nearly to an artificial 
saliva. It cannot be emphasized too 
often that saliva is nature’s protector 
of the teeth and mouth. The ideal 
mouth wash, then, consists of one pint 
of boiled water, to which has been 
added a teaspoonful of table salt and a 
tablespoonful of lime water. 

The teeth should always be rinsed 
with this wash after eating, the liquid 
being drawn back and forth with a suc- 
tion movement, expelled, and the proc- 
ess renewed until the teeth are en- 
tirely free from all extraneous matter 
and the mouth feels sweet and clean. 
Many dentists now condemn the tooth- 
brush in toto, claiming that erosion of 
the teeth and gums follows heroic 
brushing; also that it is impossible, 
with the usual brush, to reach back 
teeth and behind and between teeth, 
so that the object of the brush not only 
fails, but does harm, in many instances. 

Some conscientious dentists have 
special brushes made for their clientele. 
One man of long experience originally 
took a brush with a tufted end and 
cut off all the bristles but the tuft. 
This, with the shank tapered down, is 
the brush that he now has made up for 
that purpose. Says a dental surgeon: 

“Just one little tuft! A blooming 
litttle tooth pick! Just so, but it makes 
the patient take care of each tooth 
separately. They can’t all take out 
their teeth to clean them.” 

Of the thirty or more varieties of 
brushes on sale in the shops, there are 
long-handled brushes almost answering 
this description to be had now, but it 
is an easy matter to make them and, 
once they have been used, the ordinary 
kind will never again give satisfaction. 
As to tooth pastes, powders, and the 
like, volumes have been written and 
fortunes made, while common salt is as 
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good a dentrifice as any and better than 
most, as it sweetens the mouth, hard- 
ens the gums, and prevents decay. The 
combination given above—Carlsbad salt 
with calcium carbonate—is the choice 
of one dental authority. But there will 
always be those who feel that they re- 
quire something less simple, and for 
such the following excellent tooth pow- 
der will fully fill every need: 


Finely powdered Peruvian bark....1 ounce 
Carbonate of ammonia............. 2 ounces 
Powdered Off is root. ....2scccccsess 2 ounces 
Powdered cinnamon .............++ I ounce 
ee eee ee I ounce 
Precwmtated CHAM ....ccscsccesess I ounce 
RT ee EUR osc cbivsnndctass senso 5 drops 


It is the opinion of experienced oral 
surgeons that the gums of all those 
who live under modern conditions are 
in a state of continual inflammation, In 
some the condition is so mild as to 
elude ordinary detection, and it ranges 
in severity between this and a state of 
deep-seated pyorrhea. The immediate 
causes given are many; the funda- 
mental cause has already been thor- 
oughly gone over above—demineralized, 
soft, perverted foods. Of the imme- 
diate causes may be mentioned erosion 
of the teeth and gums by brushes and 
powders ; the pressure of ill-fitting den- 
tal work—bridges and 
putting of infected things into the 
mouth, especially dirty fingers; eating 
with unclean hands; drinking and eat- 
ing after others; hard particles of food 
forced against the gums; picking the 
teeth; collections of tartar and bac- 
teria; neglect and uncleanliness of the 
teeth ; dental caries. 

In the beginning, the symptoms are 
so faint that no attention is given the 
condition either by the dentist or by 
the patient. There may be a slight un- 


easiness felt in the gums and around 
the teeth—not an actual pain, just a 
discomfort or a sensitiveness; then it 
is observed that picking or suction 
makes them bleed; then a slight sore- 


crowns—the | 
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ness, which is often mistaken for some- 
thing between the teeth, occurs. 

The process is exceedingly slow, tak- 
ing years to develop. Even when the 
gums have softened and broken away 
from the roots of the teeth and pus 
pockets have formed deep down in the 
alveolar processes, the patient remains 
unaware of it. He does not taste the 
bleeding gums while chewing his food, 
and he does not dream that his lack 
of buoyant health is caused by the ab- 
sorption into his system of the pus, 
bacterial débris, and what not from his 
mouth. The accumulation of this 
débris during the night imparts a bad 
taste to his mouth and a foul odor to 
his breath in the morning. The ordi- 
nary hasty toilet of the mouth before 
breakfast removes very little of the 
poison and quantities of it are swal- 
lowed with the food. 

The question naturally arises: Is the 
condition curable? Yes. Of course too 
much stress cannot be laid upon preven- 
tive measures. Rubbing the gums daily 
with table salt and a rubber massage 
brush, packing the teeth nightly with 
bicarbonate of soda and prepared chalk 
are among the simple means at the 
command of any one. These methods 
prevent ; they also check the beginnings 
of the trouble. Now, when it has ad- 
vanced to an appreciable extent, what 
is to be done? 

All the cleansing in the world with 
the usual preparations goes for naught, 
but tincture of iodiné destroys every 
germ with which it comes in contact 
and renders the mouth sterile! So, in 
mild cases, a solution of tincture of 
iodine—say half a teaspoonful to a 
small glass of water—daubed on the 
gums and around the teeth, then used 
as a wash and gargle and used, actually 
used, a half dozen times daily, will cor- 
rect the condition and keep it corrected. 

For more difficult cases, in which the 
gums are red, swollen, and bleeding and 
cavities appear at the necks of the teeth, 
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a noted and successful man uses the 
following: zinc iodide, fifteen parts; 
distilled water, ten parts; iodine crys- 
tals, twenty-five parts; glycerin, fifty 
parts. He advises that this be applied 
to the teeth and gums, and the sensitive 
cavities saturated every day with an ap- 
plication, for one, two, or three weeks, 
until the cavities cease to be sensitive, 
the mouth is clean, the germs are all 
destroyed, and the gums have receded 
to nearly or quite normal. At the same 
time, the following gum wash should 
be used: 


Zinc sulpho-carbolate ............. 60 grains 
MN oid nivigsatsa 54 65sd4<G5s be eos I ounce 
ee, OTC CTC CCE TTT 2 ounces 
True oil of wintergreen........... 8 drops 


The gum wash must be applied with 
a stiff gum massage brush that will 
reach the festoons between all the 
teeth, and of course a dentist should 
have the patient under observation. 


Concerning 


the Teeth 


There is no excuse for the decay and 
degeneration of the teeth of the ris- 
ing generation. If parents neglect the 
simple suggestions given herein, they 
are guilty of gross and wanton negli- 
gence. X-ray investigations to clear up 
doubtful cases, which are now being 
used by physician and dentist, are by 
no means confined to adult practice. 
X-ray measurements of the unerupted 
permanent teeth at the ages of five and 
six years, to provide for the regulation 
of the arch of the mouth, are now 
being carried out, so that the overlap- 
ping of teeth and deformities of the 
jaws with all that follows—arrested de- 
velopment of the nasal passage, even 
arrested mental development—can be 
prevented by this precaution. And 
still there are some who regard the 
orthodontist as a “beauty doctor!” The 
pioneers in matters pertaining to health 
and beauty are coming into their own. 


Answers to Queries 


Mrs. W.—Yes, the electric needle, in ex- 
pert hands, is the only destructive agent for 
the removal of superfluous hair that we 
know of now. Many object to it for various 
reasons. Next in efficacy is the devitalizing 
method of Professor Sabourand. By means 
of an ointment frequently and faithfully ap- 
plied, the hair is slowly bereft of color and 
life. It is a slow process, concerning which I 
will write you in greater detail upon receipt 
of a stamped, self-addressed envelope. The 
bleaching method consists of equal parts of 
genuine peroxide of hydrogen and household 
ammonia, daubed on several times daily. 
Some complain that it increases the growth. 


VerNeEt.—If you are troubled with chronic 
freckles and liver spots, you need first a liver 
and intestinal tonic, the name of which I will 
gladly send upon proper application. Locally, 
a bleaching agent will gradually remove the 
blemishes by peeling the skin. Here is a good 
one: 


UM GMNGOE 6.5.6.055 ica sennewiewaas 30 grains 
IN Se aicrnicadansieoK se veees 2 ounces 


Apply with absorbent cotton twice daily. 


Care must be taken not to get it near the 
eyes, nostrils, or lips. If the skin becomes 
much reddened or irritated, stop the appli- 
cations and use a bland toilet cream. 


MaryoriE.—I am sorry the various bleaches 
you have come across from time to time 
in this department have failed to remove the 
tan. It is probably so deep-seated that it 
requires a penetrating cream which removes 
the outer cuticle. On receipt of a stamped, 
self-addressed envelope, I will gladly advise 
you as to an appropriate preparation. 


Apmirer.—Yes, I remember having ad- 
vised my readers as to a new method for 
bust development. Part of the treatment 
came from Germany, and since the outbreak 
of the war we have been unable to secure 
it. However, I am happy in the knowledge 
that a famous French preparation for ex- 
ternal application, heretofore beyond our 
reach, is now being made in this country. 
It possesses distinct properties and is well 
worth trying. The price of the domestic 
article is not prohibitive. For further data, 
address me privately. 


Doctor Whitney will be glad to answer, free of charge, all reasonable questions relating to beauty and health. 
Private replies will be sent to those inclosing a self-addressed, stamped envelope. Do not send Canadian stamps 


or coins. Address: Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York. 
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Nuxated Iron to Make New Age of 
Beautiful Women and Vigorous Iron Men 


Say Physicians—Quickly Puts Roses Into the Cheeks of Women and Most Astonishing Youthful 
Vitality Into the Veins of Men—It Often Increases the Strength and Endurance of 
Delicate, Nervous “Run-Down” Folks 100 Per Cent. in Two Weeks’ Time. 


Opinion of Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, Visiting Surgeon of St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, New York City 


Nuxated Iron or “Fer Nuxate,” as the French 
eall it, has taken the country by storm. It is 
conservatively estimated that over three million peo- 


Ont the remarkable discovery of organic iron, 


ple annually are taking it in this country alone. 
Most astonishing results are reported from its use 
by both physicians and laymen. So much so that 


doctors predict that we shall soon have a new age 
of far more beautiful, rosy-cheeked women and vig- 
orous iron men. 

Dr. Ferdinand King, a New York Physician and 
Medical Author, when interviewed on the subject, said: 
“There can be no vigorous iron men _ without iron. 
Pallor means anemia. Anzemia means iron deficiency. 
The skin of anemic men and women is pale. The 
flesh flabby. The muscles lack tone; the brain fags 
and the memory fails, and often they become weak, 
nervous, irritable, despondent and melancholy. When 
the iron goes from the blood of women, the roses go 
from their cheeks. 

“In the most common foods of America, the 
starches, sugars, table syrups, polished rice, white 
bread, soda crackers, biscuits, macaroni, spaghetti, 
tapioca, sago, farina, degerminated corn-meal, no 
longer is iron to be _ found, Refining processes 
have removed the iron of Mother Earth from these 
impoverished foods, and silly methods of home cook- 
ery, by throwing down the waste pipe the water in 
which our vegetables are cooked, are responsible for 
another grave iron loss. 

“Therefore, if you wish to preserve your youthful 
vim and vigor to a ripe old age, you must supply the 
iron deficiency in your food by using some form of 
organic iron, just as you would use salt when your 
food has not enough salt.” 


Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston Physician, who has studied 
both in this country and in great European Medical 
institutions, said: “As I have said a hundred times 
over, organic iron is the greatest of all strength build- 
ers. If people would only take Nuxated Iron when 
they feel weak or rundown, instead of dosing them- 
selves with habit-forming drugs, stimulants and alco- 
holie beverages I am convinced that in this way they 
could ward off disease, preventing it becoming organic 
in thousands of cases and thereby the lives of thou- 
sands might be saved who now die every year from 
pneumonia, grippe, kidney, liver, heart trouble and 
other dangerous maladies. The real and true cause 
which started their disease was nothing more nor 
less than a weakened condition brought on by lack 
of iron in the blood. 

“Not long ago a man came to me who was nearly 
half a century old and asked me to give him a pre- 
liminary examination for life insurance. I was as- 
tonished to find him with the blood pressure of a boy 
of 20 and as full of vigor, vim and vitality as a 
young man; in fact, a young man he really was, not- 
withstanding his age. The secret, he said, was taking 
iron—Nuxated Iron had filled him with renewed life. 
At 30 he was in bad health; at 46 he was care 
worn and nearly all in. Now at 50, after tak- 
ing Nuxated Iron, a miracle of vitality and his face 
beaming with the buoyancy of youth. Iron is abso- 
lutely necessary to enable your blood to change foo 
into living tissue. Without it, no matter how much 
or what you eat, your food merely passes through 
you without doing you any good. You don’t get the 
strength out of it, and as a consequence you become 
weak, pale and sickly looking, just like a plant trying 
to grow in a soil deficient in iron. If, you are not 
strong or well, you owe it to yourself to make the 
following test: See how long you can work or -how 
far you can walk without becoming tired. Next take 
two five-grain tablets of ordinary nuxated iron three 
times per day after meals for two weeks. Then test 
your strength again and see how much you have 
gained. I have seen dozens of nervous, run-down peo- 
ple who were ailing all the while double their strength 
and endurance and entirely rid themselves of all 
symptoms of dyspepsia, liver and other troubles in 
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time simply by taking 


days’ ! 
And this, after they had in 
some cases been doctoring for months without obtain- 


from ten to fourteen 
iron in the proper form. 


ing any benefit. But don't take the old forms of re- 
duced iron, iron acetate, or tincture of iron simply to 
save a few cents. The iron demanded by Mother Na- 
ture for the red coloring matter in the blood of her 
children is, alas! not that kind of iron. You must 
take iron in a form that can be easily absorbed and 
assimilated to do you any good, otherwise it may 
prove worse than useless. Many an athlete and 
prize-fighter has won the day simply because he knew 
the secret of great strength and endurance and filled 
his blood with iron before he went into the affray; 
while many another has gone down in inglorious de- 
feat simply for the lack of iron.” 

Dr. Schuyler C. Jaques, Visiting Surgeon of St. 
Elizabeth's Hospital, New York City, said: “T have 
never before given out any medical information or 
advice for publication as I ordinarily do not believe 
in it. 3ut in the case of Nuxated Iron I feel I 
would be remiss in my duty not to mention it. I 
have taken it myself and given it to my patients with 
most surprising and satisfactory results. And those 
who wish quickly to increase their strength, power 


and endurance will find it a most remarkable and 
wonderfully effective remedy.” 

NOTE.—Nuxated iron, which is prescribed and 
recommended above by physicians in such a great 


variety of cases, is not a patent medicine nor secret 
remedy, but one which is well known to druggists 
and whose iron constituents are widely prescribed by 
eminent physicians both in Europe and America. 
Unlike the older inorganic iron products, it is easily 
assimilated, does not injure the teeth, make them 
black, nor upset the stomach; on the contrary, it is a 
most potent remedy in nearly all forms of indiges- 
tion as well as for nervous, run-down conditions. 
The manufacturers have such great confidence in nux- 
ated iron that they offer to forfeit $100.00 to any 
charitable institution if. they cannot take any man 
or woman under 60 who lacks iron, and increase 
their strength 100 per cent or over in four weeks’ 
time, provided they have no serious organic trouble. 
They also offer to refund your money if it does not 
at least double your strength and endurance in ten 
days’ time. It is dispensed by all good druggists, 
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ONSIDER the familiar peanut 

of your boyhood: It hasn’t 

changed since—other boys are buy- 
ing them now. 


And why? Because the delicious 
Natural flavor has been developed 
and brought out by toasting 
(roasting. ) 


This “parable” shows you the 
reason for the big success of Lucky 
Strike cigarettes. Everybody likes 
the idea of toasted tobacco—the 
flavor improved and sealed in by 
toasting. A delicious cigarette. 
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D12. MMowen “5 rye 
1 fine diamond, $25. 


ri 
$20.00. 
Tuby on 
diamond, 


D15, Seven fine 
D14. Seven fine diamond 


diamond _ cluster, 
platinum set, 
$50.00. 


cluster, 
Ue dee set, 
6.00. 


D17. 14K white gold 
D16. Tiffan ring, 3 fine diamonds, D18. Tiffany 
ting, 1 finediamond, $50.00. ing. fine diamond, 
$20.00 50.00. 
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D108. G. La bes Salers, 18K Green 
Vallieres, 40 whole v4 ‘ id Leaves, genu- 
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$18.00. is 
Daa D22. s 
diamond cluster, plat- hing ri D23. Ad gr 


D20. Hoop ring, inum set, $65.00. a diamond, ring, 3 rubies, 
0. 


2 fine Spypenta: 2 Ceeiads $31 s 
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‘ring, 1 fine dia- D26. Gents belcher Ting fine dia; 
D24. Gents. 7" fine dia- ! mond, $35.00. ring, 1 fine diamond, ™ond, $75.00, D28. Gents engraved 
|_ntond cluster platinum set, $75.00 $60.00. ring, 1. fine diamond $40.00. 


PAY AS YOU WEAR 


NO DEPOSIT—DIAMONDS SENT FOR FREE INSPECTION 


T could be so acceptable—what treasure so permanently valuable, as a diamond? 

The glory of a genuine diamond never fades—the brilliant fires never die—the radi- 

ance is perpetual. A diamond stamps the wearer with a mark of prosperity and 

adds prestige. Rarely does an investment equal the wise purchase of a diamond of the highest 
grade. We are leaders in superior diamonds in 14K solid gold settings. 


Convenience in the matter of 
Only a Small Payment Now payment is but one of the advan- 
tages gained by buying from us. One is obliged to pay only 20% of the value 
down and the balance in eight monthly installments. Then, there is the 
assurance of superior quality at rock-bottom prices. We specialize in perfect cut, 
blue-white diamonds and guarantee them. 


Annual Increase in Value Guaranteed 


Diamond values have advanced from at any time you may wish to exchange the dia- 
30% to 40% during the recent period. We are con- mond originally bought for a larger and more ex- 
vincéd that these increases must continue, and, to pensive one. This alone assures you far more 
back up our convictions, we furnish a Guarantee than the average rate of income on your money 
Certificate with evéry diamond we sell. Therein we and you have the pleasure of Wearing the 
agree to allow a 72% yearly increase in value diamond all the time its value is increasing. 


We send your selection subject to your examination and approval. 

You See Before You Buy Not until you are completely satisfied are you asked to make first payment. 
OUR DIAMOND AND JEWELRY CATALOG IS FREE 

Our new DeLuxe Catalog No. 18A contains over 1000 bargains in jewelry of all descriptions. We 


supply rings, bracelets, chains, cuff buttons, watches, brooches, ear-rings, lavalieres, necklaces and many 
other articles—all on easy payments. Let us send you our FREE CATALOG. Write for it NOW. 


L. W. SWEET & COMPANY, Inc., 7.5°°NAWYoRx Ge 


























